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FOREWORD 


Of the making of many books on the Sabbath there 
seems to be no end. Moses was the author of the first 
one, and his writings and those of the prophets and 
other holy men who followed him are fundamental in 
the study of the Sabbath. The origin, the manner of 
observance, and the divine requirements for the day 
may be learned from the Scriptures. But men who have 
started there have added precepts for Sabbath observ- 
ance to those of the scriptural record, with the result 
that confusion of thought and practice have ensued. 
This was apparent even in Bible times, when Jewish 
rabbis taught traditions for Sabbath keeping which de- 
nied the preparation of food for the hungry and the 
healing of the sick on the Sabbath, which were, how- 
ever, repudiated by Christ. 

Later traditions have resulted from the confusion of 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day and the observance of 
the “Christian Sabbath.” The theory that the Sabbath 
had been changed from the seventh to the first day of 
the week at the resurrection of Christ became fixed in 
Christian thought in the Middle Ages, and was adopted 
as an article of faith in England in the years succeeding 
the Reformation. At this time also there arose the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath on Saturday by some of the most 
rigid of Sabbath-keeping Puritans, which practice spread 
to America and other countries, and has led to much 
controversy over the question of the right day for Sab- 
bath observance. 


The study conducted herein is intended to make clear 
the distinction between the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, 
to show the futility of reckoning the lineal descent of 
the Sabbath from the seventh day of the creation week, 
and to urge upon Christians the need of assembling 
themselves together on the Lord’s Day in memory and 
worship of him who “was delivered for our offences, 
and was raised again for our justification.” 


INTRODUCTION 


The Sabbath has constituted a point of violent con- 
troversy through the centuries. In the midst of times 
in which so much that is legalistic and erroneous is being 
written and disseminated on this subject, it is most re- 
freshing to have access to such a thorough and scriptural 
study of this question as the Reverend Horace G. Cowan 
provides in this volume. Wide research and sound schol- 
arship are abundantly evidenced and those who would 
understand the provision and will of God in this matter 
“under grace” will find herein the source of blessed 
enlightenment. We believe this book will be valuable 
both in the reassurance of those who correctly accept 
and rejoice in the observance of the Lord’s Day, and in 
the spiritual and mental deliverance of those who have 
been brought into legalistic bondage and fear by un- 
scriptural arguments regarding the Sabbath, so that 
they may know the blessedness of that “liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” 


Hucu C. Brenner, President 
Nazarene Theological Seminary 
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CHAPTER I 
THE GENESIS OF THE SABBATH 


The children of Israel were one month out of Egypt 
when they came into the wilderness of Sin, a barren 
and desolate region in the Sinai peninsula, where the 
means of subsistence seemed insufficient for the need 
of the people; and the fear that they might all perish 
from hunger in the wilderness led them to murmur 
against Moses and Aaron, and to long for the food of 
Egypt. In this emergency Moses and Aaron were un- 
able to provide food for the people, but God heard their 
cry and graciously supplied the needed food, the manna, 
which lay upon the ground in the morning and which 
the people were to gather for their daily food, a certain 
portion for each person in their tents. 

They were to do this for six days, but on the sixth 
day they were to gather twice as much as on any pre- 
ceding day, that food might be available on the seventh 
day, on which no manna would be found. The reason 
for this was that the seventh day was to be a solemn . 
rest, a holy sabbath unto Jehovah (Exod. 16: 23, R.V.). 
No man was to go out of his place on the seventh day, 
and the people rested on that day. Some of the people, 
apparently not knowing what was meant by keeping 
a Sabbath day by ceasing from all work, went out on 
the seventh day to gather the manna as on other days, 
and found none. This drew upon them a severe rebuke 
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from God through Moses for their disobedience, and 
their duty to rest on the seventh day, God having pro- 
vided their food for that day, was impressed upon them. 


The first mention of the Sabbath in the Bible, the first* 
evidence that a day of rest was enjoined upon man, is 
found in the record of the giving of the manna to the — 
children of Israel in the wilderness of Sin (Exod. 16: 
23). If there had been a Sabbath before this time, its 
existence and observance are supported by reason rather 
than by recorded events. By this process the origin of 
the Sabbath has been traced to the seventh day of the 
creation week on which God ended his work which he 
had made; and he rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it: because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made 
(Gen. 2: 2, 3). 

The word Sabbath does not occur here in the English, 
but in the Hebrew shabath is the original of “rested,” 
in the sense of ‘‘to cease, rest, keep Sabbath,” and Sab- 
bath is the translation of the word in its substantive 
form, Shabbath, ‘“‘cessation.”* God’s rest on the sev- 
enth day means, therefore, that he ceased to create at 
the close of the sixth day, and does not imply that he 
was weary from the work of creation through six days 
and needed rest like a tired man. Such thought would 
be wide of the mark, for rest with reference to God 
must be considered from another point of view than 
that which engages the attention of weary humanity. 


1 Rosert Youne, Analytical Concordance to the Bible, pp. 811, 828 
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Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard, that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? (Isa. 40: 28). 


But did man rest on that seventh day? The record 
in Genesis is simply that “God rested”; no command 
that man should rest was given at that time, in so far, 
at least, as the record bears witness. As man had been 
created the last of all on the sixth day, was not a day 
old when the seventh day dawned and had performed 
little if any labor, it would not seem that a day of rest, 
whether as one of cessation of work or of repose after 
labor, would have been the logical event in his case. 
It was man’s first full day, not his seventh, and his need 
being supplied by God, toilsome labor to gain a liveli- 
hood was not as yet his lot; and his later associates of 
sons and daughters, menservants and maidservants, the 
stranger within the gates, and domestic animals were 
as yet unknown to him, and a Sabbath after the manner 
of the Fourth Commandment could not have appealed 
to his intelligence nor have met the requirements of 
his duty to God. Therefore if Adam, Noah and Abra- 
-ham had Sabbaths, of which there is no evidence in the 
Book of Genesis, it should not be supposed that they 
were observed according to modern conceptions of the 
way to keep the day of rest. 


That there has been a Sabbath from the beginning 
seems established, in the thought of those who deem 
the proposition beyond controversy, by the regular oc- 
currence of the week of seven days in the time schedules 
of nearly all nations, ancient and modern. The week is 
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not a natural division of the month or the year, and al- 
though these have varied in length and time of occur- 
rence in various calendars, yet the week, it is asserted, 
“has come right on down through all measures of time 
without change,” and this because of the six days of 
work and one of rest by the Creator in the beginning. 


This seems to admit of proof in the records of a Sab- 
bath on the seventh day in ancient Assyria and Babylo- 
nia, which may have descended from the primitive 
Edenic Sabbath, and thus have formed a link between 
the seventh day on which God rested from the work of 
creation and the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. 


George Smith, one of the early explorers of the ruins 
of Nineveh, made the following statement in 1875: “In 
the year 1869, I discovered among other things a curi- 
ous religious calendar of the Assyrians, in which every 
month is divided into four weeks, and the seventh days, 
or ‘Sabbaths,’ are marked out as days upon which no 
work shall be undertaken.’”’ 


Professor A. H. Sayce, another eminent explorer and 
authority on the calendar of the ancient nations of the 
East, said: “The seventh day was one of solemn rest. 
The very name Sabbattu, or ‘Sabbath’ was derived by 
the native etymologists from the Sumerian words sa, 
‘heart,’ and bat, ‘to end,’ because it was a ‘day of rest 
for the heart.’ Not only were there Sabbaths on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth 
days of the month, there was also a Sabbath on the 
nineteenth, that being the end of the seventh week 


1 GrorcE SMITH, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 12 
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from the first of the previous month. On these Sab- 
baths no work was permitted to be done. The king, it 
was laid down, ‘must not eat flesh cooked at the fire 
or in the smoke; must not change his clothes; must not 
- put on white garments; must not offer sacrifices; must 
not drive in a chariot; or issue royal decrees.’ Even the 
prophet was forbidden to practice augury or give medi- 
cine to the sick.’ 


The calendars of the Assyrians, Babylonians and He- 
brews provided for months, weeks and Sabbaths; but 
while the months in each case were of thirty days in 
length, the weeks and Sabbaths did not coincide. The 
Assyrio-Babylonian week commenced on the first day 
of the month and ended with a Sabbath on the seventh, 
and continued in this manner through the month, be- 
ginning anew on the eighth, fifteenth, and twenty- 
second days, with Sabbaths on the fourteenth, twenty- 
first and twenty-eighth. This left two days in each 
month not connected with any week, namely, the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth. This order of the weeks 
and Sabbaths can hardly be said to be in the line of 
succession from the six days of the creation and the 
seventh day on which God rested from all His work. 
Neither can it be claimed that the Hebrew weeks and 
Sabbaths were derived from and the successors of those 
of the Assyrio-Babylonians. 


“There are certain obvious hindrances to our con- 
sidering these days as fully parallel with the Hebrew 
Sabbaths. In the first place, the tablet here referred 

1A. H. Sayce, Babylonian and Assyrian Life 
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to gives the hemerology only of one month, and that 
not a regular, but an occasional intercalary month. 
Have we sufficient evidence that this same division and 
observance of the seventh day took place throughout 
the year? But supposing this to be established, we 
must observe that a week beginning on the first day of 
the month, and sacred days occurring regularly on the 
7th, 14th, ete., of each month do not exactly correspond 
with the Hebrew method of reckoning the weeks con- 
tinuously with respect to the month divisions. The 
Babylonian month—this we definitely know—consisted 
of thirty days. According to the mode of reckoning in- 
dicated on this tablet there must have been, at the end 
of each month, two days which belonged to no week, 
or else the first week of each month must have been re- 
garded as consisting of nine days—of which, indeed, 
there is no evidence; but either of these suppositions 
brings out the difference between the two modes of 
reckoning—Babylonian and Hebrew. There is a strong 
resemblance, but by no means identity.’”* 


A further contrast between the Babylonian and He- 
brew Sabbaths is shown by the following: 


“A striking difference, however, between the Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew rites is the absence in the latter 
of the theory that the atonement of a single individual 
sufficed for the community. The precautions prescribed 
for the Sabbath are binding upon everyone. Emphasis 
is laid in the Pentateuch upon the fact that the whole 


1 Francis Brown, in The Presbyterian Review for October, 1882, p. 693 
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people is holy, whereas among the Babylonians the king 
alone is holy. He alone is to abstain from his ordinary 
acts, to conduct himself on the evil day with becoming 
humility, to put on no finery, not to indulge in dainty 
food, not to appear in royal state, neither to appeal to 
the gods (for they will not hear him), nor even to in- 
terfere with their workings by calling in human aid 
against the demon of disease, who may have been sent 
as the messenger of one of the gods. It is only at the 
close of the day that he can bring a sacrifice that will 
be acceptable. The king by observing these precau- 
tions, insures the welfare of the people. The gods care 
little for individual piety, but they kept a jealous eye 
on their earthly representative. His appeals were heard 
if properly presented at the right time, but woe to the 
people whose king has aroused the divine anger. Just 
as his acts of penitence have a representative character, 
so the gifts and sacrifices and supplications mentioned 
in the calendar are offered by the king in behalf of the 
whole people.”* 


The foregoing excerpts certify the differences in the 
content of the Sabbath as held by the Babylonians and 
the Hebrews, and negative the proposition that the ob- 
servance of a sacred day by the latter people was de- 
rived from that of the former. It is likewise practically 
certain that the Babylonian Sabbath did not precede 
that of the Hebrews in any historical period of time, 
and that a pre-Mosaic Sabbath is not indicated by the 


1 Morris Jastrow, Jr., The Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
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tablets exhumed from the ruins of the ancient cities in 
the Euphrates and Tigris valleys. 


“The most that at present can be claimed is that if 
these tablets bear witness to the Sabbath at all, they 
testify to the degradation of the nobler conceptions of 
an earlier age..... They do not perpetuate the thought 
which is discoverable in even the Assyrian narrative 
of the flood. They are not up to the standard of the 
Fourth Commandment as promulgated in Israel cen- 
turies before at Sinai, and familiar in all its loftiness to 
the Israelites of the time of Jeremiah, who was a 
younger contemporary of Ashurbanipal.’” 


It may be seen, therefore, that the history of the 
Sabbath as given in the Bible, begins with the ceasing 
of the manna on the seventh day from its first appear- 
ance, on which day, also, the people rested. The year 
of the exodus from Egypt has been variously estimated, 
and, therefore, the lineal descent of the Sabbath from 
that seventh day on which the manna ceased in the 
wilderness cannot be traced with accuracy to the sev- 
enth day of the week at the present time. To say that 
the seventh day of the week ought now to be kept as 
the Sabbath is, therefore, to claim a sacredness for Sat- 
urday that is not sustained by the Holy Scriptures and 
cannot be proved by any calendarial exhibit. 

The intimate relation of the time of the giving of the 
Sabbath and the people of that time who were its re- 
cipients, should not be ignored. The popular belief of 
the origin of the Sabbath with our first parents in the 


1 Davis, Bible Dictionary, p. 628 
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garden of Eden, though said to have been the conse- 
quence of God’s blessing and sanctifying the seventh 
day on which he rested, is not confirmed by any acts 
of Sabbath observance in the Book of Genesis; and the 
beginning of the day at Sin and Sinai, as given in the 
Book of Exodus, reveals its origin at a time and among 
a people whose history and customs are properly au- 
thenticated. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CALENDAR OF THE SABBATH 


When the children of Israel went out of Egypt they 
commenced a new year, which was also the beginning 
of a new era in their history. 


This month shall be unto you the beginning of months: 
it shall be the first month of the year to you (Exod. 
12: 2), was the word of the Lord to Moses and Aaron. 
This month was called Abib, that is, budding, sprouting,’ 
and its beginning was at the vernal equinox, the com- 
mencement of spring. After the Babylonian exile the 
first month was called Nisan, and the months of the 
Hebrew year generally received the names by which 
they have since been known in that period, the earlier 
custom having been to designate the months by number 
rather than by name, with some exceptions. 

The statement that a new year began with the month 
Abib may be qualified by saying that it was a new be- 
ginning of the year, which formerly began with Tisri 
in the autumn. Abib seems to have been made the 
first month in commemoration of the beginning of the 
national liberty of the children of Israel, and in it were 
kept the feasts of the Passover and unleavened bread, 
by which that great event was celebrated (Exod. 34: 18, 
Deut. 16: 1). 


1Rogert Younc, Analytical Concordance to the Bible, p. 3. 
Ag1 


The opinion of scholars generally is that the year of 
the Bible was a lunar year. In Bible dictionaries and 
commentaries and in appendixes of popular editions of 
the Bible, it is common to find the “Jewish Calendar,” 
with the statement, direct or implied, that this calendar 
was in use by the Jews in all periods of their history. 
And the Jewish calendar invariably shows a year of 
twelve months of twenty-nine and thirty days, alter- 
nately, in a common year, and a year of thirteen months 
seven times in a cycle of nineteen years. A typical 
statement is as follows: 


“The Jewish year is strictly lunar, being twelve luna- 
tions with an average of 2912 days, making 354 days in 
the year. The Jewish sacred year begins with the new 
moon of spring which comes between our March 22 and 
April 25, in cycles of 19 years. 

“We can understand it best if we imagine our New 
Year’s Day, which now comes on January 1, without 
regard to the moon, varying each year with Easter, the 
time of the Passover, at the time of the full moon which, 
as a new moon had introduced the new year two weeks 
before. | 

“Hence the Jewish calendar contains a thirteenth 
month, Ve-adar, introduced 7 times in every 19 years, 
to render the average length of the year nearly correct, 
and keep the seasons in their proper months.’”? 

That this correctly describes the modern Jewish year, 
which was adopted by a council of Jewish rabbis at 
Tiberias, Palestine, in 360 A.D., is unquestioned. But 


1¥,N. Petouset, The Holman Bible, “Treasury of Biblical Information” 
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that it has any bearing upon the year of the calendar 
introduced to the children of Israel at the time of their 
departure from Egypt, does not appear from the indica- 
tions of that year in the Bible. There it may be seen 
that: 

1. In all periods of history, from the creation in 
Genesis to the end of Revelation, the Bible year was a 
year of twelve months only; no thirteenth or intercalary 
month is mentioned in the Bible. | 

2. Each of the twelve Bible months was of thirty 
days in length; there is no intimation anywhere in the 
Scriptures that any month was of a different length. 

3. The year was solar from the creation to the exo- 
dus, and from that event to the close of the biblical 
record. , 

These propositions may be appealed to the Bible and 
to unquestioned history and chronological science for 
support, as follows: 

1. All the months from one to twelve are frequently 
referred to by number, and several of them by name, in 
the Old Testament, and no thirteenth month appears in 
the record. The following references indicate the num- 
ber of months in the Bible year: 

In the service of King David were twelve captains 
that served the king in any matter of the courses, which 
came in and went out month by month throughout all 
the months of the year, and they are named and num- 
bered from one to twelve, from the first course for the 
first month to the twelfth captain for the twelfth month 
(I Chron. 27:1-15) . 
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Later, Solomon had twelve officers over all Israel, 
which provided victuals for the king and his household: 
each man his month in a year made provision (I Kings 
4: 7). 

When Haman was plotting the destruction of the en- 
tire Jewish race in Ahasuerus’ kingdom, a year was 
spent in perfecting his plans. In the first month, that 
is, the month Nisan, in the twelfth year of King Ahasu- 
erus, they cast Pur, that is, the lot, before Haman from 
day to day, and from month to month, to the twelfth 
month, that is, the month Adar (Esther 3: 7). 


Whether in the land of Israel or in a foreign country, 
the Hebrew year was thus a year of twelve months only. 

In the New Testament the year may be either the 
Roman year of the Julian calendar or the Grecian year 
of the Seleucid Era, with a possible faint reference to 
the Hebrew year of the Mosaic calendar. Where the 
Hebrew year is referred to and the number of months 
given, the number is limited to twelve: 


In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of 
the river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month 
(Rev. 22: 2). 


Josephus, the Jewish historian, who lived and wrote 
his works on the antiquities and wars of the Jews dur- 
ing the first century A.D., and whose intimate knowl- 
edge of the laws, customs and institutions of the Jews, 
and active participation in their public affairs, give the 
cast of reliability to his writings, said: 
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“When Moses ordered twelve loaves to be set on the 
table (of showbread), he denoted the year, as dis- 
tinguished into so many months.’” 

2. The Bible months were invariably of thirty days 
in length, both in the primeval year from the creation 
to the exodus and in the Mosaic year from the latter 
event to the close of the biblical record. This appears 
in the account of the deluge: 


In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day 
were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened (Gen. 7: 11)... 
And the waters prevailed upon the earth an hundred 
and fifty days (Gen. 7: 24) ... and after the end of the 
hundred and fifty days the waters were abated. And 
the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seventeenth 
day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat (Gen. 
8: 3, 4). 

This was clearly a period of five months of thirty 
days each. 

At the giving of the law at Sinai Moses was com- 
manded to take a census of the male children of the 
tribe of Levi, from a month old and upward (Num. 
3: 15); and Josephus, commenting on this passage, said, 
“From thirty days old,” indicating the length of the 
Mosaic month. If Josephus were asked to give further 
evidence he would testify, as he invariably does in his 
Works, that each month of the ancient Hebrew year was 
of thirty days in length. 


1 Wr11am Wuiston (translator), The Works of Josephus 
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3. The Bible year was solar, or one whose length is 
measured by the apparent path of the sun in the eclip- 
tic, or the time required for the revolution of the earth 
around the sun. Therefore there were five days to be 
added to the year of twelve months of thirty days each, 
or 360 days, and six every fourth year, or an equivalent 
arrangement, to complete the year to the full number 
of days required for a solar year. 


The Bible does not explain directly how this was 
done, and scholars are not agreed at this point. But 
clues are found in the occurrence of the annual feasts 
in their appointed seasons, and of the Sabbaths on fixed 
dates in the months. Thus the barley harvest always 
beginning on Abib 16, and the first ripe sheaf presented 
on that day to the priest as a wave-offering to the Lord, 
only by a solar calendar would it be possible to co- 
ordinate that date with the ripening of the grain. 


“The important fact to bear in mind is, that on this 
precise seasonal date in the Mosaic calendar, the es- 
sential requirement was that before any Israelite dare 
begin his longed for harvest, the one first ripe sheaf 
matured in Israel had to be yearly brought as an offer- 
ing of thankfulness to Jehovah, to the priest: who had 
to ‘wave’ it on that fixed 16th day of the first month. 


‘Knowing that the barley harvest, here implied, ma- 
tures in Palestine two weeks after the vernal equinox, 
and that any form of lunar calendar would inevitably 
- have moved that date from nature’s season to the ex- 
tent of twenty-eight days .. . it is evident that Moses 
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could not have been so impracticable as to impose a 
lunar calendar upon the children of Israel.’”* 


If there had been five days less than a solar year in 
the year of the Mosaic calendar, that year would have 
receded through the seasons, commencing each suc- 
cessive year five days earlier (six in leap year), until 
in about seventy years a complete circuit of the seasons 
would have been made; summer would have replaced 
winter and seedtime harvest in the calendar, their 
months coming out of the proper seasons, to the utter 
confusion of orderly records and exact speech with re- 
spect to dates and seasons. But there is no record, ex- 
press or implied, in the Bible or elsewhere, that such 
changes of the months and seasons ever occurred. Sum- 
mer and winter, seedtime and harvest always came and 
went at the proper times and seasons in the biblical 
year as became a year regulated by the position of the 
sun. | 


The Mosaic calendar was not originally written or 
printed on sheets of paper which might be torn off or 
turned over at the end of each month and a new month 
exhibited, nor in an appendix to the Pentateuch, but 
was intricately interwoven with the history and laws 
of the children of Israel, and may be found today only 
by diligent research in the fields of that history and 
those laws, and by comparison with the calendars of 
Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt. The Hebrew calendar, 
similar in some features to those of other nations, is 


1C, F. Marvin ann M. B. Cotswortu, Moses the Greatest of Calendar 
Reformers 
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not a copy of any, all being evidently derived from an 
original in general use from the earliest times. 


The persistence with which scholars have stressed the 
“Modern Jewish Calendar” as the system by which the 
year of the Bible was arranged has led to a general ac- 
ceptance of that calendar by Bible students, and to 
teach otherwise incurs the risk of being classed as ill- 
informed. But evidence to the contrary is sufficient for 
the rejection of that theory, and to show that a solar 
year must have prevailed in the use of the Mosaic cal- 
endar. 


“History fails to give trace of anyone at that remote 
date, who knew any reliable basis for luni-solar calcu- 
lations. That essential basis remained unknown during 
nearly a thousand years after the exodus until developed 
by Meton in the form of the 19-year cycle now bearing 
his name..... It will be shown as this thesis on the 
Mosaic calendar is developed that such festivals as the 
Feast of Weeks, the Feast of Trumpets, and especially 
such workday dates as that commanded for the wave 
offering to be presented annually on the 16th day of 
the first month, essentially required a solar calendar. 
The sun alone times the growth and development of 
barley and such grains, and for centuries these have 
been ripening in Palestine about two weeks after the 
spring equinox. 

“Knowing that the sun, not the moon controls the 
growth of crops, Moses designed his calendar on the 
simpler basis to suit the agricultural needs of Israel. 
This is all the more certain when we remember that 
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vegetation is nature’s calendar which varies little and 
never fails. 


“The great Passover feasts of deliverance and their 
annual commemoration by offerings of the firstfruits of 
flocks and fields were set, not by moon, but by exact 
and fixed dates reckoned from the equinox from which 
are timed the seasons and the harvests.” 

The above may seem to credit Moses with the origin 
of the calendar, based on his knowledge of nature’s laws 
and their effects; but nowhere is it said that the God of 
Moses and of nature had not a part in forming the cal- 
endar. This month shall be the first month of the year 
to you, God had said to Moses, and the beginning of 
that month being at the season of the equal length of 
day and night its further progress, together with that of 
succeeding months, was marked by the feasts which 
commemorated God’s providence for the people, and 
had their occurrence, not at the phases of the moon 
but at the ripening of the crops which owed their growth 
and maturity to the position of the sun. And that 
called for a year in God’s plan for the revolution of 
the earth around the sun, of 365 days and a fraction. 
It is therefore evident that the year of the Bible, as 
found in the books bearing the name of Moses, was a 
solar year. 

Referring now to the Mosaic calendar, as found in 
the books of the law (Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy), it may be clearly seen that the weekly 
Sabbath days in that system were on fixed dates in the 

1 Ibid. | 
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months throughout the year. Abib 1, the first day of 
the year as appointed at the exodus, was a Sabbath day, 
and the occasion of a ceremonial observance that was 
repeated each seventh day thereafter through the year, 
thus establishing the certainty of the Sabbath on fixed 
monthly dates. The steps by which this was done were 
as follows: 


And thou shalt make a table of acacia wood (Exod. 
25: 23, A.R.V.) was the word of God to Moses. The 
dimensions and ornamentation of the table, of the staves 
by which it was borne, and of the dishes and utensils 
used on it were then minutely described (Exod. 25: 23- 

29), and the use of the table explained: 

And thou shalt set upon the table shewbread before 
me alway (Exod. 25: 30). 

The directions for making the showbread and placing 
it in two rows of six cakes each upon the table were 
given in detail (Lev. 24: 5-7), and the time for its 
placing named with an accuracy that admits of no varia- 
tion: 

Every sabbath he shall set it in order before the Lord 
continually, being taken from the children of Israel by 
an everlasting covenant (Lev. 24: 8). 

That “every Sabbath” was a fixed date, commencing 
with the first day of Abib and running through the year, 
is attested by the record of the activities of Moses and 
his co-workers, the priests and Levites, on that first day. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, On the first 
day of the first month shalt thou set up the tabernacle 
of the tent of the congregation. And thou shalt put 
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therein the ark of the testimony, and cover the ark 
with the vail. And thou shalt bring in the table, and 
set in order the things that are to be put in order upon 
it (Exod. 40: 1-4). 

After describing the other furnishings of the tent 
which were to be brought in, the record continues: 

Thus did Moses: according to all that the Lord com- 
manded him, so did he. And it came to pass in the first 
month in the second year, on the first day of the month, 
that the tabernacle was reared up..... And he put the 
table in the tent of the congregation, upon the side of 
the tabernacle northward, without the vail. And he set 
the bread in order upon it before the Lord; as the Lord 
had commanded Moses (Exod. 40: 16, 17-22, 23). 

And so it was that on the Sabbath, Abib 1, in the 
year 2 of the exodus from Egypt, the showbread was 
first placed upon the table in the tabernacle, and was 
continued on every Sabbath thereafter. 

Two objections to Abib 1 being a Sabbath day upon 
this occasion have been offered: First, upon the Sabbath 
no work might be done; and in the erection of the tab- 
ernacle and the placing of its furnishings in order, there 
must have been much activity in Israel; work of an im- 
portant and laborious nature was required on that day. 
But this fails when it is understood that the work re- 
quired only the services of the Levites, the ministers of 
the tabernacle, whose task was to erect and take down 
the tabernacle in camp, and to carry its parts and furni- 
ture on the march; that the making and placing of the 
showbread on the table was the work of the priests; and 
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that whatever was done by the priests and Levites at 
God’s command on the Sabbath was their duty to do, 
and was not subject to the prohibition, in it thou shalt 
not do any work. 


Not only was the continual burnt-offering, which re- 
quired labor, not omitted on the Sabbath, but was ac- 
tually doubled on that day, four lambs being offered in- 
stead of two; and this work was said by Jesus to be no 
violation of the Sabbath law: On the sabbath days the 
priests in the temple profane the sabbath and are blame- 
less (Matt. 12: 5). Their work, as it would appear to 
a superficial glance, was a violation of the Sabbath law, 
but being done at God’s command and in His service 
was not a cause for blame on their part. The priests and 
Levites working in the line of duty and not of gain on 
the Sabbath, could lawfully erect the tabernacle and put 
its furnishings and offerings in place without incurring 
guilt. 


Second, it is assumed that while the showbread was 
set on the table continually every Sabbath day, accord- 
ing to the law, yet the first placing may have been on 
some other day, when all was ready for it. If this is 
conceded, Abib 1 of the second year of the exodus was 
not necessarily a Sabbath day. But there are two rea- 
sons why this position may not be accepted. First, “con- 
tinually” and cognate words have the force of a regular 
and uninterrupted succession, to keep on doing that 
which had been done before, not to begin something 
new. The placing of the showbread on the table was 
continual, not only because it was so placed from week 
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to week and from year to year, but because the first 
placing was on the Sabbath day and there was a regular 
and repeated succession of that placing on the Sabbath 
from the first. 


Second, the record in Exodus 40: 1-33, shows that the 
work done on Abib 1, in the second year of the exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt, was performed according 
to a preordained plan, nothing was left to chance or an 
afterthought. Moses had been specially enjoined by 
God, And look that thou make them after their pattern 
which was showed thee in the mount, and the record of 
the completed work is, Thus did Moses; according to all 
that the Lord commanded him, so did he. It is repeated 
seven times in the record of that day’s work that it was 
done as the Lord commanded Moses; and this included 
the placing of the showbread on the table on the Sab- 
bath, Abib 1, for it was to be set in order before the 
- Lord continually every sabbath. 


Abib 1 was, therefore, the first of fifty-two regular, 
weekly Sabbath days in the year, and marks the Sab- 
bath of the Mosaic calendar as having been, not only 
the seventh day of the week, but a fixed date in the 
month. And thus the period of seven days called a 
week, was in the Hebrew calendar movable as a di- 
vision of time, going forward one day at the change of 
the year. Abib 1 being always a Sabbath day was in 
the second year of the exodus one day ahead of its 
position in the first year. If it had been on Saturday 
the first year, it would be on Sunday the second year, 
and so on with the succession of the days in a cycle of 
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seven years. And this calendar was so arranged that 
the other Sabbaths of the year, as well as all other days 
of the week occurred in the same order. 


The festival Sabbaths were further links in the chain 
of evidence that the Sabbaths of the Bible year were 
on fixed dates in the months. The Feast of the Pass- 
over was held on Abib 14. On Abib 10 a lamb of the 
first year, without blemish, was taken out of the flock 
and was put up until the 14th, when it was slain, roasted 
and eaten, in commemoration of the passing by the angel 
of the Lord over the houses of the Israelites, which were 
marked by the blood of the lamb, when the firstborn 
of the Egyptians were slain. After the children of Is- 
rael had reached and become settled in Canaan, on 
Abib 16, the morrow after the sabbath, the barley har- 
vest commenced, when the first ripe sheaf was presented 
to the Lord as a wave-offering, before the people could 
reap any of the harvest for themselves. 


The law of the Sabbath was, in it thou shalt not do 
any work, and on those three days work was required 
to be done, namely, the taking of the lamb from the 
flock on the 10th and putting it up until the 14th, when 
it was slain and roasted, and the reaping of the first- 
fruits of the barley harvest and its presentation as a 
wave-offering on the 16th. Those three days could not 
have been Sabbath days in any year, and coming on 
fixed dates in the month every year, the Sabbath day 
of the week in which they occurred must also have been 
on a fixed date in the month. And this was a regular, 
weekly Sabbath day, both preceded and followed by 
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fixed-date Sabbaths on the regularly recurring seventh 
days, as the calendar presented to the Hebrews by Moses 
clearly shows. 


But may not the works on the three days above 
enumerated have been sacred works, like those of the 
priests and Levites on the Sabbath, in which they were 
held blameless? The works mentioned were those of 
the people at large engaged in their usual occupations 
and following their usual customs, subject to the restric- 
tions named; and in no case could they have been en- 
gaged about their harvest on the Sabbath, for the law 
bade them, in earing time and in harvest thou shalt rest 
(Exod. 34: 21). 


What were the marks of the Sabbath? First, the sev- 
enth day, on which rest was very strictly enforced; sec- 
ond, an holy convocation, or assembly of the people for 
worship by the offerings required thereon. 


The term, “holy convocation” is found many times 
in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, with 
application to a day of rest from work and of assembly 
for worship, and its general use is with reference to the 
seventh-day Sabbath. The term seems to be applied, 
however, to the seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
as well as the first day of the feast, (Exod. 12: 16; Lev. 
23: 7-8; Num. 28: 18, 25), which would make two Sab- 
baths within one week. This has been thought to indi- 
cate the occurrence of other Sabbaths beside the sev- 
enth-day Sabbath, and to give support to the theory of 
ceremonial or annual Sabbaths in addition to the one 
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of the seventh day. The following would seem to be 
the reasonable solution of the problem: 

“Though it extended over a week, the first day only 
was held as a Sabbath, both for the national offering of 
firstfruits and a memorial of the giving of the law.” 

The order of the Sabbath on the seventh day of the 
week and on a fixed date in the month, was not, there- 
fore, broken by a special honor given to the seventh 
day of the feast. | 

The date of the Sabbath in the Passover week was 
Abib 15. This date is found because of the Passover 
occurring on Abib 14, the day before the Sabbath, and 
the wave sheaf-offering on the morrow after the sab- 
bath, Abib 16. And from this day of the wave sheaf, 
Abib 16, a count of fifty days was made to the feast of 
weeks, or Pentecost. 

And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after 
the sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of 
the wave offering; seven sabbaths shall be complete: 
even unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath shall 
ye number fifty days; and ye shall offer a new meat of- 
fering unto the Lord (Lev. 23: 15-16). 

In this count of fifty days from Abib 16, the morrow 
after the sabbath, in the feast of unleavened bread, 
there were seven Sabbaths on fixed monthly dates, and 
this count brought the year to the feast of weeks, or 
Pentecost, as it was later called, and the fiftieth day, 
the morrow after the seventh sabbath, was, therefore, 
the first day of the week, and was also a Sabbath. The © 
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fourth day of the month Sivan was a Sabbath day in 
regular order, the seventh Sabbath after the Passover 
and the tenth from the beginning of the year. 


And the next day, Sivan 5, was also a Sabbath. What! 
two Sabbaths on two consecutive days? Would that not 
break the order of the Sabbath on the seventh day? 
- How could both the seventh and the first day be Sab- 
baths? It seems incredible to those who suppose that 
the seventh day only is the Sabbath, that there should 
be a Sabbath on the forty-ninth day after the Passover, 
the seventh day of the week in this case, and another 
on the “morrow after” that seventh day, the fiftieth 
day from the Passover. But the solution of the prob- 
lem is found in that it is not another Sabbath, but that 
the two days constitute one Sabbath forty-eight hours 
in length. 

In its etymology the word Sabbath bears no relation 
to the number or length of any period of time; it means 
simply rest or cessation. While Sabbath is generally 
associated with the seventh day, yet it does not mean | 
seven nor is it limited to one day. There are Sabbaths 
of weeks and of years in the Old Testament, and one 
Sabbath, the day of Atonement, separate from the sev- 
enth day. 


But was Pentecost a Sabbath? This was the second 
of the three yearly feasts of the Israelites, and is called 
the feast of weeks in the Old Testament, because it came 
at the end of seven weeks, or a week of weeks; it is 
also called the feast of harvest, as it came at the be- 
ginning of the wheat harvest; and the day of the first- 
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fruits, because the firstfruits of that harvest were then 
waved before the Lord in the form of two loaves of 
bread baked from wheat flour. 


In Leviticus 23: 21, it is provided that the day shall 
be called by a public proclamation a holy convocation, 
and the people were forbidden to do any servile work 
therein. The meaning of these terms is evidently that 
Pentecost was a day of assembly for the worship of God, 
when all work should cease. It was not a Sabbath in 
the sense of that word today, that is, as an obligation 
under the moral law and a duty required of all people; 
but as a part of the Mosaic law, as long as the nation of 
Israel continued in Palestine and in the use of the Mo- 
saic calendar as the measure of their weeks, months 
and years, Pentecost was not only sacredly observed 
according to the law, but that fiftieth day after the Pass- 
over marked the change in the calendar similar to that 
which now comes when New Year’s Day occurs one day 
later in the week than it did the previous year; for the 
next Sabbath after Pentecost, regularly a week after 
Sivan 4, came on Sivan 12, a week after the close of 
the pentecostal forty-eight hour Sabbath. The order 
of the Sabbaths after Pentecost followed, therefore, the 
succession of the seventh day from Sivan 5, and con- 
tinued on the day of the week of that date until the 
next Pentecost. See Table I. 


After Pentecost the succession of the Sabbaths fol- 
lowed the requirement of the law that there should be 
six days of labor between each two Sabbaths, and in 
each month this rule was observed. The first six months 
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of the year with thirty days to the month, would em- 
brace 180 days, and the last Sabbath of the six months’ 
period, counting the Sabbaths on every seventh day 
from and including Sivan 12, would be Elul 27, three 
days short of the 180 days. The law required that the 
first day of the seventh month should be a Sabbath: 


In the seventh month, in the first day of the month, 
shall ye have a sabbath, a memorial of blowing of trum- 
pets, an holy convocation. Ye shall do no servile work 
therein; but ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord (Lev. 23:24, 25). 


Two features of the Sabbath of peculiar interest are to 
be noted here; because the law provided both for rest 
on the seventh day and labor on six days—six days shalt 
thou labour and do all thy work—when the first day 
of the seventh month was named as a Sabbath it was 
necessary that there should be six work days between 
that Sabbath and the last one in the sixth month, Elul, 
which occurred on the 27th of that month. 


The year being solar, and it being necessary to add five 
days to the 360 days embraced in a year of twelve 
months of thirty days each, in order to complete the 
year to the full length of a solar year, instead of adding 
the five days at the end of the year, as was done in 
Egypt, three of them appropriately belonged between 
the last day of Elul and the first day of Tisri, thus com- 
pleting the first six months of the solar year and pro- 
viding a full six days for labor between the last Sabbath 
of Elul and the first of Tisri (Table I). Thus the first 
day of Tisri, being designated in the law as a Sabbath 
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- day, came in the regular seventh-day order of the days 
of the week. ! 


The Feast of Tabernacles, called also the Feast of In- 
gathering, was held for seven days, Tisri 15-21, and 
commemorated the dwelling of the children of Israel 
in tents during the years of wandering in the wilderness. 
At this time the people built booths of the branches of 
trees, and dwelt in them for the duration of the feast, 
hence its name. 


The first day of the feast, Tisri 15, and “the eighth 
day,” Tisri 22, or the day following the seventh day of 
the feast, were designated as Sabbaths, making with the 
Sabbath of the Feast of Trumpets on the first day, three 
Sabbaths on fixed dates in the month Tisri; and these 
three were in the direct line of succession with the nine 
Sabbaths previously enumerated from Abib 1 through 
Sivan 4, on the seventh day of the week, including the 
iere-cickt hour Sabbath of Sivan 4 and 5. 


Does this show that all the other Sabbaths of the 
year, not herein mentioned, were likewise on fixed dates 
in the months? May not those named have been annual 
or ceremonial Sabbaths? Was not their occurrence be- 
side the sabbaths? 


It is a favorite theory with some writers that the holy 
convocations or Sabbaths occurring in connection with 
the annual feasts, were ceremonial or annual Sabbaths, 
special days of rest and festivity beside or in addition to 
the weekly Sabbath days. A ground for this seems to 
appear in the following passage: 
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These are the feasts of the Lord, which ye shall pro- 
claim to be holy convocations, to offer an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord, a burnt offering, and .a meat of- 
fering, a sacrifice, and drink offerings, every thing upon 
his day: beside the sabbaths of the Lord, and beside 
your gifts, and beside all your vows, and beside all your 
freewill offerings, which ye give unto the Lord (Lev. 23: 
37, 38). 

Upon the basis of beside the sabbaths is built the 
theory of special, ceremonial and annual Sabbaths. One 
writer says: 

“Besides the seventh-day Sabbaths, there were some- 
thing more than thirty other different Sabbath days in 
the Jewish calendar.” 

If this has reference to the modern Jewish calendar 
it may possibly be correct; but that those numerous 
extra Sabbaths are extra-biblical and without other 
authority than the Mishnah, which was unknown among 
the Hebrews in the purest days of their history, when 
Moses legislated and kings reigned and prophets spoke 
in the name of the Lord, is a safe conclusion. With one 
exception there is no other Sabbath mentioned in the 
Bible as a one-day observance, than that of the seventh 
day. 

The phrase, beside the sabbaths, does not refer to 
days, but to offerings, both those required on stated oc- 
casions and freewill offerings, gifts and vows, and the 
setting of the phrase is a regulation for the making of 
offerings and gifts, rather than a designation of days. 


1 Kucene C. Cattoway, The Harmony of the Last Week, p. 56 
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The special offerings on the feast days were “beside” 
or in addition to those of the Sabbath days, and all other 
gifts and votive and freewill offerings. 


In the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth chapters of 
the Book of Numbers, the different kinds of offerings 
are specified by name and number, together with the 
days upon which they were to be offered. First, the 
continual burnt offering, consisting of two lambs of the 
first year, day by day, one at the morning and the other 
at the evening sacrifice. Then on the Sabbath day of- 
ferings were prescribed beside, or over and above the. 
continual burnt offering. The Sabbath was not reck- 
oned as a day for offerings beside the other days, but 
the offerings on the Sabbaths were beside or in addition 
to those of the continual burnt-offering. The days on 
which special offerings were to be made, beside the con- 
tinual burnt offerings, and beside the sabbaths, are then 
enumerated, including all the feast days; and in these 
two chapters the word beside occurs fifteen times in dis- 
tinguishing the offerings of the feast days and Sabbaths 
from the daily or continual burnt offerings; and this is 
the meaning of the term, beside the sabbaths, when it 
refers, as in Leviticus and Numbers, to the offerings to 
be made on special days in the Mosaic ecclesiastical 
year. Ati 

The weekly Sabbaths of the Mosaic calendar were on 
fixed dates in the months, and the so-called annual or 
ceremonial Sabbaths were, therefore, simply the weekly 
Sabbaths which fell on the dates of the beginning and 
ending of the annual feasts, where the feasts embraced 
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a week or more, or, where the feast was limited to one 
day it was held on a regular Sabbath day. 


But an exception to this rule, when one day in the 
calendar may properly be called an annual Sabbath, 
may be found in Leviticus 16: 29-31 and 23: 26-32. 
The day of Atonement, the tenth day of the seventh 
month, was the only annual Sabbath known and ob- 
served, separate from the yearly feasts, in the Bible 
year. It was not a seventh-day Sabbath, as it came 
between two weekly Sabbaths, and its date being the 
tenth day of the month Tisri it could not be a weekly 
Sabbath and was never so considered by the Jews. 
Moreover, the day of Atonement was a fast day, a day 
of affliction or humbling of soul, whereas the Sabbaths 
were days of feasting and rejoicing; and fasts and feasts 
were and are inconsistent one with the other, and never 
held at the same time. 


But though coming in the midst of a week instead of 
at the end, the day of Atonement was a Sabbath day, 
one instance in which the word Sabbath has no rela- 
tion with the number seven. The primary meaning of 
Sabbath as rest or cessation is here not qualified by the 
use of the ordinal number seventh, its observance com- 
ing on the tenth day of the month. But that it was a 
Sabbath day is definitely stated: 


It shall be unto you a sabbath of rest, and ye shall af- 
flict your souls (Lev. 23: 32) .... it shall be an holy 
convocation unto you... .and ye shall do no work in 
that same day: for it is a day of atonement, to make an 
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atonement for you before the Lord your God (Lev. 23: 
27-28). | 

The beginning and duration of the day of Atonement 
are of special interest in that the scriptural measure of 
days is expressed therein: 

In the ninth day of the month at even, from even 
unto even, shall ye celebrate your sabbath (Lev. 23: 32). 

And this limitation applied to all other days in the 
calendar, they began at sunset of one day and ended at 
sunset of the next day. , 
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CHAPTER Ili 


SABBATHS BESIDE THE SEVENTH DAY 


It is asserted that there were Sabbaths in Israel be- 
side‘the seventh-day Sabbaths, and this is true, with the 
exception that but for the day of Atonement they were 
not limited to one day. Those other Sabbaths are not 
now often considered in discussions of the periods of 
rest provided for the children of Israel, and because of 
nonobservance after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, in A.D. 70, and the removal of the Jews 
from Palestine, together with the neglect with which 
ancient and obsolete institutions are now treated, are 
practically forgotten by all except those who may be 
interested in the study of the Old Testament history. 

That other Sabbaths were provided for and observed 
may be shown. Every seventh year the Hebrew farm- 
ers refrained from the cultivation of their fields and the 
gathering of their crops, and let their lands rest; it 
was a Sabbath unto the land (Lev. 25: 2-7). In this 
sabbatical year the people subsisted on the surplus of 
the sixth year’s crop which for this purpose had been 
divinely increased (Lev. 25: 20-22), and the voluntary 
growth of the seventh, which was free to all comers and 
the beasts of the field (Lev. 25: 5-7). In this year also, 
the law was publicly read that the people might be in- 
structed as to its requirements, and a release of debts 
and of Hebrews held in bondage by their own people 
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was made (Deut. 15: 12). This was a Sabbath one 
year in length. 


Then the forty-ninth year being a sabbatical year in 
regular order, to it was added the fiftieth year, which 
was also observed by a rest to the land, and both by the 
return of alienated estates to the original owner or fam- 
ily and of bondservants to their families (Lev. 25: 8-17). 
It was the year of Jubilee, when slavery and involuntary 
poverty were unknown in Israel, and with the seventh 
sabbatical year constituted a Sabbath two years long. 
In these lengthy periods of rest and of blessing to the 
people, as well as in the seventh-day Sabbath, the ob- 
vious interpretation of their observance is stated in the 
words of Jesus, The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath. 


The lack of reference in the Old Testament to the ob- 
servance of the sabbatical year or the year of Jubilee 
may indicate, it has been thought, that those institutions 
were not regularly kept in Israel, and that through 
continual neglect they ceased to be observed. Other 
sources of information show, however, that they were 
not entirely neglected, and that the Gentile rulers of 
the Jews sometimes exempted them from paying tribute 
in those years when from lack of cultivation they were 
unable to pay. One reference indicates a sabbatic rest 
to the land, with its accompanying volunteer crop, in 
the time of King Hezekiah, when the Assyrian army 
had invaded the land and came up against Jerusalem, 
laying waste the country and devouring the crops as 
they advanced. In this emergency Hezekiah went up 
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to the temple and prayed to the Lord for deliverance, 
and the Prophet Isaiah gave the king a message of as- 
surance that his prayer was heard. After giving him 
hope that the enemy would be defeated, the prophet 
said: 

And this shall be a sign unto thee, Ye shall eat this 
year such things as grow of themselves, and in the sec- 
ond year that which springeth of the same; and in the 
third year sow ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, and 

eat the fruit thereof (II Kings 19: 29). 


This seems to indicate that the sabbatical year and 


_ Jubilee were observed at that time. 


“The devastations of the Assyrian army had, prob- 
ably, prevented the land from being sown that year; 
and the next is supposed to have been the sabbatical 
year; though this is the only intimation, in all the his- 
tory of Israel, that any regard was paid to that institu- 
tion (II Chron. 36: 21), but the Lord here engaged that 
the spontaneous produce of the land, from the corn 
shaken out, in gathering the preceding harvest, should 
be sufficient for the need of the people during those two 
years, and until a supply was obtained in the ordinary 
way (Lev. 25: 20-22).’? 


That there was a general neglect of the sabbatical 
year in the latter days of the kingdom of Judah seems 
certain, and that a Sabbath of longer duration than had 
ever before been kept was now given the land. The 
sin of kings and people in departing from the ways of 
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the Lord had become so open and general that the word 
of the Lord by Moses must need be fulfilled: 


And I will scatter you among the heathen, and will 
draw out a sword after you: and your land shall be deso- 
late, and your cities waste. Then shall the land enjoy 
her sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and ye be in 
your enemies’ land; even then shall the land rest, and 
enjoy her sabbaths. As long as it lieth desolate it shall 
rest; because it did not rest in your sabbaths, when ye 
dwelt wpon it (Lev. 26: 33-35). 

And a later prophecy was fulfilled when the people 
of Judah were carried captive to Babylon by King Nebu- 
chadnezzar: 

To fulfill the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah, until the land had enjoyed her sabbaths: for as 
long as she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfill three- 
score and ten years (II Chron. 36: 21; Jer. 25: 11). 

And thus a Sabbath seventy years in length for the 
and of Judah, began with the exile of the Jews to 
Babylon and continued until their return to Jerusalem 
seventy years later. By some commentators it is 
thought that this indicates that the sabbatical years had 
not been kept for 490 years. 


TABLE II—THE DIFFERENT SABBATHS IN THE BIBLE 


1. The seventh-day Sabbath, 24 hours long (Exod. 20: 
10). 
2. The Sabbath of the day of Atonement, the 10th day 
of the 7th month (Lev. 23: 26-32). 
3. The Sabbath of Pentecost, 48 hours long ee 7 
15-21). 
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4. The Sabbath of the 7th year, one year long (Lev. 
25: 4). 
5. The Sabbath of the Jubilee, the 49th and 50th years, 
two years long (Lev. 25: 8-12). 
6. The Sabbath of the Jewish exile, 70 years long (II 
~ Chron. 36: 21). 
The lengths of these different Sabbaths are qualified 
by day, year, etc., Sabbath being a period of rest or ces- 
sation measured by the qualifying term. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LAW OF THE SABBATH 


In the third month of their exodus from Egypt, the 
children of Israel came to Mount Sinai, and camped be- 
fore the mount (Exod. 19: 2). Moses had been there 
before, and there he had seen the bush aflame and it 
was not consumed, and he heard the voice of God speak- 
ing out of the bush and commissioning him to go and 
bring forth the people of Israel out of Egypt. And as an 
incentive to Moses to undertake the task, the promise 
was given him, When thou hast brought forth the people 
out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain 
(Exod. 3: 12). And Moses’ service to God upon that 
mountain was of the most unique character; no man 
has ever had a like experience. Others have gone up 
into mountains to seek passes for armies or for com- 
merce, or in scientific pursuits, or to enjoy the incom- 
parable views of peak and park and valley, of lake and 
waterfall and glacier. But Moses went up unto God, 
and the Lord called unto him out of the mountain, say- 
ing, Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, and tell 
the children of Israel; ye have seen what I did unto the 
Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and 
brought you unto myself (Exod. 19: 3, 4). And Moses 
became the bearer of God’s message to his people, the 
giver of his law to the nation which he had chosen, and 
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the recorder of his words and acts to all succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Among the laws then and there given to Israel, the 
one commonly called the Fourth Commandment claims 
attention at this time; that law is as follows: 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: but the seventh 
day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the 
Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it (Exod. 
20: 8-11). 

It is commonly held by commentators that the first 
clause of this commandment indicates the observance 
uf the Sabbath before its announcement in the wilder- 
ness and at Sinai. 

“The form of the Fourth Commandment, Remember, 
and so on, implies that the Sabbath had been previously 
known to the patriarchs and their descendants, though 
they were prone to forget it (Gen. 2: 3). [Perhaps it 
had been forgotten by, or denied to the Hebrews in 
E gypt. Migs 

The word remember does not, however, at peer imply 
a backward look. A parent may establish a rule of 
conduct for a child, to take effect upon a future occa- 
sion, and say, ‘““Remember, when the time comes, to do 
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as I now tell you.”’ And the child looks forward to the 
time when the parent’s command shall be obeyed. Re- 
member the Sabbath day (when it occurs), to keep it 
holy, would seem, therefore, to have been the require- 
ment of the Fourth Commandment, rather than the 
bringing to mind an event of remote antiquity. 


But does not the last clause of the Commandment 
show that the Sabbath’s origin was on the seventh day 
of the creation week? Wherefore—that is, for which 
reason, namely, the Lord’s rest on the seventh day— 
the Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. Did 
not the Sabbath follow the blessing and consecration? 
Is there, however, an assured mark of identification of 
the seventh day of the creation week with the first Sab- 
bath observance by man? And does the blessing and 
sanctification of the Sabbath day only mean that man 
should rest from labor on a stated day? The lapse of 
years from the creation to the exodus, and the circum- 
stances of the giving of the Sabbath at Sinai gave rise 
to features of Sabbath observance unknown and un- 
needed, and virtually impracticable at the beginning. 


The biblical history of the Sabbath shows a day given 
to the Hebrew people for reasons apart from the cessa- 
_ tion of the creative work, and a day appointed for that 
people alone; not that God’s rest on the seventh day 
and His blessing and hallowing that day should be de- 
leted from the reasons for Sabbath keeping, but that 
the day appointed and the laws for its observance first 
appear as historical subjects at the time of the exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt. After Moses had been di- 
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vinely instructed concerning the building of the taber- 
nacle, the altar, the offerings, the consecration of the 
priesthood and other ritual and ethical precepts, a fur- 
ther revelation of the Sabbath was made to him: 


And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou 
also unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my sab- 
baths ye shall keep: for it is a sign between me and you 
throughout your generations; that ye may know that I 
am the Lord that doth sanctify you. Ye shall keep the 
sabbath therefore; for it is holy unto you: every one that 
defileth it shall surely be put to death: for whosoever 
doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people. Six days may work be done; but in 
the seventh is the sabbath of rest, holy to the Lord: 
whosoever doeth any work in the sabbath day, he shall 
surely be put to death. Wherefore the children of Is- 
rael shall keep the sabbath, to observe the sabbath 
throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. 
It is a sign between me and the children of Israel for 
ever: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed 
(Exod. 31: 12-17). 


The salient points of this passage of Scripture are: 
(1) These words were spoken to the children of Israel 
alone; no other people was present, no other nation was 
addressed or implied as the recipient of this command. 
(2) The Sabbath was to be kept as a sign between God 
and the children of Israel in all the future of their his- 
tory. A sign is a device representing and indicating 
something farther on, something real and substantial, 
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something better, perhaps, as a store or office sign, show- 
ing where merchandise or service may be found; a road 
sign, indicating the distance to the next town, or that 
work is being done on the highway; or a sign of coming 
events, as when the first warm days indicate that spring 
‘is at hand. 


The sign of the Sabbath was based upon God’s rest 
at the creation, but pointed toward the future rather 
than the past; throughout your generations, forever, was 
the limitless sphere of use for the sign erected at Sinai. 
And its significance was, that ye may know that I am 
the Lord that doth sanctify you (Exod. 31: 13); that 
the knowledge of the Lord their God, who had chosen 
the people of Israel and set them apart from all other 
nations might be preserved to the end of time. By rest- 
ing on the Sabbath the children of Israel showed their 
faith in and obedience to the Lord, the God of their 
fathers, the Creator of heaven and earth, and their Re- 
deemer from Egypt, for a perpetual covenant. 


It is not alone the negative proposition that the Sab- 
bath does not appear in legend, tradition or history be- 
fore the revelation given in the wilderness that estab- 
lishes its beginning at the time of the exodus from 
Egypt and restricts its observance to the children of Is- 
rael. One portion of the scriptural history that is com- 
monly overlooked by those who contend for the various 
views of the subject, furnishes clear evidence of the Is- 
raelitish origin and observance of the Sabbath. 

In the Book of Deuteronomy Moses gives a summary 
of the goings and doings of the children of Israel from — 
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their leaving Sinai to their arrival in the land of Moab, 
on the eastern side of the River Jordan, where Moses 
delivered his farewell address to the nation. 


And Moses called all Israel, and said unto them, Hear, 
O Israel, the statutes and judgments which I speak in 
your ears this day, that ye may learn them, and keep, 
and do them. The Lord our God made a covenant with 
us in Horeb. The Lord made not this covenant with our 
fathers, but with us, even us, who are all of us here alive 
this day. The Lord talked with you face to face in the 
mount out of the midst of the fire, (I stood between the 
Lord and you at that time, to show you the word of the 
Lord: for ye were afraid by reason of the fire, and went 
not up into the mount:) saying, I am the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage (Deut. 5: 1-6). 


Then follow the Ten Commandments in the order of 
their occurrence in Exodus, with slight verbal differ- 
ences in the expression of some of them, but no signifi- 
cant change except in the Fourth Commandment, where 
not only a difference in wording, but an entirely differ- 
ent basis for Sabbath keeping appears. Instead of, 
Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as in Exo- 
dus, in Deuteronomy the Commandment reads: 


Keep the sabbath day to sanctify it, as the Lord thy 
God hath commanded thee. 
_ The command to labor on six days and rest the sev- 
enth, applicable as in Exodus to all members of the 
household, including servants, the stranger within the 
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gates and the working beasts, is followed by the pre- 
cept: 7 

That thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest 
as well as thou. | 

Then the reason for the institution of the Sabbath is 
given: 

. And remember that thou wast a servant in the land 

of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out 
thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched out 
arm: therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to 
keep the sabbath day (Deut. 5: 15). 

The question naturally arises when this Command- 
ment in Deuteronomy is compared with that in Exodus, 
“Why this difference?” 

The Bible is silent here, and large elements of con- 
jecture enter into the answers given by man. Discus- 
sion of the subject by scholars has produced opinions, 
but by the greater number it has been altogether ig- 
nored. 

The form of the Ten Commandments in Exodus is 
the one usually held and taught in the churches, and 
with which the Christian public is familiar; but there 
seems to be no reason why the form in Deuteronomy 
may not be accepted as the Ten Commandments, ex- 
cept a hesitancy to accept the Fourth Commandment 
in the form there given. 

One school of thought holds that the table in Exodus 
was given to our first parents in Eden, and thereby be- - 
came the law for the entire human race until the exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt, when the form of Deuter- 
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onomy was given to that nation and became the law for 
the Hebrew people.’ But as there is no record of the 
Commandments having been given in Eden, or at any 
time previous to the announcement of the law at Sinai, 
there is no reasonable ground for assuming that they 
originated at the creation or that they were given as the 
law of any Gentile nation. 

Another theory is that after forty pac experience 
in the wilderness: 

“The commemorative design of the institution being 
well known, the other reason was specially mentioned 
on this repetition of the law, to secure the privilege of 
sabbatic rest to servants, of which in some Hebrew 
families, they had been deprived. In this view, the 
allusion to the period of Egyptian bondage (v. 15), when 
themselves were not permitted to observe the Sabbath 
either as a day of rest or of public devotion, was pe- 
culiarly seasonable and significant, well fitted to come ~ 
home to their business and bosoms.’”* 

But Moses in his address in Deuteronomy said that 
the form he there gave and the words written on the 
tables of stone were the same: 

These words the Lord spake unto all your assembly 
in the mount out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud and 
of the thick darkness, with a great voice: and he added 
no more. And he wrote them in two tables of stone, 
and delivered them unto me (Deut. 5: 22). 

Upon the testimony of Moses there could not have 
been either two codes of the Ten Commandments, one 
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for the Hebrews and one for the Gentiles, given in two 
different eras, or an addition or amendment of one as 
the result of human experience. The words spoken by 
the Lord on Mount Sinai and written by his hand on the 
‘tables of stone were the same, and were definitely 
identified by Moses forty years later in the land of Moab. 
The variations in wording of the two tables do not ex- 
press a difference in intent, and this is true of the Fourth 
Commandment; in Exodus it is shown that the Sabbath 
was given because of God’s rest at the creation, and in 
Deuteronomy this truth was revealed to the Israelites 
at the time and because of their deliverance from Egypt. 


It is commonly overlooked by present-day readers 
that the Pentateuch was written by Moses during the 
exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt, and that 
his historical narrative of the creation was released, as 
present-day writers would say, to the Hebrews in that 
period. This does not detract from Moses’ inspiration, 
nor deny his accuracy as a historian; but it brings the 
origin of the Sabbath, so far as it was known to the 
children of Israel, from the dateless beginning to that 
seventh day in the wilderness on which the manna 
ceased to fall. That they had been instructed concern- 
ing a Sabbath previous to the revelation given by Moses, 
does not appear to be assured by the record. 

Dr. William Paley, in his The Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy (London, 1785), said: 

“The truth is, these different reasons were assigned 
to account for different circumstances in the command. 
If a Jew inquired, why the seventh day was sanctified 
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rather than the sixth or eighth, his law told him, because 
God rested on the seventh day from the creation. If he 
asked, why was the same rest indulged to slaves? his law 
bade him remember, that he was a slave in the land of 
Egypt, and ‘that the Lord his God brought him out 
thence.’ In this view the two reasons are perfectly 
compatible with each other, and with a third end of the 
institution, its being a sign between God and the people 
of Israel.’ 

And in view of the tenacious opinion of some that 
the Sabbath was fully revealed on the seventh day of 
the creation week, and that it has come down thence 
in an unbroken cycle on the seventh day to the present 
time; or in consideration of the claim of modern his- 
torical criticism that the Sabbath was developed from 
Canaanitish observance of the moon’s phases,’ the fol- 
lowing comment avoids the extreme of error either way 
and clearly exhibits the biblical setting of the subject: 

“Moreover, it is not the case, even according to the 
biblical view, that the complete revelation was made at 
the beginning. It is, rather, prepared for by the early 
revelation and by the leadings of the patriarchs. Not- 
withstanding the revelation in Moses, a progressive 
revelation takes place within the Old Testament (see 
especially the ethical deepening through the prophets 
and their Messianic prophecies.) Finally the New 
Testament is self-evidently a vast advance upon the Old. 

“But if we believe that the essential elements of the 
Old Testament revelation were actually in existence in 
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the time of Moses, we see above all in the further course 
of the Israelitish history a development of understand- 
ing of the revelation in agreement with it.’ 


The historical value of the events upon which the 
Sabbath Commandment is based, the creation and the 
exodus, need not be called in question here nor proof 
given of their accuracy; for the statements in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy exhibit a unity which must needs ban- 
ish any hesitation to accept them. Both tables of the 
Ten Commandments are prefaced by the declaration: 


I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 


And obedience to all the Ten Commandments was 
therefore required of the children of Israel. In Exodus 
equally with Deuteronomy the deliverance from Egypt 
was the great, outstanding fact in their history, the 
basic reason for the giving of the Ten Commandments 
and all the law, a more recent display of God’s power 
and providence than the far-off creation, and one with 
which they were intimately related. The remembrance 
and keeping of the Sabbath was based on this event, 
fresh in their memory and that would be handed down 
to successive generations as worthy of grateful remem- 
brance and faithful observance. It was as though the 
sacred historian may have had a forecast of the senti- 
ment of a modern poet: 


‘Twas great to speak the world from naught— 
"Twas greater to redeem.” 
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The progress of Sabbath observance may be traced in 
the biblical history from its beginning in the wilderness 
of Sin, as a day of rest from all work, particularly the 
gathering of manna on the seventh day, to its final de- 
velopment as the most notable day of the great annual 
_feasts of the nation. When the Israelites reached Mount 
Sinai, and Moses received the law from God, the Sab- 
bath became a fixed, legal observance, being written 
in the law which God had given them and which they 
had covenanted to obey. 


It is of the nature of laws, however, especially those 
which are fundamental or constitutional, that all fea- 
tures of their execution and observance do not appear 
on their face, and that other laws have later to be enacted 
as amendments or interpretations of the basic principles 
of government. This was true of the Sabbath Com- 
mandment. Why and how to keep the day holy may 
have raised questions then as now, which the Com- 
mandment did not answer in special cases, and decisions 
vital to the spiritual enlightenment and faithful obedi- 
ence of the people were announced from time to time. 
In the order of appearance in the Scriptures, the Sabbath 
as a sign between God and Israel came first, as noticed 
herein. It was a symbol of God’s ceasing from His cre- 
ative work and of the redemption of the people from 
bondage, speaking to the generation then in the wilder- 
ness, as well as to those of all future time, of God’s 
choice of that nation as His peculiar people. Later the 
command was given, Ye shall kindle no fire throughout 
your habitations upon the sabbath day (Exod. 35: 3). 
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This evidently told the Israelites that building a fire was 
work, and work that need not be done, as their food was 
provided for them on the sixth day, and in that climate 
a fire was not needed for warmth on any day; and the 
Sabbath Commandment had said, In it thou shalt not do 
any work, to which the penalty was added, Whosoever 
doeth any work therein shall be put to death. Repeat- 
edly it is said in the law, concerning the violator of the 
Sabbath, and of other Commandments, He shall be put 
to death, or He shall be cut off from among his people. 


The only infliction of this penalty on record was in the 
case of a man who was found gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath, and who was stoned to death by the people at 
God’s command. If he was gathering sticks with which | 
to kindle a fire, that would ordinarily have been an in- 
-nocent task; but the kindling of a fire on the Sabbath 
having been forbidden, it could not be overlooked as a 
trivial matter or pardoned as a sin of ignorance. The 
law was well known, and this man’s act was doubtless 
done presumptuously, in open defiance of God’s law, 
and his punishment served as a warning to Israel to 
avoid presumptuous sins (Num. 15: 30-36). 


The sacredness of the Sabbath was also impressed 
upon the people by its being classed with other re- 
ligious duties concerning which there was no question, 
as the honoring of parents: Ye shall fear every man his 
mother, and his father, and keep my sabbaths: I am the 
Lord your God (Lev. 19: 3); and reverence for the 
place of worship: Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and rev- 
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erence my sanctuary: | am the Lord (Lev. 19: 30; 
26: 2). 

The law of the Sabbath was uniform with that of the 
other Commandments generally, in that strict observ- 
ance was required of all the people, and that capital 
_ punishment was inflicted for violation. How Sabbath 
observance was developed as a leading feature of He- 
brew life will appear as the history of that people is re- 
lated. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SABBATH OF THE PROPHETS — 


About four hundred years after the giving of the law 

at Mount Sinai, in the days of Elisha the prophet, the 
Sabbath received the following mention: Wherefore 
wilt thou go to him today? It is neither new moon nor 
Sabbath (II Kings 4: 23). 
_ It was the husband of the woman of Shunem who had 
been hospitable to the prophet, who asked the question; 
their little son lay dead in the house, and the mother 
would go to the prophet for comfort. It was appropriate 
on the two days named to visit the prophet, but ap- 
parently unusual otherwise. But the woman’s case 
would admit of no delay, and she said, “It is well,” 
which ended the discussion of the subject. The child 
had been given to the woman through the prophet’s 
intercession as a reward for her hospitality, and his 
sudden death was a shock to the mother’s affection and 
faith which the prophet alone could relieve; and in re- 
sponse to Elisha’s intercession God feared the life of 
the child. 

The mention of the Sabbath in this connection has 
been thought to be the first historical reference to the 
day of rest in the Old Testament, and an evidence that | 
it had not been observed in the centuries preceding this 
event. But while this is the first reference to the day 
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after the giving of the law and the events of the exodus 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, yet the notice of the 
day here presupposes the Sabbath as a well-known and 
generally observed day at that time, and in regular se- 
quence from the days of Moses. The various references 
to the Sabbath in the historical and prophetical books 
likewise indicate the regular observance of the day from 
the giving of the law at Sinai, throughout the history of 
the Hebrew nation in Palestine. 

Notable among the texts in these Scriptures mention- 
ing the Sabbath, are some which fix approximately the 
date of the beginning of Sabbath observance. In Jere- 
miah the prophet says: 

Thus saith the Lord; Take heed to yourselves, and 
bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor bring it in by 
the gates of Jerusalem; neither carry forth a burden out 
of your houses on the sabbath day, neither do ye any 
work, but hallow the sabbath day, as I commanded your 
fathers (Jer. 17: 21, 22). 

As there is no recorded command to keep the Sab- 
bath until the “fathers” of the people of Jerusalem were 
encamped in the wilderness and at Sinai, the reasonable 
deduction is that the Sabbath was first given to the 
people of Israel at that time and place. And this is sus- 
tained by Ezekiel’s record: 

Wherefore I caused them to go forth out of the land of 
Egypt, and brought them into the wilderness. And I 
gave them my statutes, and showed them my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall even live in them. Moreover 
also I gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign between me 
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and them, that they might know that I am the Lord 
that sanctify them (Ezek. 20: 10-12). 


It is noticeable that these quotations from Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel are given by the prophets as the word of 
the Lord, the prophets being merely the recorders of 
those words. Therefore, on the authority of the divine 
pronouncement it is evident that the Sabbath was given 
to the Israelites during the exodus from Egypt, along 
with other laws and institutions which were given to 
them alone. 


This is further attested by Nehemiah in his history 
of the restoration of the Jews to Jerusalem, where he 
quotes the comprehensive prayer of the Levites, in 
which they praised the Lord for His great deliverance 
from Egypt, and among other divinely wrought acts in 
their behalf, cites the following: 


Moreover thou leddest them in the day by a cloudy 
pillar; and in the night by a pillar of fire, to give them 
light in the way wherein they should go. Thou camest 
down also upon Mount Sinai, and spakest with them 
from heaven, and gavest them right judgments, and true 
laws, good statutes and commandments: and madest 
known unto them thy holy sabbath, and commandedst — 
them precepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand of Moses 
thy servant: and gavest them bread from heaven for 
their hunger, and broughtest forth water for them out 
of the rock for their thirst, and promisedst them that — 
they should go in to possess the land which thou hadst 
sworn to give them (Neh. 9: 12-15). 
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If language in its obvious and consistent sense means 
anything, especially when truths are revealed in the 
Word of God, it must be admitted that the three in- 
spired writers above quoted say that the Sabbath was 
first given to the children of Israel when they came out 
of Egypt, and that it was a law and observance for them 
and their descendants alone. And aside from their in- 
spiration, three men telling the same story and agreeing 
upon the facts thereof, with no opportunity or motive 
for collusion, would be accepted in any court of law as 
competent witnesses. This is evidence in the case of 
the institution of the Sabbath which cannot be rebutted. 


- It should be noticed that the Sabbath was a gift of 
God to Israel, not a day set apart by popular choice or 
by an edict of civil or religious leaders. Nehemiah 
especially mentioned it in the prayer of the Levites as 
thy holy sabbath, and Ezekiel, quoting God’s own words, 
said, I gave them my sabbaths. This should be suf- 
ficient answer to the suggestion that the Sabbath was 
derived from similar observances in Egypt or Babylonia, 
or from a Canaanitish festival accompanying the moon’s 
phases. If the former, would it not have been mentioned 
by Moses, who was familiar with Egyptian customs, or 
by Nehemiah, who came from Babylon and had held a 
high position there? And as the Israelites had not yet 
entered Canaan when their Sabbath observance com- 
menced, it could not have been attributed to a Canaanite 
origin. It is listed with other gifts, laws, statutes, judg- 
ments, bread from heaven and water from the rock, to- 
gether with the promise of the land of Canaan as their 
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future home, all of which were limited as God’s peculiar 
favors or onsite to the children of Israel. 


That the Sabbath was observed as it is written in the 
law of the Lord (II Chron. 31: 3), in the preparation 
and placing of the showbread every Sabbath (I Chron. 
9: 32), and in the daily burnt offerings, including those 
for the Sabbath, attests the observance of the day from 
the time of Moses; and the priests and Levites, both 
those who came in and those who went out of the temple 
on the Sabbath, who were used as an armed force in the 
overthrow of the usurping Queen Athaliah and the 
placing of Joash, the rightful heir, on the throne, un- 
der the leadership of Jehoiada the priest, were there 
because of the ancient rule of serving in the courses of 
the temple service on the Sabbath, as well as for the 
special emergency of the day. 


The historical writers and the prophets not only show 
that the Sabbath was regularly observed in their days, 
but that various phases of its observance appeared from 
time to time. Isaiah presents a picture of a Sabbath 
kept according to the law, along with other rites and 
duties, but by an unspiritual and backslidden people, 
and his call is to repentance: Wash you, make you clean: 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well (Isa. 1: 16, 17). Sab- 
bath observance had become along with other acts of 
worship and service, mere routine and formal per- 
formances, without thought of pleasing God, which led 
eventually to nonobservance both of the Sabbath and 
other rites of God’s worship. 
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Jeremiah prophesies in the name of the Lord against 
bearing burdens in Jerusalem on the Sabbath, with the 
promise of reward if the people obeyed and a warning 
of doom if they disobeyed. But they obeyed not, neither 
inclined their ear, but made their neck stiff, that they 
might not hear, nor receive instruction (Jer. 17: 23). 
Ezekiel, replying to certain of the elders of Israel (who) 
came to inquire of the Lord, showed them that the Lord 
had given their fathers the Sabbath in the wilderness, 
to be a sign between me and them, that they might know 
that I am the Lord that sanctify them (Ezek. 20: 12). 
But the record is, My sabbaths they greatly polluted 
(Ezek. 20: 13). And the children of those fathers in 
the wilderness were warned not to follow their fathers’ 
example, but to walk in my statutes, and keep my judg- 
ments, and do them; and hallow my sabbaths. ... Not- 
withstanding the children rebelled against me... . they 
polluted my sabbaths (Ezek. 20: 19-21). 


The Prophet Amos, who prophesied in the kingdom 
of Israel about two hundred years before the times of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, exhibits the attitude of that. na- 
tion toward the Sabbath, in the mercenary mood which 
led them to ask, When will the new moon be gone, that 
we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we may set 
forth wheat, making the ephah small, and the shekel 
great, and falsifying the balances by deceit? That we 
may buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of 
shoes; yea, and sell the refuse of the wheat? (Amos 
Be. 6). 
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The Lord was not pleased with the formal worship 
of a sinful people, and the keeping of Sabbaths and 
other sacred assemblies by those whose hearts were far 
from him and whose hands were employed in works 
of deceit and oppression, as well as in Sabbath pollution. 
It was in harmony, therefore, with God’s holy nature 
and His righteous will that He should say to the Jews, 
When ye come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hand, to tread my courts? Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; the 
new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meet- 
ing. Your new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth; they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to 
bear them (Isa. 1: 12-14). 


Moreover, the impression of this unspiritual and hypo- 
critical observance of the Sabbath and other sacred 
feasts, upon the heathen was not good: the adversaries 
saw her, and did mock at her sabbaths (Lam. 1: 7). It 
was better that the day be not kept, than that it should 
be made the occasion of mockery, and in His righteous 
judgment against sinful Israel it was not inconsistent 
with His holiness that God should say, I will also cause 
all her mirth to cease, her feast days, her new moons, 
and her sabbaths, and all her solemn feasts (Hos. 2: 11). 
And thus the word of Jeremiah was fulfilled: The Lord 
hath caused the solemn feasts and sabbaths to be for- 
gotten in Zion, and hath despised in the indignation of 
his anger the king and the priest (Lam. 2: 6). 
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The cessation of the Sabbath and other solemn feasts 
came when Jerusalem was taken and destroyed by the 
Babylonian army, the temple was burned and the king, 
priests and people were carried to Babylon. Some of the 
poor of the people were left to till the ground and keep 
the country from becoming a wilderness, but among 
the poverty-stricken and war-harassed people, without 
priest or prophet to instruct them and lead their devo- 
tions, it was no wonder that the Sabbath should be for- 
gotten in Zion, and that the mirth and rejoicing of the 
feast days should cease. 


In Babylon there were priests and prophets among 
the exiles to instruct the people, and it may be that they 
kept the Sabbaths as best they could, for upon the re- 
turn to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah the observance of the Sabbath was resumed and 
the temple worship restored. Conditions in Judea, how- 
ever, called for laws and attitudes with regard to the 
Sabbath and other features of their religion which were 
new to the repatriated Jews. The country around Jeru- 
salem had been occupied, in part, at least, by foreign 
peoples who knew. nothing of or regarded not the laws 
and customs of the Jews, and who opposed the resettle- 
ment of the people in their ancestral homeland, but 
who now sought friendly relations with the returned 
exiles. Intermarriage and trade with the Jews was de- 
sired by those foreign people, and became the occasion 
for the adoption of laws governing those matters. 
Therefore, Nehemiah and the Jews took steps to protect 
their interests and their religion against the intrusion 
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of harmful influences; therefore they entered into a 
curse, and into an oath, to walk in God’s law, which was 
given by Moses the servant of God, and to observe and 
do all the commandments of the Lord our Lord, and 
his judgments and his statutes; and that we would not 
give our daughters unto the people of the land, nor take 
their daughters for our sons: and if the people of the 
land bring ware or any victuals on the sabbath day to 
sell, that we would not buy it of them on the sabbath, 
or on the holy day (Neh. 10: 29-31). 


These and other regulations for the temple service 
and for the gathering of tithes constituted a body of 
laws, in addition to the laws of Moses, which were 
necessary for the government of the people in their new 
environment and their relations with other peoples. 
The Jews were now at a turning point in the develop- 
ment of racial distinctions. From being largely an ag- 
ricultural and pastoral people, they were entering do- 
mestic trade and making contacts with foreign com- 
merce; and in these enterprises the Sabbath was not 
always kept sacredly. 


Nehemiah says, In those days saw I in Judah some 
treading wine presses on the sabbath, and bringing in 
sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, grapes, and figs, 
and all manner of burdens, which they brought into Je- 
rusalem on the sabbath day (Neh. 13: 15). He also no- 
ticed in Jerusalem the presence of foreign traders, men 
of Tyre .... which brought fish, and all manner of ware, 
and sold on the sabbath unto the children of Judah, and 
in Jerusalem (Neh. 13: 16). The governor reproved 
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those Jews who bought and sold on the Sabbath, and re- 
minded them that their fathers had been guilty of like 
sins, because of which God had caused them to be car- 
ried to Babylon, and the city of Jerusalem to be de- 
stroyed. Yet, said Nehemiah, ye bring more wrath upon 
Israel by profaning the sabbath (Neh. 13: 18). 


Nehemiah then caused the gates of Jerusalem to be 
closed at the commencement of the Sabbath, and not 
opened again until the Sabbath was past, also posting 
guards that no one should be permitted to bring in any 

- article of trade on the Sabbath. The traders, both do- 
mestic and foreign, being unable to enter the city on 
the Sabbath camped outside the gates, awaiting an op- 
portunity for entrance with their wares. But Nehemiah, 
seeing that the intent of the traders to do business in 
the city on the Sabbath was not entirely frustrated by 
being barred from the city on the day of rest, determined 
on a bold front and firm measures with them. Said he, 
Why lodge ye about the wall? if ye do so again, I will 
lay hands on you (Neh. 13: 21). And Nehemiah’s 
well-known character of one who invariably accom- 
plished what he set out to do, and never faltered in the 
face of opposition when he knew he was in the line of 
duty to God and his people, produced the desired effect 
at this juncture, for from that time forth came they no 
more on the sabbath (Neh. 13: 21). 


A change in the method of dealing with Sabbath vio- 
lators from the time of Moses may be noticed here; 
whereas in the wilderness the penalty for Sabbath vio- 
lation was stoning, under the governorship of Nehemiah 
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the closing of access to the market and the threat of ar- 
rest for continued attempts to enter the city for trade on 
the Sabbath were sufficient to bring about proper respect 
for the law. 

The prophets were firm believers in the divine insti- 
tution of the Sabbath, and their teaching included not 
only warnings against the violation of the sacred day, 
but promises of reward to those who keep the Sabbath 
from polluting it, and take hold of my covenant (Isa. 
06: 6). They also presented foreviews of the Sabbath 
in what is now called the “kingdom age,” or the mil- 
lennium, when Christ shall have returned with all His 
saints to reign over the purified earth. Isaiah speaks of 
that time when he says, And it shall come to pass, that 
from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath 
to another, shall all flesh come to worship before me, 
saith the Lord (Isa. 66: 23). 


In the last nine chapters of Ezekiel the prophet ap- 
pears in a vision in the land of Israel, in which he saw 
the city of Jerusalem and the temple built, and the 
twelve tribes of Israel allotted to the land, on a scale not 
before known nor as yet realized. The fulfillment of 
this vision is expected by some Bible students in the 
millennium; but what form it will take is not a matter 
of agreement among commentators. The following 
comments are submitted for the careful consideration 
of the reader: 


“The general scope of it I take to be: (1) To assure 
the captives that they should not only return to their 
own land, and be settled there, which had been often 
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promised in the foregoing chapters, but that they should 
have, and therefore should be encouraged to build, an- 
other temple, which God would own, and where He 
would meet them and bless them. That the ordinances 
of worship should be revived, and the sacred priesthood 
should there attend; and though they should not have 
a king to live in such splendor as formerly, yet they 
should have a prince or ruler (who is often spoken of 
in this vision) who should countenance the worship of 
God among them, and should himself be an example 
of diligent attendance upon it; and that prince, priests 
and people, should have very comfortable settlement 
and subsistence in their own land. (2) To direct them 
to look further than all this, and to expect the coming 
of the Messiah, who had before been prophesied of un- 
der the name of David, because he was the man who 
projected the building of the temple, and that should set 
up a spiritual temple, even the gospel church, the glory 
of which should far exceed that of Solomon’s temple, 
and which should continue to the end of time. The di- 
mensions of these visionary buildings being so large 
(the new temple more spacious than all the old Jerusa- 
lem, and the new Jerusalem greater than all the land 
of Canaan,) plainly intimates, as Lightfoot observes, 
that these things cannot be literally, but must be spiritu- 
ally understood. And the gospel temple, erected by 
Christ and His apostles, was so closely connected with 
the second material temple, was erected so carefully 
just at the time when that fell into decay, that it might 
be ready to receive its glories when it resigned them, 
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that it was proper enough that they should both be re- 
ferred to in one and the same vision. Under the type 
and figure of a temple and altar, priests and sacrifices, 
is foreshown the spiritual worship that should be per- 
formed in gospel times, more agreeable to the nature 
both of God and man; and that perfected at last in the 
kingdom of glory, in which perhaps these visions will 
have their full accomplishment; and some think in some 
happy and glorious state of the gospel church this side 
of heaven, in the latter days.” 

1 Wiuu1am JenKs, A Comprehensive Commentary, Ezek. 40, pp. 747-750 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SABBATH BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS 


When Moses had finished the writing of the law, he 
delivered it unto the priests .... and unto all the elders 
of Israel (Deut. 31: 9); it was to be their guidebook in 
all matters both of ritual and of conduct in Israel, and 
they were to be the administrators of the law. Every 
seven years, in the Feast of Tabernacles, they were to 
gather the people together and read the law in their 
hearing, that thus the people, especially the children, 
might learn what God required of them in the keeping 
of the law. 


In the years following Moses and the prophets ques- 
tions arose concerning the interpretation of the law at 
various points, and who should answer them except 
those who were supposed to sit in Moses’ seat? (Matt. 
23: 2). An extraordinary occasion for such instruction 
occurred after the restoration from the Babylonian exile, 
when a general demand was made upon Ezra for the 
reading of the law and its explanation to the people 
(Neh. 8: 1-8). This was necessary because of the sev- 
enty years’ exile at Babylon, when the temple having 
been destroyed, its services and the feasts and Sabbaths 
were in abeyance, and a new beginning was made at the 
restoration. In this period are found the elements of 
those forces and movements which later became domi- 
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nant in the development of Jewish life and character as 
found in the New Testament and subsequent times. 
The law of Moses was still the background of the na- 
tional and religious life of the Jews, but the captivity 
and the restoration mark the beginning of those influ- 
ences which have shaped and impressed Jewish life in 
later ages. 


“The edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the temple 
(ii Chr:36: (22,°233"Mzra 1: 1-4.°3: 75-5: 19762938 9° was 
in fact the beginning of Judaism; and the great changes 
by which the nation was transformed into a church are 
clearly marked.”* 


Those changes were, first, political: It was Cyrus the 
king of Persia, not a king of the Jewish race, who issued 
the decree for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
temple, and in the restoration to their fatherland the 
Jews continued under the rule of foreign monarchs. 
They were under the immediate governorship of Jews, 
as Ezra and Nehemiah, who were appointed by the 
Persian kings, and who administered the affairs of the 
province according to the law of Moses, but were re- 
sponsible to their foreign overlords. Second, economic 
and social: In Babylon many of the Jews acquired 
wealth and were able to assist materially in the re- 
habilitation of their country. 

‘When we speak of the Hebrews as prisoners in 
Babylon, we must bear in mind that the word is not 
used in its ordinary and literal sense. They were neither 
chained nor thrust into dungeons. They were not even 

1 Wru1am SmitH, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 787 
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treated as the serfs of their conquerors. So far as we 
can learn from the writings of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Daniel, and from the Apocryphal books of Tobit and 
Baruch, their condition was not marked by any social 
or civil disqualifications. They bought lands and built 
houses and planted gardens. They dwelt at ease in the 
land, marrying their children and bringing up their 
households according to the laws of Moses. They in- 
creased in numbers and in wealth, and (unless the Chal- 
deans were more active and sharp than most races) 
they probably succeeded in getting at least a reasonable 
share of the trade of Babylon into their hands. They 
even entered into public life, and attained the highest 
positions at the royal court. Daniel became the ruler 
of the province of Babylon; Nehemiah held the princely 
office of cupbearer to the king. The Hebrews in Babylon 
were in no sense an unprosperous or oppressed com- 
munity. They were not slaves. They were simply en- 
forced colonists, and though their immigration had been 
compulsory, their reception was far from harsh, nor 
was their treatment ungenerous. So far as worldly 
welfare was concerned they were probably better off 
than they had been in Judea.’”* 


Third, the change of Jewish thought and custom that 
was most noticeable and most closely related to Sabbath 
observance was traditional. Upon the return from Baby- 
lon the Jews were largely unfamiliar with the old He- 
brew language and literature, and when the Scriptures 
were read in their public assemblies it was necessary 

1 Henry Van Dyke, The Story of the Psalms, p. 175 
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that interpreters, men learned in both Hebrew and 
Aramaic be employed, who could give the sense and 
cause them to understand the reading (Neh. 8: 8). 

It was in this relation that the scribes began to assume 
prominence and leadership in the religious and social 
life of the Jews. There had been scribes as secretaries 
of the kings, enumerators of the military forces, and 
copyists of old records and oral teachings. In this last 
classification, and in the period following the life and 
work of Ezra the scribes came into prominence in a 
significant manner. 


“It no longer designates only an officer of the king’s 
court, but a class, students and interpreters of the law, 
boasting of their wisdom (Jer. 8: 8). The seventy years 
of the captivity gave a fresh glory to the name. The 
exiles would be anxious above all things to preserve the 
sacred books, the laws, the hymns, the prophecies of 
the past. The scribes’ office became more and more 
prominent. They appear as a distinct class, ‘the families 
of the scribes,’ with a local habitation (I Chr. 2: 55). 
They compile, as in the two Books of Chronicles, ex- 
cerpts and epitomes of larger histories (I Chr. 29: 29; 
TT Chyr. 9:7 295). , 


“Of the scribes of this period, with the exception of 
Ezra and Zadok (Neh. 13: 13), we have no record. A 
later age honored them collectively as the men of the 
Great Synagogue. Never, perhaps, was so important 
a work done so silently. They devoted themselves to 
the careful study of the text, and laid down rules for 
transcribing it with most scrupulous precision. A say- 
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ing is ascribed to Simon the Just (B.C. 300-290), the 
last of the succession of the men of the Great Synagogue, 
which embodies the principle upon which they acted, 
and enables us to trace the growth of their system. ‘Our 
fathers have taught us,’ he said, ‘three things: to be 
cautious in judging, to train many scholars, and to set 
a fence about the law.’ 


“They wished to make the law of Moses the rule of 
life for the whole nation and for individual man. But 
it lies in the nature of every such law, of every informal, 
half-systematic code, that it raises questions which it 
does not solve. The result showed that, in this as in 
other instances, the idolatry of the letter was destructive 
of the very reverence in which it had originated. Step 
by step the scribes were led to conclusions at which we 
may believe the earlier representatives of the order 
would have started back with horror. Decisions on 
fresh questions were accumulated into a complex system 
of casuistry. The new precepts, still transmitted orally, 
came practically to take their place. The right relation 
of moral and ceremonial laws was not only entirely for- - 
gotten, but absolutely inverted..... 


“The “Words of the Scribes,’ now used as a technical 
phrase for these decisions, were honored above the law. 
The first step was taken toward annulling the com- 
mandments of God for the sake of their own traditions. 
The casuistry became at once subtle and prurient, evad- 
ing the plainest duties, tampering with conscience (Matt. 
15: 1-6; 23: 16-23).”” 

1 AtrreD EDERSHEIM, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 
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The history of the scribes need not be followed here, 
except that the two main divisions which marked their 
publicity ought to be noticed. The schools of Hillel 
and Shammai marked two different lines of teaching 
and practice among the scribes, both of which had their 
origin in the first century before Christ, “and which 
more than others contributed to the development of the 
oraklaw.’* 

Concerning Hillel, who was born about B.C. 112, it 
is said that he was: 

“The noblest and most genial representative of his or- 
der, we may see in him the best fruits which the sys- 
tem of the scribes was capable of producing. .... His 
personal character was more lovable and attractive. 
The genial character of the man comes out in some of 
his sayings .... and present some faint approximation 
to a higher teaching.’ 

On the other hand Shammai was a man “of an iras- 
cible temperament and easily excited, he lacked the 
gentleness and tireless patience which so distinguished 
Hillel.”’® ‘Yet he realized his shortcomings, (and was) 
of great modesty. His religious views were strict even 
to severity. He founded a school antithetical to that of 
Hillel, and the proverb arose ‘Hillel looses what Sham- 
mai binds.’ ’* 

“The contrast showed itself in the conduct of the 
followers not less than in the teachers. The disciples 


1 ScHarr-Herzoc, New Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 

2 Wituiam SmitH, Bible Dictionary, “Scribes,” Vol. IV, pp. 2869-2870 
3 Jewish Encyclopedia, p. 230 

4 Scarr-Herzoc, New Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, p. 386 
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of Shammai were conspicuous for their fierceness, ap- 
pealed to popular passions, and used the sword to de- 
cide their controversies. Out of that school grew the 
party of the Zealots, fierce, fanatical, vindictive. .... 
Those of Hillel were like their master (comp. e.g., the 
advice of Gamaliel, Acts 5: 34-42), cautious, gentle, 
tolerant, unwilling to make enemies, content to let things 
take their course. One sought to impose upon the prose- 
lyte from heathenism the full burden of the law, the 
other that he should be treated with some sympathy 
and indulgence.” 


The Sabbath received large attention from the scribes 
in the period under consideration. A sabbath day’s 
journey, mentioned but once in the New Testament 
(Acts 1: 12), and not at all in the Old, had its origin 
at this time in the view of some of the scribes that 
the Mosaic prohibition, Let no man go out of his place 
on the seventh day (Exod. 16: 29), evidently a local 
and temporary rule against gathering the manna on 
the Sabbath, was a permanent law and applied to one’s 
going out of the city where he dwelt on that day. Thus 
it was taught that 2,000 paces from the city wall was a 
Sabbath day’s journey, about three-fourths of a mile. 


The rules of the rabbis for Sabbath observance were 
many and intricate. Jeremiah had prophesied against 
bearing burdens out of the houses and gates of Jerusa- 
lem on the Sabbath; and the question was seriously dis- 
cussed by the scribes as to what constituted a burden 


1 WiLu1AM SmitH, Bible Dictionary, “Scribes,” Vol. IV, p. 2870 
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forbidden to be borne on the Sabbath day. Edersheim 
says that in their interpretation: 


“A ‘burden’ meant, as the lowest standard of it, the 
weight of ‘a dried fig.’ But if ‘half a fig’ were carried at 
two different times—lifted or deposited from a private 
into a public place, or vice versa—were those two ac- 
tions to be combined into one, so as to constitute the 
sin of Sabbath desecration? And if so, under what con- 
ditions as to state of mind, locality, ete.? And, lastly, 
how many different sins might one such act involve? 
To give an instance of the kind of questions that were 
generally discussed, the standard measure for forbidden 
food was the size of an olive, just as that for carrying 
burdens was the weight of a fig. If a man had swal- 
lowed forbidden food of the size of half an olive, re- 
jected it, and again eaten of the size of half an olive, 
he would be guilty, because the palate had already 
tasted food to the size of a whole olive; but if one had 
deposited in another locality a burden of the weight of 
half a fig, and removed it again, it involved no guilt, 
because the burden was altogether of only a half fig, 
nor even if the first half fig’s burden had been burnt 
and then a second half fig introduced. Similarly, if an 
object that was intended to be worn or carried in front 
had slipped behind it involved no guilt, but if it had 
been intended to be worn or carried behind, and it 
slipped forward, this involved guilt, as involving labor.””* 

Under the teaching of the scribes, therefore, the Sab- 
bath was observed with scrupulous attention to details 

1 ALFRED EDERSHEIM, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 
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of conduct which must have required constant watch- 
fulness lest one offend in any particular. The law of 
the Sabbath was, in it thou shalt not do any work (Exod. 
20: 10), and the gathering of sticks to kindle a fire had 
been punished by death; on this principle, therefore, 
the scribes defined as labor forbidden on the Sabbath, 
the wearing of shoes with nails in them, as that would 
be to bear a burden; the walking on the grass, by which 
the seed might be crushed out, as that would be thresh- 
ing; the dipping of a radish in salt and letting it remain 
until it absorbed much of the salt, as that would be to 
make a pickle; the plucking of ears of grain and rubbing 
out the kernels thereof for eating, which would be both 
threshing and preparing food; and so on for thirty-nine 
different kinds of work, the most of which was both 
trivial by nature and an infringement of personal lib- 
erty. 


One of the most unwise precepts of the scribes and 
disastrous in its effects, was that which forbade the 
bearing of arms and fighting, whether in offensive or 
defensive warfare on the Sabbath. To wield weapons 
in battle would involve the bearing of burdens unlaw- 
ful on the Sabbath, and activity inconsistent with Sab- 
bath rest, and, perchance, the traveling of more than the 
limited Sabbath day’s journey. 


An event following the practice of this precept oc- 
curred with disastrous results in the war for liberty 
against the Greek King Antiochus Epiphanes, of Anti- 
och, who had forbidden the exercise of the Jewish re- 
ligion and had offered an unclean beast on the altar of 
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the Lord at Jerusalem; he also had idolatrous altars 
erected and required the Jews to sacrifice to the heathen 
gods. And one thousand Jews of both sexes and all 
ages, who had remained true to the God of their fathers 
and had taken refuge in caves in the wilderness, and re- 
fused to come out and fight on the Sabbath for their 
freedom and their lives, were slaughtered without mer- 
cy. The Maccabees, or leaders of the Jews, seeing that 
the entire nation might thus be cut off, decided that 
fighting in self-defense on the Sabbath was not pro- 
hibited by the law, and thereafter the Jews fought 
valiantly when attacked on the day of rest, but refrained 
from offensive warfare on the Sabbath. This was taken 
advantage of by the Romans under Pompey, at the siege 
of Jerusalem, in B.C. 63, who noticing the inaction of 
the Jews on the Sabbath, employed the day in building 
works and placing engines of war in position favorable 
to the taking of the city in following days. 


The repetition of more of these rabbinic laws would, 
perhaps, be inexpedient, as it might impose a burden 
upon the reader on the Sabbath or any other day; and 
the examples given are sufficient to show the character 
of the innovations imposed upon the law of Moses by 
those who sat in Moses’ seat but failed to emulate the 
wisdom of that celebrated lawgiver. 


The scribes are frequently mentioned with the Phari- 
sees in the New Testament, and they were largely in- 
cluded in that sect and became active opponents of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the years of His ministry in Judea 
and Galilee. The synagogue became an institution of 
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Jewish life during the Babylonian exile, and in the cen- 
turies following the restoration assumed a prominence 
and influence which it still maintains as the center of 
Jewish solidarity in all countries. In the life and work 
of Jesus the synagogue, the traditions of the elders and 
the opposition of the scribes and Pharisees to His works 
of mercy on the Sabbath receive much attention from 
the writers of the four Gospels. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE SABBATH IN THE DAYS OF CHRIST 


When our Lord Jesus Christ began His earthly minis- 
try, the Sabbath was a well-established day of observ- 
ance among the Jews; it had come down through the 
centuries from the time of Moses, and was an essential 
feature of the Jewish religion. Whether in Judea or 
any other country the Jew was known by his keeping 
the Sabbath, and the manner of his keeping it was not 
a matter of personal choice, but was subject to laws 
which were binding upon the conscience and directive 
of the conduct of men. But those laws were not of 
Moses altogether, for “the traditions of the elders” had 
come to have the force of law above that of Moses. 


Jesus was walking with His disciples on the Sabbath — 
through the grain fields of Galilee, and being hungry the 
disciples began to pluck the heads of barley, and rub- 
bing them in their hands separated the grains from the 
chaff, and ate them as they walked along. It was an en- 
tirely natural and lawful thing for them thus to do, re- 
gardless of the ownership of the grain field, and no criti- 
cism should have been given the disciples for their ac- 
tion. But there were present some Pharisees who said, 
Why do ye that which it is not lawful to do on the sab- 
bath days? (Luke 6: 2). Not that it was unlawful to 
pluck the heads of grain and eat thereof, for it was al- 
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lowed by the law of Moses that one might pluck grapes 
from a neighbor’s vineyard or heads of grain from his 
field to satisfy hunger (Deut. 23: 24, 25), but that ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Pharisees this was forbid- - 
den on the Sabbath days, for in them all work was 
forbidden, and in plucking the ears of grain and rub- 

bing them in the hands two kinds of work, reaping and 
- threshing, were performed, as the Pharisees construed 
the act; besides all food must be prepared for the Sab- 
bath on the day before. 


Jesus’ reply to the Pharisees established a principle 
of Sabbath observance that was in direct contrast with 
the traditions of the elders, and it has become the in- 
heritance of His followers everywhere and in all times. 
It was based on the original design of the Sabbath, 
which He illustrated by the examples of men who while 
engaged in the service of God, apparently violated the 
law, and yet were blameless. He said, Have ye never 
read what David did, when he had need, and was an 
hungred, he, and they that were with him? How he 
went into the house of God in the days of Abiathar the 
high priest, and did eat the shewbread, which it is not 
lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave also to them 
which were with him? And he said unto them, The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath (Mark 2: 25-28). 

Jesus referred to a well-known incident in the life 
of David who, fleeing from the wrath of King Saul, 
came with his followers to the tabernacle and asked 
the priest for bread for himself and men. The priest 
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replied that he had no common bread, but only the 
shewbread which was reserved for the use of the priests. 
But he gave David the shewbread, considering it com- 
mon in view of the need; and Jesus, bearing witness to 
the truth of the Old Testament book in which the inci- 
dent is recorded, endorsed the act of the priest. The 
hallowed bread was not so sacred in this case that it 
could not be used to satisfy human need when the 
hungry outside the priesthood required it. And the 
sacredness of the Sabbath day likewise yielded to the 
need of the hungry for food, when the means of pro- 
viding it were at hand. 

And thus the original institution of the Sabbath was 
declared to be a day set apart for man’s use of the 
common blessings of life, rest and food; and though 
man should observe it as sacred unto God, the Creator 
and Redeemer of man, yet a wide contrast with the 
burdensome restrictions of the rabbis was noticeable in 
Jesus’ example and teaching. According to their tra- 
dition man must have been made for the Sabbath, so 
careful must he be to avoid the sin of Sabbath breaking 
that hunger and sickness might not be relieved if labor 
was thereby involved. 

Jesus further said to the Pharisees on this occasion: 
Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the sabbath 
days the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and 
are blameless? But I say unto you, That in this place 
is one greater than the temple. But if ye had known 
what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, 
ye would not have condemned the guiltless (Matt. 12: 
D-7). | 
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Jesus referred to that provision of the law [for con- 
- tinual burnt offerings and for the placing of the shew- 
bread on the table in the temple on the Sabbath. The 
continual burnt offering for each day was two lambs 
(Num. 28: 3, 4), and on the Sabbath this number was 
doubled, four lambs being the offering for the Sabbath 
day (Num. 28: 9-10). The daily work of the priests 
was, therefore, not suspended on the Sabbath, but was 
actually doubled, it was the busiest day of the week for 
them. On this day, also, the priests made the shew- 
bread and placed it on the table. Technically, the priests 
profaned the Sabbath, the law for that day being, In it 
thou shalt not do any work; but the service of the 
priests was largely increased on that day. And yet 
Jesus declared them blameless. They were doing the 
work to which God had assigned them, a sacred work, 
therefore necessary, and one to be distinguished from 
the gainful occupations of men in the common walks 
of life. 


It being lawful, therefore, for the priests to work in 
the temple on the Sabbath, ‘The ordinary rules for 
the observance of the Sabbath gave way before the re- 
quirements of the temple; but there are rights here be- 
fore which the temple itself must give way.’ 


And in the presence of the One greater than the 
temple, the disciples of Christ were blameless for having 
satisfied their hunger by rubbing out the barley grains 
on the Sabbath day. 

1 JAMIESON, FaussSET AND Brown, A Commentary, Vol. II, p. 39 
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The temple as an institution was national, local and 
temporary, a sanctuary for the Jewish nation, an insti- 
tution peculiar to Jerusalem, and since its destruction 
the Jews have lived and worshiped without it; the Sab- 
bath, moreover, was limited to the Jews in so far as 
offerings and ceremonies were concerned. But Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour and Lord of all who will believe on 
Him, and who by virtue of His sacrifice upon the cross 
have access to God through Him, is greater than the 
temple, and His gospel of salvation by grace through 
faith requires only the one sacrifice for sin which He 
made, and reaches to every land and people and to the 
remotest bounds of time. Moreover, the need of all 
men for such a Saviour, together with their need for 
the common necessities of life, takes the precedence 
over temple rites and Sabbath observances, which “must 
give way before moral duties, and particularly the ne- 
cessities of nature.’ 


The issue of Sabbath observance was not only raised 
by the scribes and Pharisees with Jesus concerning the 
preparation of food on the Sabbath, but became more 
intense with regard to healing. The rabbis held very 
pronounced views concerning the care of the sick and 
the giving of remedies on the day of rest. 


“Their fine-spun casuistry had elaborated endless 
rules for the treatment of all maladies on the sacred 
day. A person in health was not to take medicine on 
the Sabbath. For the toothache vinegar might be put 
in the mouth, if it were afterward swallowed, but it 

1 Ibid., p. 40 
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must not be spat out again. A sore throat might not be 
gargled with oil, but the oil might be swallowed. It was 
unlawful to rub the teeth with sweet spice for a cure, 
but, if it were done to sweeten the breath, it was per- 
mitted. No fomentation, etc., could be put to affected 
parts of the body..... The school of Shammai held it 
unlawful to comfort the sick, or visit the mourner on 
the Sabbath, but the school of Hillel permitted it..... 
To kindle or extinguish a fire on the Sabbath was a great 
desecration of the day, nor was even sickness allowed 
to violate the rabbinical rules. It was forbidden to give 
an emetic on the Sabbath—to set a broken bone or put 
back a dislocated joint, though some rabbis, more lib- 
eral, held that whatever endangered life made the Sab- 
bath law void, ‘for the commands were given to Israel 
only that they might live by them.’ One who was 
buried under ruins on Sabbath, might be dug for and 
taken out, if alive, but, if dead, he was to be left where 
he was, till the Sabbath was over.””* 


The Sabbath observance of the Jews in the days of 
Christ was, therefore, the outgrowth of views, opinions 
and customs which had been in the making for many 
years, and as the “traditions of the elders” had assumed 
the force of laws from which there was no appeal. 
When Jesus began His ministry of healing the sick there 
was no question of His authority to heal, and that He 
did heal in numerous instances was not disputed. But 
-when the healing took place on the Sabbath the Phari- 
sees put to Jesus the question, Is it lawful to heal on 

1 GeIKE, Life of Christ, pp. 99-100 
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the sabbath days? (Matt. 12: 10). They appealed to 
their tradition, as they had done when the disciples had 
plucked and eaten the grain as they were passing 
through the grain fields on the Sabbath. 


The tenacity and general acceptance of this tradition 
may be seen in the indignation expressed by the ruler 
of the synagogue when Jesus had healed a woman of 
an infirmity of eighteen years’ standing: There are six 
days in which men ought to work: in them therefore 
come and be healed, and not on the sabbath day (Luke 
13: 14); in the reproach of the Jews to the man who 
had been healed at the pool of Bethesda, and who was 
carrying his bed in response to Jesus’ command to take 
up his bed and walk: It is the sabbath day: it is not law- 
ful for thee to carry thy bed (John 5: 10); in the ob- 
jection of the Pharisees to the healing of the man who 
had been born blind: This man is not of God, because 
he keepeth not the sabbath day (John 9: 16); and in 
the bringing of the sick to Jesus at sunset on the Sab- 
bath, so that their healing might take place on the new 
day which began at that time, and not on the Sabbath 
(Mark 1: 32; Luke 4: 40). What Jesus would have 
done had they brought the sick to Him earlier on the 
Sabbath is doubtless indicated by the record, and he 
laid his hands on every one of them, and healed them. 

Such was the Sabbath of Jesus’ ministry, in which the 
Pharisees sought to hamper Him in His gracious work 
of healing the sick, and accused Him of breaking the 
Sabbath by His work of healing them. But a marked 
difference between His teaching and practice and that 
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of the Jewish leaders appears: For he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes (Matt. 7: 
29). He was conscious of divine authority as the Son 
of God and as the fulfillment of the words of the proph- 
et: Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses 
(Matt. 8: 17; see Isa. 53: 4). The scribes, on the other 
hand, were merely repeaters of the opinions and tra- 
ditions of those who had preceded them as teachers of 
the law, and had given to their traditions the effect of 
laws for the Jewish people. 


Jesus replied to the Pharisees’ question, Is it lawful 
to heal on the sabbath days? by saying, I will also ask 
you one thing; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do 
good, or to do evil? to save life, or to destroy it? (Luke 
- 6: 9). They were discreetly silent to this question, 
knowing that the law licensed no evil nor the destruc- 
tion of life. But when Jesus had healed a man with a 
withered hand on the Sabbath day, their narrow- 
minded adherence to their tradition led them to conspire 
with the Herodians how to destroy Him. 


He also put to His adversaries the practical question 
of the pulling of a beast from a pit on the Sabbath day, 
which was allowed by the rabbinic law, and would nat- 
urally be done by the owner, in order that his beast 
should not perish; and when the Pharisees could not 
object to this, Jesus said, How much then is a man bet- 
ter than a sheep? (Matt. 12: 12). If an ox, an ass ora 
sheep should fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, it should 
be pulled out on that day; how much more, then, should 
a man or a woman be healed of bodily infirmity on the 
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Sabbath day?” What assurance of man’s worth in the 
sight of the Lord, and what evidence that the Sabbath 
was made for man! - : 


Is it said that Jesus attended the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, and took part in its services, thereby putting 
the seal of His approval and example upon the day and 
its observance—the seventh day of the week—and that 
we should follow in His steps? Let it be understood 
that the synagogue and the Sabbath of our Lord’s day 
were developments of Judaism after the Babylonian 
captivity, and especially after the cessation of prophecy 
and the completion of the Old Testament canon; that 
Jesus revealed the unscriptural and inhumane attitude 
of the Jewish Sabbath keepers and appealed to the law 
of Moses, rather than the traditions of the elders, as 
the course to be followed by those who sought His heal- 
ing power (See Matt. 8: 2-4; Mark 1: 44; Luke 5: 12- 
14). And for His followers today the example of Him 
who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil; for God was with him (Acts 10: 
38), on the Sabbath and every day alike, is eminently 
worthy of emulation. 


Moreover, Jesus entered the synagogue not merely to 
worship as a Jew, by taking part in the Scripture lessons 
and prayers for the day, but to declare His divine mis- 
sion on earth. He was there for a greater and more 
beneficent purpose than to observe a day or engage in a 
ritual that was based on rabbinic lore. He was there as 
the leader of the service that day, and stood up for to 
read. And there was delivered unto him the book of 
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the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it is written, The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. And he closed the book, and he gave it again 
to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them 
that were in the synagogue were fastened on him. And 
he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears (Luke 4: 16-21). 


It is the purpose of those who meet upon a stated day 
for the worship of God to exalt, not the day nor the 
form of service, but the One who on the day after the 
Sabbath fulfilled all that the Scriptures had foretold of 
Him as the Saviour of men, by rising from the dead, the 
Victor of death and the grave. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE LORD’S DAY 


The Lord’s Day is the scriptural name of the first 
day of the week, otherwise called Sunday and the Sab- 
bath. This name occurs but once in the Bible, namely, 
I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day (Rev. 1: 10). But 
its application to the usual day of Christian rest and 
worship is sustained by infallible witnesses. It is in a 
class with the Lord’s supper (I Cor. 11: 20), which is 
also found but once in the Scriptures, but for the scrip- 
tural authority of which there is abundant evidence. 


The Lord’s Day is so called because of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ from the dead on that day. 
It was the day on which Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary, Salome, Joanna and other women came to the 
sepulcher with spices and ointments to anoint the body 
of the Lord, and found the stone rolled away from the 
sepulcher, which was empty, except for the discarded 
graveclothes and the watching angels. And the angels 
said to the women, Ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. 
He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. 

Proof of the resurrection need not be given here; it 
is only necessary to say that after the death of Christ 
on the cross it is the most prominent doctrine of the 
Christian religion, and was the great truth of the gos- 
pel which the apostles and other early preachers pro- 
claimed to a hostile and unbelieving world, and by 
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which multitudes of both Jews and Gentiles were won 
to faith in him who was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification (Rom. 4: 25). 


The powerful Jewish hierarchy and the still more 
powerful Roman empire combined to put Jesus to 
death and to persecute His followers after His resur- 
rection, being grieved that they taught the people, and 
preached through Jesus the resurrection from the dead 
(Acts 4: 2). But the powers which crucified the Lord 
and laid Him in the tomb, sealing the tomb and posting 
a guard that there might be no deception concerning 
His predicted rising again, have long since perished 
from the earth, while the glad tidings that the Lord is 
risen indeed have reached the remotest bounds of hu- 
man habitation, and an empire of believers, the number 
of which neither Judea nor Rome ever dreamed, has 
been gathered from every race and nation. 


Sunday is derived from Dies Solis, the day of the 
sun, the Roman name of the first day of the week, and 
is now simply the civil name of the day. Objection 
to the name Sunday has been offered because of its 
“pagan” origin; it was named for the sun, anciently an 
object of pagan worship, and supposed to have been 
one of the seven planets whose names were given to 
the days of the week. But if Sunday is rejected on 
that account, the names of all the other days of the 
week, and of many of the months, as well as all names 
in the English language derived from the Latin or 
other ancient languages of Europe, which have had to 
do with pagan objects of worship, should be discarded 
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also. What have been in use for nearly two thousand 
years as designations of days, months, etc., are harm- 
less in an age when they have no other meaning. 


But Sabbath is not used in the Bible to designate the 
first day of the week, except by a rendering of the 
Greek in certain passages (Matt. 28: 1; Mark 16: 2, 9; 
Luke 24: 1; John 20: 1, 19; Acts 20: 7; I Cor. 16: 2), 
which is legitimate but not exclusive. The phrase, mia 
ton sabbaton, literally, “one of the sabbaths,” is ren- 
dered in the King James and the American Standard 
Versions, ‘‘the first day of the week,” the word day 
being in italics to show that it is not in the Greek, and 
week being given as the translation of sabbaton, that is, 
according to some authorities, ‘from sabbath to sab- 
bath.” This is the usage with nine texts, the eight no- 
ticed above and Luke 18: 12. 

In the last passage, Jesus speaks of the prayer of a 
Pharisee in the temple, who says, I fast twice in the 
week. The Greek of this phrase is, neesteuoo dis tou 
sabbatou, the noun being in the genitive singular, and 
the word is usually translated as “sabbath.” That this 
word may properly be rendered “week,” where the evi- 
dent meaning is not the Sabbath day, is shown by emi- 
nent authorities. Dr. D. B. Von Haneberg, of Munich, 
Germany, published, in 1869, The Religious Antiquities 
of the Bible, in which he said: 

“Finally we will say a few words concerning the man- 
ner of designating the days of the week. In the Old 
Testament no case of such designation occurs, but we 
find it in the New. There the day succeeding the Sab- 
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bath, which we call Sunday, is designated as mia toon 
sabatoon (John 20: 1,'19;: Acts 20: 7; I Cor. 16: 2). 
This use of the cardinal is conformable to the Aramaic 
usage, while proteei sabbatou (Mark 16: 9), corre- 
sponds better with the use of the Mischnah. In Ara- 
maic, Sunday is called Had B’ shabbta; Monday, T’reen 
B’ shabbta, etc. The exact rendering of the phrase 
Had B’ shabbta is: one (eins) in the week; so that shab- 
bat stands here (as shabba) (a) (in Syriac) for week 
(b). Footnote (a). In the New Testament sabbaton un- 
doubtedly has the meaning, week, in Luke 18: 12.’” 


-~Commenting on Von Haneberg’s exposition of the 
text, Dr. Augustus Webster says, “It is established, then, 
that Haneberg had a right to say, ‘sabbaton undoubtedly 
has the meaning, week, in Luke 18: 12.2. A man who 
held to the tradition of the Elders, could not omit two 
of the sabbath meals, and boast that he had fasted 
twice on the Sabbath, without being regarded as stupid 
for considering that to be fasting, and impious for vio- 
lating the very tradition that he professed to venerate: 
the special preparation for that day, being the providing 
of rich and well cooked food; and no one to consider 
himself too noble, rich, or wise, to presume to take no 
personal part in the preparation; no number of servants 
excusing him from employing his own hands, in the 
case. .... There can be no diversity of opinion, here; 
Luke, UNDOUBTEDLY, meant by dis sabbatou, twice 
a week.’” 

1 AucusTus WEBSTER, Studies in the New Testament, p. 62 
1 Ibid., p. 65 
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Definitions of sabbaton as “week,” are also found in 
standard Greek-English Lexicons, as follows: 

Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon: “2. a week, 
New Testament.” 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, by 
W. J. Hickie, M.A.: “a week, Mark 16: 9; Luke 18: 12; 
LCory 1622.4 


The phrase, “the first day of the week,” would not, 
therefore, seem to be without value in marking the time 
of the resurrection of Christ, and the day of assembly 
of the early Church. 

Those, however, who think that sabbaton should uni- 
formly be translated as “sabbath,” and that that name 
should be used to designate the first day of the week, 
upon which our Lord rose from the tomb, are en- 
titled to a hearing. The rendering of the Greek in the 
texts above referred to, as “‘the first of the sabbaths,” 
is claimed to be not only literal, but the clearest expo- 
sition of the meaning of the sacred writers. The fol- 
lowing are explicit in their treatment of the subject: 

“In biblical or Old Testament Greek, sabbaton is 
never used to express week. Or stating the truth dif- 
ferently, in Old Testament Greek sabbaton is never 
used as a substitute for hebdomas. To state the matter 
still differently, hebdomas in its various forms is the 
only word. used in the Greek Old Testament with which 
to express week or weeks. The evangelists and the 
Apostle Paul quote Christ in the exact usage of Old 
Testament Greek.’” 

1SamuEL W. GAMBLE, Sunday the True Sabbath of God, p. 156 
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The equivalents of “day” and “week’’ not being found 
in the Greek of the texts where sabbaton occurs, the 
evident translation of the word would seem to be “sab- 
bath,” as different words for “day” and ‘‘week” are 
used in the Greek. This position is supported in the 
following excerpt: 


“The day of our Lord’s resurrection from the dead 
was made and named (in the Greek) the first of the 
Sabbaths, as being the restoration of the relative prime- 
val Sabbath, the first by pre-eminence, as being com- 
memorative of the great certifying fact on which the 
scheme of redemption is pivoted..... 


“From Sabbath to Sabbath is usually a week. So 
from Tuesday to Tuesday, or Sunday to Sunday, is a 
week. The Greek appears to have no specific word for 
week, and therefore uses hebdomas, from hepta, seven. 
The Hebrew uniformly uses shabua, not Shabbath, nor 
Shabbathon, for week. See Gen. 29: 27. ‘Fulfill her 
week and we will give thee this also for the service which 
thou shalt serve with me yet seven other years.’ 


“The first record to examine is Matt. 28: 1. This 
Gospel was doubtless written in Hebrew (Aramean), 
but it must have been early translated into Greek; and 
since its record concerning the great question now in 
hand agrees with that of the other evangelists, we will 
begin with the sentence already indicated. It reads 
thus: Opse de Sabbaton, te epiphos-kouse eis mian Sab- 
baton, elthe Maria he Magdalene, etc.—At the end of 
the sabbaths, as it began to dawn toward the first of the 
sabbaths, came Mary the Magdalene, ete. The Accepted 
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Version reads, In the end of the sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, etc. It appears 
presumptuous to question a reading so long and so gen- 
erally acquiesced in. But is this a true translation? Is 
it, in truth, a translation at all? Suppose a Greek 
scholar, who knew nothing of ‘Hebraisms,’ were asked 
to read it in English, what would he make of it? ‘Day’ 
and ‘week’ are both supplied, the latter, I must think, 
gratuitously; for surely the aforesaid scholar would not 
find it in the text, nor implied by the text. That given 
above would appear to be a literal rendering.’ 


The arguments and findings of the above-quoted 
writers are those of nineteenth and twentieth century 
scholars, rather than of fathers of the early Church, and 
represent the accurate researches of modern exegetes 
and polemics in a day when controversy over the Sab- 
bath is acute, rather than the example and teaching of 
the early Church fathers at a period when the day was 
not in dispute. It should also be considered that modern 
advocates of the Christian Sabbath, let their translations 
be ever so consistent with Biblical Greek, have been 
reared in an atmosphere of Puritanic doctrine and in- 
fluence concerning the Sabbath, and whose teaching and 
observance of the Sabbath have been derived from the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and other Puritanic 
documents, rather than the writings of the apostles and 
fathers of the primitive Church. 


However convincing the argument for the proper 
translation of the Greek of the New Testament may 
_1M. C. Brices, The Sabbath, What-Why-How, p. 108 
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seem to be, and that proper rendering is desirable, all 
will say, Amen! yet it should be understood that in the 
apostolic and patristic ages of the Church the term 
Sabbath was not applied to the Lord’s Day. This day 
has a history of its own, and in the early Church was 
kept separate from the Sabbath, a purely Jewish insti- 
tution. The application of Sabbath to Sunday, while 
strengthened, perhaps, by the literal rendering of the 
Greek, is approached from a different angle. 


The writings of the Apostle Paul show that the ob- 
servance of the seventh-day or Jewish Sabbath is not 
binding upon the followers of Christ. He says in Ro- 
mans, One man esteemeth one day above another: an- 
other esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it (Rom. 14: 
5; 6): 

This text has been perverted by those who do not 
wish to keep a Sabbath day, in order that they may la- 
bor or seek recreation on all days alike, as they may 
choose. But that was not the meaning of Paul, whose 
admonition concerned the keeping of the Jewish Sab- 
bath by Christians. The Jewish disciples might keep 
the seventh day as Jews, if they chose to do so, and it 
would be a matter of indifference to the Gentile Chris- 
tians, who were under no obligation to observe that 
day, but who esteemed the first day highly because of 
the resurrection of Christ. 
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It was because our Lord rose from the tomb on the 
first day that His disciples observed the day, and if any 
of them kept the Sabbath it was because of ancestral 
custom. But there was entire liberty among the early 
Christians concerning the keeping of days, the eating of 
meats or of herbs, and other nonessentials, according to 
Paul, who has not left in doubt the purpose of the Mosaic 
law and its relation to the gospel. 


“It was added (to the promise of inheritance by faith 
given to Abraham) because of transgressions (for the 
sake of defining sin—Weymouth), till the seed should 
come to whom the promise was made..... Wherefore 
the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. But after that 
faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 
For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus (Gal. 3: 19, 24-26).” 


The law of the Sabbath with its death penalty for 
violation, its double sacrifices on the altar, its show- 
bread on the table, and its sabbatical years and jubilees 
is not in force for those who are the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus. 


To the Galatian Christians, whose faith had been dis- 
turbed by Judaizing teachers, Paul said, When ye knew 
not God, ye did service unto them which by nature are 
no gods. But now, after that ye have known God, or 
rather are known of God, how turn ye again to the 
weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again 
to be in bondage? Ye i beee days, and months, and 
times, and years (Gal. 4: 8-10). 
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The converted people of Galatia had been approached 
by Jewish proselyters who taught that except they kept 
the law of Moses they could not be saved; they should 
be circumcised, observe the Sabbath days, the new 
moons, and other feasts and sacred occasions. And the 
influence of the Judaizers was so potent that the Gala- 
tian Christians were in danger of being drawn away 
from Christ to Moses, or from the liberty of the gospel 
to the bondage of the law. 


Christian liberty in things nonessential is the lesson 
the apostle would impart to the Roman and Galatian 
Christians, and it was necessary to give the same truth 
to the Colossians, also, as similar conditions prevailed 
among them, Jewish proselyters having agitated their 
minds over meats and drinks and Sabbath days. Paul 
said to the Colossians, Let no man therefore judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of 
the new moon, or of the sabbath days: which are a 
shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ (Col. 
2: 16-17). 

He gave this exhortation on the basis of the finished 
work of Christ crucified and risen again, by which law 
observance concerning eating or not eating meats, drink 
offerings, new moons and Sabbaths, as works conveying 
merit to the doer were blotted out and made noneffec- 
tive. 

But is the Sabbath nonessential to Christians? May 
not the texts quoted from Romans, Galatians and Colos- 
sians be used against the keeping of the Lord’s Day or 
Christian Sabbath? There does not seem to be any 
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good and sufficient reason for so using them. Hessey 
says: 

“No testimony can be more decisive than this to the 
fact that the Sabbath was of obligation no longer..... 
In Galatians and Colossians he (Paul) is treating en- 
tirely of the Jewish law. Not days simply are before 
his thoughts, but Sabbath days, festal seasons or times 
(as the seven days of the Passover), new moons, sab- 
batical months, sabbatical years, all of them distinctive 
features of Judaism, are aimed at. He is not thinking, 
so far as we can gather his thoughts from the context, 
of anything Christian, but simply protesting against the 
retention of anything Jewish. The very terms he uses 
will not include Christian days, they are essentially 
Jewish.” | 

When, therefore, the apostle speaks of the Sabbath he 
has in view, not simply a day of rest as a moral obliga- 
tion, but the Sabbath of the Mosaic law with all its cere- 
monial adjuncts and later rabbinic traditions, which the 
Jews religiously observed; the Christians of that age 
were not asked or expected to comply simply with the 
moral law of rest, when asked to keep the Sabbath, but 
to observe all that the Jews meant by the Sabbath. 

When Paul said that the meat and drink offerings, the 


feast days, the new moons and the Sabbaths were a 


shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ, he 
made a distinction between the temporary Mosaic dis- 
pensation and the everlasting gospel of the Son of God. 
A shadow faintly represents and exhibits imperfectly 


1 James Aucustus HessEy, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation, p. 133 
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a body upon which the light shines; the shadow is an 
evidence of the reality of the body and that it is not far 
distant. The feasts, the sacrifices and the Sabbaths of 
the Jewish law were shadows of that which in the light 
of God’s Word stood out clearly, and more substantial 
and enduring; they foreshadowed or typified the perfect 
body, Christ and His gospel. In the clear light of the 
Scriptures the body attracts and holds the gaze of men 
as the shadows failed to do. | 


Since my eyes were fixed on Jesus 
Ive lost sight of all beside; 
So enchained my spirit’s vision, 
Looking at the Crucified. 


The apostle, having cleared away the debris of the 
broken down and dismantled Jewish system, proceeds 
to build a foundation for a holy life and observance 
with Jesus Christ as the chief cornerstone. He is found 
observing the first day of the week, preaching at Troas 
and celebrating the Lord’s Supper; then giving instruc- 
tions to the churches of Corinth and Galatia how and 
when to make their offerings for benevolent purposes. 
Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there 
be no gatherings when I come (I Cor. 16: 2). 

Seventh-day writers have asserted that this could 
not mean an assembling and collection on the .Lord’s 
Day, but a private reckoning at home by each person of 
his weekly prosperity, and the laying aside of the offer- 
ing he would make to the cause to be represented by 
Paul at his coming. 
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On this subject Hessey quotes the learned Dr. Mac- 
knight, as follows, ‘““Macknight thus translates the pass- 
age: On the first day of the week, lay somewhat by it- 
self, according as he may have prospered, putting it into 
the treasury, that when I come there may be no col- 
lection. And he observes, “The common translation, 
lay by him in store, is inconsistent with the last part of 
the verse—for according to that translation, the col- 
lection would still have been to make at the apostle’s 
coming. Thesaurizoon (translated ‘to lay by in store’) 
he thinks refers to the church’s box or treasury. Final- 
ly, he says, ‘From this passage it is evident, that the 
Corinthian brethren were in use to assemble on the 
first day of the week for the purpose of worshiping God. 
And as the apostle gave the same order to the Galatians, 
they likewise must have held their religious assemblies 
on the first day of the week.’ ””* 


In Hebrews 3: 7-19 and 4: 1-11, a salutary warning 
is given to Christians to profit by the fate of the children 
of Israel who failed of entrance into the promised land 
because of unbelief. Canaan was an antitype of the 
Sabbath, a rest to the people of God after their long 
and toilsome journey through the wilderness; but they 
to whom it was first preached entered not in because 
of unbelief, and their carcasses fell in the wilderness. 
The lesson for the Christian is that “another day” has 
been spoken of by God; the rest of God on the seventh 
day, and the typical rest of Canaan failed to prove a rest 

1 Ibid. 
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to the unbelievers, and a new dispensation ushered in a 
new day of rest to a new people. 


Seeing therefore it remaineth that some must enter 
therein, and they to whom it was first preached entered 
not in because of unbelief: again, he limiteth a certain 
day, saying in David, Today, after so long a time; as it 
is said, Today if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts. For if Jesus (Joshua) had given them rest, then 
would he not afterward have spoken of another day. 
There remaineth therefore a rest (sabbatismos, keep- 
ing of a sabbath) to the people of God. For he that is 
entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own 
works, as God did from his (Heb. 4: 6-10). 


This passage is not usually quoted as a proof of the 
observance of the Lord’s Day, but is held as a hope and 
promise of rest in heaven. Because it ‘“remaineth,” or 
is a last thing, its occurrence is referred to the future 
life. But what remains is here now, a present posses- 
sion, not something to be received later. The rest that 
remains for the people of God (the sabbatismos or keep- 
ing of a Sabbath), is, therefore, an estate into the pos- 
session of which we enter now, not after death: For we 
which have believed do enter into rest. 

God’s cessation from the work of creation was His 
rest, and He thus kept Sabbath at the beginning; the 
Jew ceased from his labor at sunset of the sixth day and 
rested on the seventh; and the Christian ceases from sin 
and keeps Sabbath in spirit through faith in Christ. He 
also ceases from his labor on Saturday night, and enjoys 
a true scriptural Sabbath on Sunday. 
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The last word in the New Testament on the Christian 
day of rest and worship is, I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day (Rev. 1: 10). 


That this was Sunday, the first day of the week, is 
evident; and that in the apostolic and New Testament 
Church use it had come to be observed as a sacred day 
when John wrote the Revelation, and that he wrote of 
that which was of universal observance by the Chris- 
tians of his day, is also evident. The following comment 
is instructive and final in its deductions: 


“The phrase Lord’s Day occurs but once in the Scrip- 
tures. This phrase is short, apt, complete. It expresses 
conveniently and accurately the familiar thought of the 
Church. The peculiar relation of this institution to the 
risen Saviour, as a celebration of His assumption of 
majesty, including His subjection of nature as well as 
of nature’s destroyer—answering to a peculiar homage 
and allegiance assured to Him by this unique day. 
Thus, the two words of this short Scripture phrase im- 
ply a comparison of His day with the Mosaic Sabbath, 
and of His Lordship with that of Him who ordained the 
seventh day as a sign to Israel. The comparison is with 
these alone. No deity of the heathen, no leader of men, 
has ever been honored with such a day..... But the 
Church on the Lord’s Day has always worshiped her 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


1G. S. Gray, Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, p. 40 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE THIRD DAY 


Jesus rose from the tomb on the third day. Three 
times He had said to His disciples that He should be 
betrayed into the hands of the rulers of the Jews, who 
should shamefully entreat Him and put Him to death, 
but that on the third day He should rise again (Matt. 
16: 21; 17: 23; 20: 19; Mark 9: 31; 10: 34; Luke 9: 22; 
18: 33). The disciples did not understand this saying 
until after the resurrection; the rulers remembered it 
after the crucifixion, and took steps to prevent the pre- 
dicted rising again, thinking that it would be no more 
than a secret attempt of the disciples to remove the body 
of Jesus from the grave and report that He had risen 
from the dead. A great stone was placed at the door of 
the sepulcher, which was sealed, and a guard posted 
against the expected midnight foray of the disciples. 


But the rulers, both Jewish and Roman, reckoned 
- without their host; it was not human hands which 
robbed the tomb of its victim, for the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone, and sat upon it. Explanations of the empty tomb 
were attempted by those who would not believe in the 
resurrection, but none gave a reasonable and satisfactory 
account of the absence of the body of Jesus from the 
sepulcher. 
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That the tomb was empty no one denied, for the 
testimony from all sources concurred in the fact that the 
One who had been buried three days before was not 
now to be found in the sepulcher. The angel said, He 
is not here; for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay. The women and the dis- 
ciples who came to the sepulcher looked in and saw the 
linen clothes, and two angels sitting, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. But becoming bolder, they entered in, 
and found not the body of the Lord Jesus. The soldiers 
on guard at the tomb and the chief priests and elders 
of the Jews acknowledged that the body of Jesus was 
missing from the sepulcher, but only through the most 
shameless official corruption and bribery were they 
able to invent and publish a story of a most unbelievable 
exploit on the part of the disciples, to account for the 
empty tomb. 


But while the enemies of Jesus were scheming to dis- 
credit the story of the resurrection, and His followers 
were much perplexed about the disappearance of His 
body, and wondered and doubted, Jesus showed him- 
self alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God. And when 
the wonder had subsided and the doubts had vanished, 
and the disciples could say, exultantly, The Lord is risen 
indeed, it was their chief joy to go and tell the world 
what they had seen and heard, And with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus (Acts 4: 33). 
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Today it is not a question of the resurrection that 
perplexes Christian people, but the length of time the 
body of Jesus reposed in the tomb of Joseph of Arima- 
thea is in debate; for as the disciples before the resur- 
rection did not understand the saying that He should 
rise from the dead on the third day, there is now a mis- 
understanding on the part of some as to how long He 
remained the victim of death and the grave. 


The universal belief of the Church through nineteen 
centuries has been that Jesus was crucified and buried 
on Friday of the last week of His earthly life, and that 
He arose from the tomb on Sunday morning. Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday are observed in the Church 
in commemoration of those events, and for more than 
eighteen hundred years no voice was raised, no pen 
moved in opposition to those days. The testimony of 
Christian literature makes it clear that from the days 
of the apostles the universal Church consistently held 
that the days of the crucifixion and resurrection were 
Friday and Sunday, and that not until the nineteenth 
century was drawing to its close was a different point 
of view published. 


In 1860, Rev. James Augustus Hessey, D.C.L., de- 
livered a series of lectures at the University of Oxford, 
England, which were afterward published in a volume 
of over four hundred pages, including extensive notes, 
entitled, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obli- 
gation, a work of wide research and deep scholarship, 
in which he reviewed the opinions and doctrines con- 
cerning the observance of Sunday as the Lord’s Day, 
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or Christian Sabbath, from the days of the apostles to 
the date of his lectures, and in no instance did he find 
any divergence of view on the days of the crucifixion 
and resurrection from the universal belief of the Church. 


In 1862, Rev. James Gilfillan, of Sterling, Scotland, 
published The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, 
Revelation and History, with Sketches of Its Literature. 
His investigations covered every phase of Sabbath doc- 
trine and practice from the earliest Christian period to 
the date of his publication, and nowhere did he discover 
any view expressed in favor of any other days for the - 
crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord than those 
universally received. 


In 1865, Robert Cox, F.S.A. Scot., of Edinburg, Scot- 
land, published an exhaustive work on The Literature 
of the Sabbath Question, in two volumes, in which he 
gave the names of 320 writers on the Sabbath, whose 
works are dated from the first to the close of the 
eighteenth century, with the titles of their books and ex- 
tracts therefrom, covering more or less extensively ev- 
ery phase of Sabbath doctrine and controversy through 
the centuries under consideration. He also reviewed 
the Sabbath controversies of the nineteenth century to 
the date of his treatise, giving the positions of a host of 
writers (the number not counted) of that century, on 
every view of the Sabbath question then prevalent; 
and no writer, whether apostolic, patristic, mediaeval, 
pre- or post-Reformation, Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Anglican, Puritan, Continental, or of any other per- 
suasion or location gave any note in his writings out 
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of harmony with the general belief of the Church uni- 
versal that the crucifixion occurred on Friday and the 
resurrection on Sunday. 


The three writers named are among the outstanding 
authorities on the Sabbath question in the English- 
speaking world, and represent different schools of 
thought on that question; but while differing on the 
mode of keeping Sunday and the divine requirements 
for the day, yet their united testimony shows that when 
they wrote on the subject and at the last date given, 
1865, there was no controversy over the days of the 
Lord’s passion and resurrection. No one had expressed 
any different view, or, at least, one that had gained any 
following worthy of mention, concerning the days on 
which our Lord was crucified, buried and rose again, 
than those of universal acceptance, namely, Friday and 
Sunday. 


This is the voice of history for nearly nineteen cen- 
turies, an unbroken tradition of the Church, sustained 
by the literature of the Christian centuries, that the 
two great events upon which the faith of the Christian 
world is centered occurred respectively on Friday and 
Sunday. 

If this is an error it is one that involves the entire 
Church for nearly nineteen hundred years, and carries 
with it the observance of Sunday as the Lord’s Day, or 
Christian Sabbath. If an error, however, it does not 
imperil the salvation of those who accept it, or it would 
have long ago consigned the entire Church to perdition; 
and among its most ardent adherents are those whose 
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faith in and devotion to Christ are most prominent. 
But if it may be ascertained that it rests on a well- 
established basis, then the testimony of the Church 
concerning the true days of the passion and resurrec- 
tion of Christ is in harmony with the purity of her faith 
and the warmth of her zeal for its propagation. 

The first distinctive expression of view out of har- 
mony with the universal belief of the Church concern- 
ing the days in question, was that of Rev. A. H. Lewis, 
D.D., LL.D., a prominent leader of the Seventh-day 
Baptist Church of the last century, who advanced the 
theory that the crucifixion of Christ took place on 
Wednesday and His resurrection on Saturday, or the 
Sabbath, as he preferred to call it. In 1888, he said: 

“About 1865, the writer published the proposition 
that Christ’s entombment occurred on the evening of 
the fourth day of the week, and His resurrection before 
the close of the Sabbath, and not upon the first day of 
the week. This proposition met with a storm of criti- 
cism by some, and careful consideration by others. This 
interpretation has gained ground steadily, until the 
highest authorities in New Testament criticism now 
support it.’”* 

Dr. Lewis’ starting point, as well as that of other 
writers on the subject, is the text at Matthew 12: 40: 
For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth. Commenting 
on this text, Dr. Lewis says: 


1A, H. Lewis, Biblical Teachings Concerning the Sabbath and the 
Sunday, p. 57 . 
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“The circumstances forbid all indefiniteness of ex- 
pression. It is a case in which Christ offers His enemies 
a test involving not only the truthfulness of His words, 
but the proof that He was the Son of God. In keeping 
with this thought, the language respecting the time is 
carefully and exactly worded..... In this prophecy one 
point is unmistakably established, namely, the length 
of time during which Christ must remain in the grave. 
This forms the basis for investigation.”* 


Other writers have since taken the position noticed 
above and support the same thesis, two of the most 
notable being Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., the well-known 
evangelist and Bible teacher, and Eugene Charles Calla- 
way, a business man of Atlanta, Georgia. The positions 
of these writers are practically the same as that of Dr. 
A. H. Lewis, except that they are Sunday keepers; and 
the three may be considered as chief representatives of 
the Wednesday-Saturday hypothesis, and their propo- 
sitions will be examined jointly. No other writer seems 
to have added anything new or distinctive to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


Dr. Lewis proposes that the length of time Christ re- 
mained in the grave proved both the truthfulness of 
His words and the fact that He was the Son of God. 
Against this is offered the inspired statement of the 
Apostle Paul, And declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead (Rom. 1: 4). 

1 Ibid, 
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Not the length of His stay in the grave, but His resur- 
rection therefrom, was the powerful plea for Jesus’ di- 
vine Sonship. . 

Dr. Torrey’s view is given in his book, Difficulties 
and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in the Bible, 
published about 1907, an able and commendable expo- 
sition of various misinterpreted and misunderstood texts 
in the Bible, which have often puzzled readers. Upon 
the whole, Dr. Torrey’s interpretations are sound and 
acceptable to evangelical believers; it is his position on 
“the third day” that is open to criticism here. In Chap- 
ter XXI, “Was Jesus Really Three Days and Three 
Nights in the Heart of the Earth?” his position is epito- 
mized as follows: 

“To sum it all up, Jesus died about sunset on Wednes- 
day. Seventy-two hours later, exactly three days and 
three nights, at the beginning of the first day of the 
week (Saturday at sunset), He arose again from the 
grave.” | 

As a firm believer in the inspiration of the Bible, Dr. 
Torrey endeavors to maintain his position by taking 
“the Bible as meaning exactly what it says.” He ap- 
peals, therefore, to the text of Matthew 12: 40, and 
further cites what he calls “a well-known fact, to which 
the Bible bears abundant testimony, that the Jews had 
other Sabbaths beside the weekly Sabbath which fell 
on Saturday.” Dr. Torrey thus attempts to show that 
the Sabbath on which Jesus lay in the tomb was the 
‘Passover Sabbath,” as distinguished from the “weekly 


1R. A. Torrey, Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in 
the Bible, pp. 104, 105 
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_ Sabbath,” and he believes this proved by the fact that 
“it has been figured out by the astronomers that in the 
year 30 A.D., which is the commonly accepted year of 
the crucifixion of our Lord, the Passover was kept on 
Thursday, April 6th, the moon being full that day.”* 

Eugene Charles Callaway describes himself as “just 
a plain business man,” and is the author of The Har- 
mony of the Last Week, first issued in 1901, and which 
reached a fourth edition in 1929. In stating the object 
of his book, Mr. Callaway says, “The object of this 
Harmony of the Last Week is an attempt to demonstrate 
that the Lord Jesus Christ was really in the tomb three 
whole days and three whole nights—just as He made 
allusion to Jonah.’” 

In assuming that the body of Jesus must have lain in 
the grave three whole days and three whole nights, or 
seventy-two hours, those who maintain this theory ig- 
nore the well-established principle in biblical interpreta- 
tion that no doctrine may be founded on one passage of 
Scripture alone, but that all texts and passages bearing 
on the subject must be correlated and considered as to 
meaning. There are twenty-three texts in the New 
Testament which refer to the length of time our Lord 
was to remain in the grave, and Matthew 12: 40 is but 
one of them; none of the remaining twenty-two texts 
supports the proposition of a seventy-two hour burial. 

In seven texts in the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus said 
upon three different occasions that He would rise again 
“the third day” (Matt. 16: 21; 17: 23; 20: 19; Mark 


1 Tbid., p. 104 
25. C. Git wie. The Harmony of the Last Week, p. 12 
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9: 31; 10: 34; Luke 9: 22; 18: 33). And upon five oc- 
casions five different witnesses, including the risen 
Jesus himself, testified to His resurrection on “the third 
day,” after the event (Luke 24: 7, 21, 46; Acts 10: 40; 
I Cor. 15: 4). All of the five (except Paul, and he said 
that he received the gospel which he preached by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, and that gospel included the 
resurrection on the third day I Cor. 15:4), were pres- 
ent on the morning of that third day; and if for obvious 
reasons we except Jesus, (but who said that His death 
and resurrection were in fulfillment of the Scriptures) , 
all saw the empty tomb and the risen Saviour, and 
their testimonies agree that it was “the third day.” 


There are six passages which refer to the duration 
of Jesus’ entombment as “in” or “within” three days, 
which cannot necessarily be interpreted to mean three 
full days and three full nights (Matt. 26: 61; 27: 40; 
Mark 14: 58; 15: 29; John 2: 19, 20). There are also 
two texts which say, “after three days,’ (Matt. 27: 63; 
Mark 8: 31); or, including Mark 9: 31 and 10: 34, ac- 
cording to the American Standard Version, where they 
are rendered, “after three days,” instead of “the third 
day,’ four. These four texts may not, however, be 
used to defend the seventy-two hour theory of Jesus’ 
burial, for taken literally the expression “after three 
days” would mean the fourth day; and no advocate of 
the theory that our Lord was in the grave three full 
days and three full nights has ever admitted that he 
overstayed the seventy-two hours by so much as one 
second. 
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The stronghold of those who contend for a seventy- 
two hour burial of Jesus is the text of Matthew 12: 40. 
As Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly 
of the great fish, so must the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth. It is impera- 
tive that the one experience must agree with the other. 
Any question here of the time covering the event would 
reflect upon the veracity of Jesus, and discredit Him as 
a prophet. 

The process by which this verdict is reached consti- 
tutes what in common speech is called ‘‘a jump at a con- 
clusion,’ as it assumes that Jonah’s experience with 
the whale must have been of seventy-two hours’ dura- 
tion. Three days and three nights of twelve hours each 
—what else could it mean? And so the burial of Jesus 
must have covered seventy-two hours, or more than the 
time from late in the afternoon of Friday to early Sun- 
day morning, according to the common view. 


The method of counting the time which elapsed from 
the burial to the resurrection of Jesus as three days 
and three nights, although only from Friday afternoon 
until Sunday morning, may be illustrated by an analo- 
gous case in the Old Testament. It was the provision 
God made for food for the Israelites during the sabbatic 
year, when they neither sowed nor reaped. In reply to 
the plaint of the people, What shall we eat the seventh 
year? behold, we shall not sow nor gather in our in- 
crease, God said: 

Then I will command my blessing upon you in the 
sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three years. 
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And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat yet of old 
fruit until the ninth year; until her fruits come in ye 
shall eat of the old store (Lev. 25: 20-22). 


While three years are mentioned here, it was not a_ 
period of three times twelve months in which the 
miraculous yield of the sixth year was to provide for 
the people’s need; for the first part of the sixth year, 
before the harvest of that year was reaped, was pro- 
vided for by the surplus of the fifth year over the need 
of that year. In the seventh year there was neither 
tillage nor reaping, but the people were supplied with 
food from the divinely increased overplus of the sixth 
year and the spontaneous growth of the seventh. Then 
in the eighth year, when the farmers began to sow again, 
there was yet a surplus from the God-given abundance 
of the sixth year to supply their need until the harvest 
of the eighth year was reaped. 


“The question is best answered by God himself: I 
will command my blessing upon you in the sixth year, 
and it shall bring forth fruit for three years, (v. 21): 
that is for part of the sixth, the whole of the seventh, 
and part of the eighth, until harvest come, reckoning 
the year to begin with Nisan. Thus one whole year 
and part of two others were called three years; as one 
whole day and part of two others, during which our 
Saviour lay in the sepulcher, are termed three days and 
three nights (Matt. 12: 40).”* 


A further appeal to the Old Testament will show a 
number of passages which, though not connected with 
1 Davin JENNINGS, Jewish Antiquities, p. 459 
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the resurrection, clearly show the meaning of the scrip- 
tural term, “the third day.” Scripture compared with 
scripture may make many obscure and controverted 
passages plain, and will undoubtedly be of service in the 
present case. 

When the sons of Jacob went into Egypt to buy food, 
and presented themselves before the royal dispenser of 
food supplies, who was no other than their brother 
Joseph, whom they had sold into bondage (though 
now they knew him not, but he recognized them), 
Joseph at first treated them as spies, and demanded that 
in proof of their claim to be honest men seeking relief 
from famine, one of their number should be held in 
captivity until Benjamin, their youngest brother, should 
be brought to Egypt. | 

And he put them altogether into ward three days. 
And Joseph said unto them the third day, This do, and 
live; for I fear God (Gen. 42: 17, 18). 

Joseph did not wait until three full days had expired 
before he made his final demand upon his brothers, but 
on the last of the three he delivered unto them his 
ultimatum. This may be illustrated as follows: 


TABLE III 
First Day: Friday, 9 a.m., Joseph’s brothers put into 
ward; 
_ SEeconp Day: Saturday, 9 a.m., 24 hours have elapsed; 


THrrRD Day: Sunday, 9 a.m., 48 hours have elapsed, 
and Joseph issues his final demand upon his 
brothers. 7 
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(The days and the hour of the days above are for il- 
lustrative purposes only.) 


If Joseph had waited for the completion of seventy- 
two hours, or three full days and nights from the time 
he had his brothers locked up until he made his final 
requisition upon them, it would have been Monday, the 
fourth day. But during the third day he presented 
his demand. 


When Rehoboam came to Shechem to assume the 
crown and throne of Israel, the larger portion of the 
nation was in revolt, because of the heavy burdens of 
taxation and conscription imposed on the people by 
King Solomon. The dissatisfied Israelites, with Jero- 
boam as their spokesman, came to Rehoboam and asked 
him to ease their burden. And he replied to them, 
Come again unto me after three days. And the people 
departed..... So Jeroboam and all the people came to 
Rehoboam on the third day, as the king bade, saying, 
Come again to me on the third day (II Chron. 10: 5, 12). 


In I Kings the record reads, And he said unto them, 
Depart yet for three days, then come again to me. And 
the people departed. .... So Jeroboam and all the 
people came to Rehoboam the third day, as the king 
had appointed, saying, Come to me again the third day 
(I Kings 12: 5, 12). 

“Three days’ and “the third day’ evidently mean 
here the same as in the imprisonment of Joseph’s broth- 
ers, the day after the morrow of the day on which the 
event started. 
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When the fate of the Jews in Shushan and throughout 
Ahasuerus’ kingdom hung in the balance through the 
plotting of Haman, and Mordecai had urged Queen 
Esther to take the initiative in a counter movement for 
the preservation of the lives of her people, and her own 
life, she returned him this answer: 


Go, gather together all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, night nor day: I also and my maidens will 
fast likewise; and so will I go in unto the king, which 
is not according to the law: and if I perish, I perish... .. 
Now it came to pass on the third day, that Esther put 
on her royal apparel, and stood in the inner court of 
the king’s house (Esther 4: 16—5: 1). 

Evidently, Esther’s demand for a three-days’ fast in 
her behalf was fully complied with on the third day, 
the day third in order from and including the day on 
which it was commenced. If she had waited until the 
third day was completed, it would have been the fourth 
day on which she entered the king’s presence. 


These examples, which by no means exhaust the 
list, from the history of Israel, bear witness which may 
not be impeached when language is used in its obvious 
and consistent sense, that in biblical usage “‘three days” 
and “the third day” express the meaning of the com- 
pletion of an event which started “today,” on “the day 
after tomorrow,” speaking in terms of a modern method 
of measuring time from the first day to the third. 

That the three days of Jesus’ stay in the tomb were 
not necessarily three times twenty-four hours, is also 
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witnessed by modern authorities of unquestioned schol- 
arship: 3 

“In Jewish communal life part of a day is at times 
reckoned as one day; for example, the day of the funeral, 
even when the latter takes place in the afternoon, is 
counted as the first of the seven days of mourning; a 
short time in the morning of the seventh day is counted 
as the seventh day; circumcision takes place on the 
eighth day, even though of the first day only a few 
minutes remained after the birth of the child, these 
being counted as one day.””* 


This is good Jewish evidence; on the Christian side, 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., well-known biblical 
scholar of a half century ago and later, especially in 
the field of biblical chronology, says, on the ‘Mode of 
Counting Time in the Bible,” “Four closely related 
peculiarities should be noticed. First, the Bible writers 
count time by units only, disregarding fractions. Sec- 
ond, broken terminal units are for this reason liable to 
an ambiguous interpretation. Third, so are ordinal 
numbers. Fourth, the final unit of a series is sometimes 
used without regard to the initial unit. 


“1. They reckon by units only. The three days that 
our Saviour lay in the grave (in Matt. 12: 40 ‘three 
days and nights’) were not three times twenty-four 
hours, but were part of Friday, the whole of Saturday, 
and a part of Sunday, not much more than 36 hours in 
all. It was a period of time which included either wholly 
or in part three consecutive units of 24 hours each. Let 

1The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 475 
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this serve as a typical instance of the difference between 
our usual way of reckoning and the biblical way. In 
the biblical way years or days are not thought of as 
properly measures of time, but as current periods wholly 
or partly covered by the events spoken of. We use a 
like method in such matters as postage or mileage. A 
letter requires one stamp for each ounce or fraction of 
an ounce. 


“2. They count a fraction of a Aisha unit as if it 
were a complete unit. The calendar year during which 
a king dies and is succeeded by another is counted as 
the last year of an outgoing king. The whole of it is 
counted to him. It is not divided, as we should divide 
it Son Sea In the Bible the broken year at the close of a 
reign is always counted to the outgoing king, but it is 
sometimes also counted to the incoming king, being in 
these instances counted twice. 


“3. From this may arise an ambiguity in the use of 
ordinal numbers. When it is said that a king began 
to reign in a certain year of another king, the meaning 
may be that his first year is coincident with the desig- 
nated year of the other king, or it may be that his ac- 
cession occurred during that year, so that the coinci- 
dence is with his succession year, and not with his first 


“4, Another form of this habit of counting by units 
and disregarding fractional parts appears in certain 
cases in which time is counted to a final terminus only, 
neglecting the initial terminus. Samson’s wife is said 
to have wept ‘the seven days that their feast lasted,’ 
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though she did not begin the weeping earlier than the 
fourth of those days (Judges 14: 17, 14). In this way 
of speaking the seven days or other longer period is con- 
ceived of as if it were a unit, like a year or a day. An 
event completed in the last year or day of such a period 
is spoken of as if it had covered the period, irrespective 
of the time when it actually began.” 


There is, therefore, nothing incredible with our Lord’s 
statement that He should be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth, although three times twenty- 
four hours are not required for the fulfillment of the 
period of burial, which was covered by the event which 
started on Friday, the first day, and was completed on 
Sunday, the third day. 

1 Wiis J. BEECHER, The Dated Events of the Old Testament, pp. 14, 15 
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CHAPTER X 


THE LAST PASSOVER 


The last week of our Lord’s earthly life included the 
feast of the Passover and the first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread. By the law of Moses the Passover 
was kept on the fourteenth day of the month Abib, in 
the evening, and the feast of unleavened bread was ob- 
served from the fourteenth to the twenty-first of the 
same month. On the morrow after the sabbath oc- 
curred the wave-offering of a sheaf of the firstfruits 
of the barley harvest, before the people could gather 
any of the harvest for themselves. On that day, also, 
began the count of Sabbaths to the feast of weeks, or 
Pentecost. These events were typical, and their cor- 
relation with their antitypes in the person, passion and 
resurrection of Christ, and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, may be traced with wonderful accuracy. It is 
rather the setting of these events in their proper dates 
in the modern system of time reckoning, however, with 
which this inquiry is concerned. 


_ The meaning of “evening” may be helpful in fixing 

the dates of both the Passover and the crucifixion, as 
that was the time of the day when Jesus came with the 
twelve and sat down to the feast, after they had made 
ready the Passover (Matt. 26: 19-20; Mark 14: 16-17). 
In present usage evening is the latter part of the day; 
by local custom it may be the entire afternoon, or the 
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time just before and just after sunset, and until the 
dusk of twilight merges into night. But “eve” is used 
to denote the close of the day, especially that preceding 
a holiday or some great event, and takes its significance 
from the festival or other day of note which it precedes, 
rather than the day it follows, as Christmas Eve, or the 
eve of the battle. 


And the whole assembly of the congregation of Israel 
— shall kill it in the evening, was the command concern- 
ing the Passover sacrifice. It was the evening of the 
fourteenth day of the month, which in modern usage 
would be the evening following the day; or if used in 
the sense of eve it would be the latter part of the previ- 
ous day. Which was it? Upon the answer depends the 
dates of the Last Supper and of the crucifixion. 


Some authorities say that it was the evening follow- 
ing the fourteenth day of Abib in which the lamb was 
slain, and the Passover eaten that night, which was the 
beginning of the fifteenth day of the month, as the 
Hebrew day began at sunset. In that event, the trial 
of Jesus occurred that night and early in the morning, 
and He was crucified on the fifteenth of Abib. Objection 
to this is based on the position of Abib 15 as a Sabbath 
day, according to the Mosaic calendar, and the fact that 
the four Gospels show that the crucifixion and burial of 
Jesus took place on the day before the Sabbath. To | 
avoid this difficulty, it has been suggested that Jesus 
and the disciples ate the Passover at the beginning of 
Abib or Nisan 14, the evening following the 13th, a day 
earlier than the accustomed day for the feast. The 
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command of Jesus to Judas Iscariot, That thow doest, 
do quickly, and the construction placed upon this by 
some of the disciples, is thought to give ground for this 
position. 

For some of them thought, because Judas had the 
bag, that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those things that 
we have need of against the feast; or, that he should 
give something to the poor (John 13: 29). 


If they were not eating the Passover that evening, but 
some other meal, Judas, as the treasurer of the company 
of the disciples was, in the mind of the latter, instructed 
to buy the things needed for the Passover feast on the 
next evening. But the record of the four Gospels is 
against such construction, which originated in a misap- 
prehension on the part of the disciples of the words 
Jesus had said to Judas; for they were then partaking 
of the Passover feast, and could not have anticipated 
provision being made for that feast at that time. In the 
mind of the disciples the Passover feast could not have 
been in view, but the further festivities of the Passover 
and the feast of unleavened bread through the coming 
days of the feast. 


The release of a prisoner by Pilate at the Passover is 
also thought to indicate the occurrence of that feast on 
the evening following the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, 
and, therefore, that His supper with the disciples was 
a new and separate feast from that of the Passover. Ye 
have a custom, that I should release unto you one at 
the passover, said Pilate to the Jews; and he gave them 
the choice of Jesus or Barabbas to be released, and they 
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chose Barabbas. The inference is that the prisoner not 
having been released when Pilate spoke, the Passover 
had not been kept, and that the meal partaken of by 
Jesus and the disciples had preceded the Passover by a 
whole day. But there is not sufficient ground for assum- 
ing that the release of the prisoner was limited to the 
evening in which the Paschal lamb was eaten; there was 
further opportunity for that official act in the coming 
days of the feast. 


In order to harmonize, as they suppose, the state- 
ments of the Synoptic Gospels with those of John, some 
writers have entered the plea that there was a difference 
between the customs of the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees in regard to the time of keeping the Passover: that 
the Pharisees ate the Passover on Thursday night, and 
the Sadducees on Friday night, for reasons which need 
not be entered into here; that the people generally fol- 
lowed the custom of the Pharisees, and that “Our Lord 
and His disciples followed this custom, not because they 
wanted to imitate the Pharisees, but because they con- 
formed to the ways of the bulk of the people.’ 


But why the need of harmonizing the Synoptists and 
John? It arises from two passages in John’s Gospel 
which seem to support the view that though Jesus and 
the disciples had eaten the Passover in the upper room 
on Thursday night, the Jews had not eaten it when they 
brought Jesus to Pilate on Friday morning, and wished 
to partake of it that night. The two passages are as 
follows: Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto the 

1 J, P. ARENDZEN, Men and Manners in the Days of Christ, p. 24 
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hall of judgment: and it was early; and they themselves 
went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be 
defiled, but that they might eat the passover (John 18: 
28). And it was the preparation of the passover, and 
about the sixth hour: and he saith unto the Jews, Behold 
your king! (John 19: 14). 


Now it appears from the Synoptical Gospels that Jesus 
and the disciples ate a supper on the evening before His 
betrayal and crucifixion that had all the marks of the 
Passover feast, and Matthew, Mark and Luke evidently 
intended to say that that supper was the regular Jewish 
Passover, on Nisan 14. 


Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the 
passover must be killed. And he sent Peter and John, 
saying, Go and prepare us the passover, that we may 
Catena. And they went, and found as he had said unto 
them: and they made ready the passover (Luke 22: 7, 
8, 13). 

See also Matthew 26: 17-19 and Mark 14: 12-16. 
That this was the regular Passover meal seems further 
attested by the words of Jesus, With desire I have de- 
sired to eat this passover with you before I suffer: for I 
say unto you that I will not any more eat thereof, until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God (Luke 22: 15-16). 


“It is almost impossible to imagine anything more 
evident, than that he (Luke) wishes us to understand 
that Jesus was about to celebrate the ordinary Jewish 
Paschal supper.’ 


1 eo ree EDERSHEIM, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. II, 
p. 
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And the testimony of John is to the same effect, Now 
before the feast of the passover, when Jesus knew that 
his hour was come that he should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end. And 
supper being ended, the devil having now put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him; 
Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into 
his hands, and that he was come from God, and went to 
God; he riseth from supper, and laid aside his garments; 
and took a towel, and girded himself (John 13: 1-4). 


After having evidently referred here to the partici- 
pation of Jesus and His disciples in the Passover supper, 
John proceeds to weave into the narrative of the after- 
supper events, along with some things which he alone 
tells, some things which are related by the writers of 
the other Gospels, as the foretelling of His betrayal by 
Judas and Peter’s denial, and the arrival at, betrayal 
and arrest in Gethsemane, followed by the trials, cruci- 
fixion, burial and resurrection of the Lord. The unity 
of the four Gospels concerning the events of that night 
and day is further seen in John’s statement that it was 
the Jews’ preparation day, agreeing with the others that 
Jesus was buried on the day before the Sabbath. 


Therefore, those texts in John which have been 
thought to indicate that the Jews had not yet eaten the 
Passover when they brought Jesus to Pilate in the early 
morning, and that it was only the preparation of the 
Passover, must be traced to another conclusion. 
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“Equally untenable is it, that Christ had held the 
Paschal Supper a day in advance of that observed by 
the rest of the Jewish world—a supposition not only 
inconsistent with the plain language of the Synoptists, 
but impossible, since the Paschal lamb could not have 
been offered in the temple, and, therefore, no Paschal 
supper held, out of the regular time. But perhaps the 
strangest attempt to reconcile the statement of the 
Synoptists with what is supposed to be inconsistent with 
it in the narration of St. John is, that while the rest of 
Jerusalem, including Christ and His apostles, partook 
of the Paschal Supper, the chief priests had been in- 
terrupted in, or rather prevented from it by their pro- 
ceedings against Jesus—that, in fact, they had not 
touched it when they feared to enter Pilate’s judgment 
hall; and that, after that, they went back to eat it, ‘turn- 
ing the supper into a breakfast.’ Among the various 
objections to this extraordinary hypothesis, this one will 
be sufficient, that such would have been absolutely 
contrary to one of the plainest rubrical directions, which 
has it: “The Pascha is not eaten but during the night, 
nor yet later than the middle of the night.’ ”* 


What, then, was the Passover? And when was it ob- 
served? Primarily and originally it was the lamb slain, 
roasted and eaten on the night that the Lord passed 
through the land of Egypt and smote all the firstborn 
of the Egyptians, but passed over the children of Israel 
when He saw the blood of the lamb upon their houses 
as a token of their faith in and obedience to Him (Exod. 

1 Ibid., p. 482 
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12: 3-13), Then it came to mean to the Israelites the 
service or ceremonial of the feast (Exod. 12: 27); the 
day of its observance (Lev. 23: 5); and the annual feast 
kept as a memorial of the deliverance from Egypt (Num. 
9: 2-3; Deut. 16: 1-2). 

In the time of Christ the term Passover was applied 
to the entire festival season beginning with the feast of 
the lamb in the evening of the 14th of Nisan, and con- 
tinuing through the feast of unleavened bread to the 
21st day. 


Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, which 
is called the passover..... Then came the day of un- 
leavened bread, when the passover must be killed (Luke 
22: 1,7). (See Matthew 26: 17; Mark 14: 1, 12.) 


To “eat the passover,” therefore, was: (1) to eat the 
lamb slain and roasted as a memorial of the first Pass- 
over in Egypt when the children of Israel were de- 
livered from bondage and death in that land; (2) to 
eat other sacrifices offered during the feast of unleav- 
ened bread (Lev. 23: 8; Num. 28: 19-23). 


“Besides these public offerings, there was another 
sort of sacrifice connected with the Passover, as well as 
with the other great festivals, called in the Talmud 
Chagigah, that is, ‘festivity.’ It was a voluntary peace 
offering made by private individuals. ... . The eating 
of the Chagigah was an occasion of social festivity con- 
nected with the festivals, and especially with the Pass- 
over.’ 

1 WittiaM SmitH, Bible Dictionary, Vol. III, “Passover,” p. 2346 
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_ The laws pertaining to the observance of the feast 
of the Passover were very strict; no one but an Israel- 
ite born, or a proselyte who had been circumcised, 
could eat thereof. And even these eligible classes were 
debarred if ceremonially defiled. Among other causes 
of defilement was the entering the house of a Gentile, or 
uncircumcised person. Ye know how that it is an un- 
lawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, 
or come unto one of another nation (Acts 10: 28). 
Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat 
with them (Acts 11: 3). 


And the leaders of the Jews who had brought Jesus 
to Pilate, would not enter the judgment hall, the official 
residence of the governor, lest they should be defiled; 
but that they might eat the passover (John 18: 28), 
that is, the Chagigah. 


That it was not the eating of the Passover lamb 
which the Jews had in view, when they shrank from 
entering the judgment hall, the early hour at which 
they appeared is good évidence. The preparation of 
the passover at the hour of six in the morning cannot 
refer to the slaying of the lamb and the further prepara- 
tion of the Paschal meal, as those services were not 
performed earlier than the middle of the afternoon and 
on to sunset. There is, besides, no reference to a prep- 
aration day of the Passover, so-called, in the Scriptures 
or any Jewish writings, this one passage in John ex- 
cepted. There was a day of the preparation, that is the 
day before the sabbath (Matt. 27: 62; Mark 15: 42), 
attested by all four of the Gospels and by later Jewish 
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writers, on which the food and other needs of the Sab- 
_ bath were made ready. The preparation of the passover 
can have, therefore, no other meaning in this place than 
the preparation of the Sabbath in the Passover week. 


The defilement which the Jewish leaders sought to 
avoid by not entering Pilate’s house would have at- 
tached to them for the day and prevent their engaging 
in the festivities of that day; but at the close of the day 
they could have bathed and been purified, and ready 
to eat the Passover in the evening, the beginning of a 
new day. It was the Chagigah, which was offered on 
the day following the regular Passover supper, of which 
the Jews wished to partake when they brought Jesus 
to Pilate, and for which they were careful not to incur 
defilement. 


Therefore, that John does not intend to say that the 
Jews who brought Jesus to Pilate in the early morning 
of Nisan 14 had not partaken of the Passover feast at 
the regular time, is evident. There was but one time 
when that feast could be legally kept by the Jews, 
namely, the 14th day of the first month in the evening, 
and that time had passed; except that those who were 
debarred by Levitical defilement could, after purifica~ 
tion, keep the feast on the 14th day of the second month. 
And those Jews who feared to enter Pilate’s courtroom 
on the morning of Nisan 14, lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the passover, were looking 
toward the festivities of the day before them, and not 
to the eating of the Paschal lamb, which had been con- 
sumed the previous evening. 
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That Jesus and His disciples ate the Passover at the 
lawful hour for that eating, namely, the evening of the 
14th of Abib, and at the same time it was eaten by the 
Jews, is the verdict of Scripture and the best modern 
authorities.. But when was that evening? That the 
evening preceded the day with which it was numbered 
is a well-established fact in biblical time reckoning. 
When it is said that the Passover should be eaten on 
the 14th day in the evening, it is meant that which in 
present usage is called the evening of the 13th day. At 
sunset of the 13th the 14th day began, and the evening 
then begun was the evening of the 14th. 


“The eve of Jewish holidays is therefore not the eve- 
ning of the festival, but the day preceding it. .... It is 
observed as a day on which is prepared such as it is not 
permitted to do on the holiday or on the Sabbath.’” 


That the term “evening” was also used in popular 
speech in harmony with the modern meaning of the 
word must be allowed, as, It is toward evening, and the 
day is far spent” (Luke 24: 29), and the same day at 
evening, being the first day of the week (John 20: 19). 
But in festival use the evening belonged to and was 
numbered with the day following, as may be seen in 
the law for the Day of Atonement: 


Also on the tenth day of this seventh month there 
shall be a day of atonement..... It shall be unto you 
a sabbath of rest, and ye shall afflict your souls: in the 


1 See EperSHEIM, ARENDZEN, The Master Bible, Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
2The Jewish Encyclopedia, p. 276 
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ninth day of the month at even, from even unto even 
shall ye celebrate your sabbath (Lev. 23: 27, 32). 


But would the Jews crucify Jesus on the feast day? 
Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar among the 
people (Matt. 26: 5), they had said in the meeting of 
the Sanhedrin. But it was Judas’ opportunity to betray 
his Master “‘in the absence of the multitude,” after Jesus 
and the eleven had gone to Gethsemane, for Judas knew 
the place, for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his 
disciples. And the Jewish leaders were glad of the op- 
portunity to have Jesus in their power, and readily 
furnished an armed force to go under the cover of 
darkness, with the traitor as a guide, and seize their in- 
tended victim when the danger of popular disturbance 
would be at a minimum. It was not the sacredness of 
the day at which they hesitated, but the fear of an up- 
roar among the people. They had not scrupled on a 
previous occasion to send officers to take Him during 
the feast of tabernacles, and that on the great day of 
the feast, and were much displeased when the officers 
returned without Him. And at a later time Peter was 
arrested and imprisoned during the feast of the Pass- 
over. 


The entire New Testament record of the crucifixion 
points, therefore, to the occurrence of that tragic event 
on the day before the Sabbath and following the Pass- 
over supper, which Jesus and His disciples ate at the 
same hour with the Jews. The other sacrifices and 
offerings of the Passover feast were in progress during 
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the hours when Jesus hung upon the cross and the typi- 
cal sacrifices of the law were being fulfilled in Him. 


It may be a disappointment to some readers that their 
favorite theories of the crucifixion are not maintained 
herein; but the purpose of this work is to ascertain the 
facts, as nearly as may be possible, rather than to exploit 
‘theories. One view is that at the hour of the crucifixion 
Jesus gave up the ghost at the very time when the typi- 
cal lambs were being sacrificed in the temple for the 
Passover feast. This may be a very comforting thought, 
and it is, therefore, regretted that it may not be estab- 
lished by the record; but the Passover lambs were slain 
and eaten nearly a whole day before the expiration of 
the tragedy of Calvary. 

A proposition maintained with vigor by the propo- 
nents of the Wednesday-Saturday theory of the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of our Lord, is that of a ‘‘Pass- 
over Sabbath” separate from the “weekly Sabbath.” 
In no other way, it is claimed, may certain facts con- 
cerning the burial of Jesus be accounted for, as the buy- 
ing of linen by Joseph and of spices and ointments by 
the women, for the burial, and the setting of a guard at 
the tomb on the day that followed the day of the prep- 
aration; for the Sabbath law, it is asserted, was not so 
strictly enforced on the Passover Sabbath as on the 
weekly Sabbath, it being permitted to buy such things 
as were needed for the feast or for the burial of the dead. 


But nowhere in the Bible is a Passover Sabbath men- 
tioned or suggested as a sabbatic day separate and dis- 
tinct from the regular, seventh-day Sabbath. The Pass- 
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over Sabbath, therefore, as a distinct sabbatic observ- 
ance from the weekly Sabbath, is of later development 
and extra-biblical, being derived from Jewish traditions 
of the rabbis. The Sabbath which occurred in connec- 
tion with the burial of Christ was, therefore, the Sab- 
bath of the seventh day, but at the feast of the Passover 
was, as John says, an high day, similar to the last day 
of the feast of Tabernacles, which was called the great 
day of the feast. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE YEARS OF JESUS’ MINISTRY 


The crucifixion of Jesus having occurred on Nisan 14, 
and His resurrection on the 16th of the same month, it 
_ is a matter of much interest to all of the Christian faith 
to know with what dates in modern methods of reckon- 
“ing time those dates coincide. The New Testament 
gives but few clues to the years of Jesus’ ministry; His 
birth is not recorded after the manner of a modern bi- 
ography, and for that and other dates in the Gospel nar- 
ratives resort must be had to definite points of time 
where the records of other nations touch Jewish history. 

Luke provides a starting point from which to reckon 
the beginning of the ministry of both John the Baptist 
and our Lord: Now in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas 
and Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of the 
Lord came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilder- 
ness (Luke 3: 1-2). 

The key date here is the regnal year of Tiberius Cae- 
- sar, emperor of Rome. Historians differ in stating this 
year, some reckoning his reign from his accession to the 
imperial throne at the death of Augustus, in A.D. 14, 
while others prefer A.D. 12, the year of his beginning his 
joint reign with Augustus, as regent. 
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“It was, according to St. Luke’s exact statement, in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar— 
reckoning as provincials would do, from his coregency 
with Augustus (which was commenced two years be- 
fore his sole reign), in the year 26 A.D.” 

This is the accepted date of the beginning of John’s 
ministry, and about six months later, either in the latter 
part of A.D. 26 or the beginning of 27, after His bap- 
tism by John, His enduement with the Holy Spirit, and 
His temptation in the wilderness, Jesus entered upon 
His public ministry. Luke says that at this time Jesus 
began to be about thirty years of age, which agrees with 
the usual reckoning of his birth in the year B.C. 4. 

The ministries of John and Jesus were parallel for 
some time, though in different parts of the country, un- 
til John’s imprisonment and execution by Herod; and 
that of Jesus has been construed by various writers to 
have covered from one to more than three years. 

The dates given in the margins of some reference 
Bibles are those of Archbishop Ussher, who produced 
his system of Bible chronology about 1650-54, and it 
was first printed in Bibles in 1701. Ussher’s dates show 
that the last year of our Lord’s earthly life was A.D. 33. 
But this does not seem to be based on accurate data of 
the years of the birth, ministry, death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The dates given by Ussher are B.C. 5 
or 4 for the birth of Jesus, A.D. 26 or 27 for the begin- 
ning of His ministry, then with a skip to A.D. 31 or 32, 
after which His ministry is continued to the Passover 


1 AtrrepD EpERSHEIM, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, 
p. 264 
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of A.D. 33. This would make Jesus’ age at His cruci- 
fixion to have been thirty-six or thirty-seven years, and 
the length of His ministry between six and seven years, 
an estimate not warranted by any biblical data. 


“It is impossible to determine exactly from the Gos- 
pels the number of years during which the Redeemer 
exercised His ministry before the passion: but the doubt 
lies between two and three. The data are to be drawn 
from St. John. This evangelist mentions six feasts, at 
five of which Jesus was present; the Passover that fol- 
lowed His baptism (2: 13); a feast of the Jews (5: 1); 
a Passover during which Jesus remained in Galilee 
(6: 4); the feast of Tabernacles to which our Lord 
went up privately (7: 2); the feast of dedication (10: 
22); and lastly the feast of Passover, at which He suf- 
fered (12, 13). There are certainly three Passovers, 
and it is probable that a feast (5: 1) may be a fourth. 
Upon this possibility the question turns. But if this 
feast is not a Passover, then no Passover is mentioned 
by John between the first (2: 13), and that which is 
spoken of in the sixth chapter; and the time between 
these two must be assumed to be a single year only. 
Now, although the record of John of this year contains 
but a few facts, yet when all the evangelists.are com- 
pared, the amount of labor compressed into this single 
year would be too much for its compass. It is, to say 
the least, easier to suppose that the feast (John 5: 1) 
was a Passover, dividing the time into two, and throw- 
ing two of these circuits into the second year of the 
ministry. Upon the whole, though there is nothing that 
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amounts to proof, it is probable that there were four 
Passovers, and consequently that our Lord’s ministry 
lasted somewhat more than three years, the beginning 
of miracles (John 2) having been wrought before the 
first Passover.’”* 


The last year of Jesus’ ministry, including His death 
and resurrection, would have occurred, therefore, in 
A.D. 30, in agreement with the years of His birth and 
ministry as above. And in that year the Passover fell 
on April 7. This was one of three years between A.D. 
26 and 36, the period of Pontius Pilate’s procuratorship 
in Judea, in which the Passover occurred on Friday. 


“Anno Domini 30, April 7 fell on a Friday. In that 
year the astronomical or real new moon occurred on 
March 22, at 8: 24 p.m. The Jews, however, did not in 
the New Testament period ascertain the phases of the 
moon by astronomical calculations, but by very rough 
and ready methods. They cannot but have known that 
a cycle of the moon was about 29% days, yet for the 
actual fixing of Passover they depended on first fixing 
the first of Nisan and its new moon by watching the 
sky with the naked eye. Now, before the eye can see 
the faintest glimmer of the shining segment of the new 
moon, that is, the exact position of the moon between 
the earth and the sun, and, therefore, its turning its 
dark side completely to us, is already past by 24 to 36, 
or even 48 hours. In consequence, though it was astro- 
nomically new moon on March 22 at 8: 24 p.m., the 
Jews probably saw the new moon on March 24th. Now 

1 Witt1aM SmirTH, Bible Dictionary, Vol. II, p. 1359, “Jesus Christ” 
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add 14 days to that, for the Passover was not on the 
first but on the 14th of the new month; it was not at 
new moon, but at full moon. Therefore it was Passover 
on Friday, April 7, A.D. 30. This, therefore, is pos- 
sibly the day on which the Lord died, if he died on Pass- 
over itself, and not on the day before.’ 


In addition to A.D. 30, there were two other years 
during the governorship of Pontius Pilate in which the 
Passover fell on Friday, namely, A.D. 29 and 33, both 
of which have been conjectured to have been the year 
of the crucifixion of Jesus. The year 33 has but a slight 
basis for acceptance, Ussher’s chronology being mani- 
festly defective. 


“Now let us make another guess. April 3, A.D. 33, 
was a Friday. The astronomical or real new moon that 
year was March 19, 1:12 pm. The Jews probably 
saw the new moon on March 21, some time in the eve- 
ning. Add 14 days to that and you realize that Friday, 
April 3, was the day before the Passover. This, there- 
fore, is possibly the day on which our Lord died, if He 
died on the day before the Passover.’ 


Evidently the four Gospels say that Jesus was cruci- 
fied on the day of the Passover; therefore, the date of 
Friday, April 3, A.D. 33, the day before the Passover, 
does not harmonize with the accounts of the crucifixion 
in the Gospels; and, moreover, the year A.D. 33 is not 
in harmony with other and well-established dates and 
facts included in the Saviour’s life and ministry. 

1J. P. ARENDZEN, Men and Manners in the Days of Christ, p. 13 
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In A.D. 29 two dates are given on which the Pass- 
over may have occurred on Friday, namely, March 18 
and April 15. Both dates coincide with the occurrence 
of the full moon, at which it is believed the Passover 
was held in the time of Christ; it could, of course, have 
occurred on but one of those dates. Was it in March? 
Some traditions from early Church fathers seem to sup- 
port that date, and are esteemed of great value in de- 
ciding the date of the crucifixion. But it is an insu- 
perable objection that it was too early. If the begin- 
ning of the Jewish year was at the vernal equinox, the 
full moon of March 18 could hardly have been the one 
of the Passover feast, as it fell in the month of Adar, 
~not in Nisan. 


With regard to April 15, A.D. 29, the objection occurs 
that it was the day before the 14th day from the astro- 
nomical new moon of April 2, which was not visible to 
the naked eye until two days later; therefore, that day 
could not have been reckoned by the Jews as the legal 
Passover day. 


“With the elimination of all other dates, we are left 
at last with one date only for the crowning iniquity 
of mankind and the crucifixion of the Son of God. The 
first Good Friday fell on April 7, A.D. 30.”* 

This date is found, not by counting forward from the 
exodus by the Hebrew calendar of Moses, nor backward 
from A.D. 360 by the modern Jewish calendar, nor yet — 
by counting the days from some event in the life of 
Christ in the Gospels to the day of the crucifixion; but 

1 Davin R. ForHERINGHAM, The Date of Easter, p. 42 
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the date of that great event on Friday, April 7, A.D. 30 
is found by both astronomical and chronological compu- 
tations. 


It may seem a far cry from the Bible to astronomy 
or chronology in proving a date of so great interest to 
the human race as that of the death and the resurrection 
of Christ; but as a matter of fact, the days in question 
were not only Jewish festival days, whose origin and 
mode of celebration the Bible describes, but they also 
have definite dates in the Roman system of time reck- 
oning, upon which the surest and most accurate method 
of calculating time, both past and future, is formed. 


The solar cycle, a period of twenty-eight years in 
which the days of the week and month occur in a regu- 
lar order, and recur in the same order in the next and 
all succeeding cycles, as well as appearing likewise in 
all past cycles, is the means by which it is possible to 
locate the day of the week of any event in history, of 
which the year, the month and the day of the month are 
known. See Table IV. Each sector there represents a 
year, numbered from 1 to 28, the number of days in the 
year and the days of the week of its beginning and end- 
ing being given; also the first Sunday of the year, and 
the Sunday or Year Letter. The first seven letters of 
the alphabet, usually in reverse, GF EDCBA, are the 
Sunday or Year Letters, representing the Sundays of 
the year, beginning with the first Sunday in January, 
the dates of the Sundays also being in reverse order 
from month to month throughout the year. In each 
leap year there are two Sunday Letters, the first repre- 
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senting the Sundays in January and February, and the 
second the remaining Sundays of the year. As a leap 
year has 366 days and two Sunday Letters, the days of 
its beginning and ending are on two successive days of 
the week, Saturday and Sunday, for example, in 1944; 
and in the succession of the Sundays from a leap year 
to an ordinary year one number is dropped at the first 
Sunday in January of the incoming year, the first Sunday 
in January, 1944, having been the 2nd, and the first 
Sunday in 1945, the 7th. 


What has this to do with the years of Jesus’ ministry? 
If the date of any event in His life and ministry is de- 
sired, it may be found, the year and month and the day 
of the month being known, the day of the week may 
be ascertained. This is true of any event in history. 
Some simple rules must be observed: 


1. From the first Sunday in January of the given 
year count Sundays to the first Sunday of the month 
of the event; then count days to the day of the event, 
and the day of the week of its occurrence will be 
found. For example, it is desired to know the day of 
the week of August 23, 1944. The first Sunday in Janu- 
ary of this year being the 2nd, the Sundays following are 
January 9, 16, 23, 30; February 6, 13, 20, 27; March 5, 
12, 19, 26; April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; May 7, 14, 21, 28; June 
4,11, 18, 25; July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; August 6, 13, 20, 
and Wednesday, 23, three days later. The day of the 
week of any event, the year, month and day of the 
month being known, in any century of either B.C. or 
A.D. time, may thus be found. 
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2. For years from A.D. 1 to 2000, both inclusive, 
consult Tables IV and V. To find the day of the week 
of the author’s birthday, May 25, 1859, trace in Table 
V from 59 in third column under “Years less than 100,” 
to B in column three under “Sunday or Year Letters,” 
and notice that it is directly under the same column 
in “Centurial Years A.D.,” in which 1800 appears. B 
shows that the year began on Saturday, and the first 
Sunday was January 2. Then by the count of Sundays, 
the Sundays of May were 1, 8, 15, 22 and 29; and com- 
ing three days after the 22nd, the 25th was Wednesday. 


To find the day of the week of April 7, A.D. 30, the 
day of the crucifixion of Christ, find 30 in the proper 
column in Table V, in “Years less than 100,” and A will 
be the Sunday Letter for that year. This means that 
the first Sunday of A.D. 30 was January 1. Then trace 
the Sundays as follows: January 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; Feb- 
ruary 5, 12, 19, 26; March 5, 12, 19, 26; April 2—and 
the fifth day thereafter was Friday, the day of+the 
crucifixion. And Sunday the 9th was the day of the 
resurrection. | 


Thus it is, as Webster says, time may be measured 
“by regular divisions or periods, in which events or 
transactions are assigned their proper dates.”* The 
“regular divisions or periods” for measuring time in this 
manner are the solar cycles which, each being complete 
in twenty-eight years, the days of the month and week 
return in the incoming cycle on the same dates as in 
the previous cycle. This is true of all cycles from 


1 Webster’s New International Dictionary, p. 480 
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A.M. 1, the first year of the world, to the present time, 
with the proper adjustment allowed for the change 
from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar in 1582 (or 
1752 in English-speaking countries). 

Those who plead for three full days and nights in 
the tomb, by placing the crucifixion on Wednesday and 
the resurrection on Saturday at sunset, are not agreed 
on the length of Jesus’ ministry any more than those 
who accept the usual interpretation. Of the three 
writers heretofore noticed, who advocate a seventy-two 
hour period for Jesus’ burial, namely, Dr. A. H. Lewis, 
Dr. R. A. Torrey and Mr. Eugene Charles Callaway, 
the first-named gives no date of year or month for the 
greatest of events in the redemption of mankind, but 
argues solely the meaning of certain New Testament 
texts, particularly, Matthew 12: 40 and 28: 1. It does 
not matter, apparently, in Dr. Lewis’ theory whether 
the crucifixion occurred in March or April, in the year — 
A.D. 28 or 34, or any year between; he is not concerned 
with calendar dates. 

Dr. Torrey, on the other hand, says, positively, “that 
in the year 30 A.D., which is the commonly accepted 
year of the crucifixion of our Lord, the last Passover 
was kept on Thursday, April 6th, the moon being full 
that day.’”* The position of Dr. Torrey is, therefore, 
that the Passover was kept at the full moon, and that 
Jesus was crucified on the day before the Passover, not 
on the Passover day; he therefore places the crucifixion 
_ on Wednesday, evidently thinking that the texts in John 


1R, A. Torrey, Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in 
the Bible, p. 104 
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18: 28 and 19: 4 refer to the eating of the Paschal lamb 
in the evening after the trial and crucifixion of Jesus. 


But the four Gospels evidently say that Jesus and 
His disciples ate the Passover in the evening before His 
crucifixion, the usual and regular time for the feast. 
The moon being full at that time, it was the night of 
Thursday, April 6, which was the evening of the Jewish 
Nisan 14, the daylight time of which coincided with 
Friday, April 7. 

Dr. Torrey says further, “But when we accept ex- 
actly what the Bible says, namely, that Jesus was not 
crucified on the Passover day but on ‘the preparation 
of the Passover,’ and that He was to be three days and 
three nights in the grave, and as ‘the preparation of the 
Passover’ that year would be Wednesday and His resur- 
rection early in the first day of the week, this allows 
exactly for three days and three nights in the grave.” 

To “accept exactly what the Bible says’ is of the es- 
sence of Christian faith, and departure therefrom is at 
the root of doubt, unbelief and self-will. Nevertheless, 
“exactly what the Bible says,” by individual interpreta- 
tion, has become the slogan of erratic teachers whose 
doctrinal vagaries form the seed bed of divisions and 
sects in Protestantism. The seventh-day-of-the-week 
or Saturday Sabbath arose in this way, and the seventy- 
two-hours-in-the-tomb hypothesis is based on the same 
half-truth. 

Exactly what the Bible says is important as a matter 
of knowledge and the basis of faith, that the believer be 

1 Ibid. 
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not swayed by false judgment or led away by fervid 
appeals of zealous disputants. What, then, exactly does 
the Bible say with reference to the day of the crucifixion 
of our Lord? Dr. Torrey assumes that it was the day 
of the preparation of the Passover, which, he says, was 
Wednesday, basing his theory solely, as it would seem, 
on John 19: 14, the only reference in either the Bible 
or Jewish literature to a “preparation of the Passover,” 
and by which must be intended the preparation of the 
Sabbath in the Passover week. The united testimony 
of the four Gospels that the Passover was eaten the 
night before the crucifixion, that is, on Thursday, April 
6, as the days are now reckoned, seems conclusive that 
the death and burial of Christ took place on Friday, 
April 7, the Passover day. All four Gospels say that 
it was the day of the preparation, the day before the 
sabbath, when Jesus was buried, and the Passover had 
been eaten the night before. 


Mr. Callaway is another writer who believes in ad- 
hering to the Bible. He says, “Instead of attempting 
to adjust the Word of God by our calendars, we should 
adjust our calendars by the Word itself.’” 


This is a very good and sensible conclusion where 
the Word contains the information upon which the cal- 
endars may be based. But there is very little in the 
New Testament that gives any clue to the years, months 
and days of the life of Christ. Mr. Callaway learned 
this himself in trying to reach a definite conclusion of 
the number of the years of Christ’s ministry, and finally 

1 EucENE C. CaLttaway, The Harmony of the Last Week, p. 18 
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admitted, on the authority of an eminent commentator 
that, “The fact is, there is no positive statement in any 
of the four Gospels on the subject.’”” 

Mr. Callaway began his study of the length of Jesus’ 
ministry, therefore, where every Bible student may 
safely begin, with the fifteenth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius Caesar, in A.D. 26 (Luke 3: 1-2), and argues for 
a ministry of a little more than two years, placing the 
final Passover and passion week near the end of which 
the Saviour was crucified, in the “spring, A.D. 28.’” 

Mr. Callaway may have his own view of the length 
of Christ’s ministry; he is not the first to reach the same 
conclusion from the same starting point, and there is 
room for difference of opinion. But Mr. Callaway’s 
purpose of adjusting the calendar by the Word fails in 
his calculation of days and dates, when he says: 

_ “At some point in our study of Passion week it will 

be necessary to demonstrate that the day when the Lord 
reached Bethany from Jericho was the ninth day of the 
Jewish month Nisan .... if the ninth day of the month 
Nisan was not the date of this final lap of the Saviour’s 
journey to the Passover .... it will be fatal to the 
truth of some biblical statements; it will discredit the 
typical meaning of the Passover; and in addition to that, 
the harmony of Passion week cannot be solved..... 
John 12: 1-12, says he made the trip from Jericho the 
day before this entry’*—that is the triumphal entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem. 

1 Ibid, p. 21 


2 Ibid, p. 26 
8 Ibid, pp. 32, 33 
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Reading his hypothesis of a Wednesday crucifixion 
into the Gospels, Mr. Callaway attempts to support it 
by a calendar for Passion week of his own construction. 
The last statement is an example: “John 12: 1-12, says 
he made the trip from Jericho the day before this 
entry.” <A reference to John 12: 1-12 shows, however, 
that nothing is there said about Jesus making the trip 
from Jericho to Bethany on any certain day; but in the 
previous chapter John says that because of the Jews 
plotting Jesus’ death, He went thence (away from Jeru- 
salem) unto a country near to the wilderness, into a city 
called Ephraim, and there continued with his disciples 
(John 11: 54). Then Jesus six days before the Pass- 
over came to Bethany (John 12: 1). 


Nothing is said here about a trip from Jericho; but 
the Synoptical Gospels evidently refer to this same ar- 
rival at Bethany in connection with a trip from Jericho, 
and John’s statement doubtless has the same meaning. 
But nowhere is it said or inferred that the trip was 
made in one day. The distance, about twenty-five miles 
(Young), or about six hours’ travel (Edersheim), could 
be covered in one day; but it is immaterial to the time 
of his arrival at Bethany when Jesus left Jericho. 


Six days before the Passover have been variously es- 
timated; each method has its difficulties. But the fact 
that the Passover was held on Nisan 14, would make 
the arrival at Bethany to have occurred on the 8th. 
But that was a Sabbath day, and it is suggested that 
Jesus could not have traveled all the miles from Jericho 
to Bethany on the Sabbath, as the traditional Sabbath 
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day’s journey of a mile or less, rigorously observed by 
the Jews, would have prevented His doing so. But is 
there any reason to suppose that the distance between 
the two places was necessarily covered in one day? 
Not at all. There is said to have been at least one 
resting place on the way, and that Jesus and His dis- 
ciples, as well as other pilgrims, may have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of resting over the Sab- 
bath. Therefore it was not necessary that the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem be made on the day following the 
one on which Jesus left Jericho. And a careful con- 
sideration of the day on which the Passover was held 
will show that it is not “necessary to demonstrate that 
the day when the Lord reached Bethany from Jericho 
was the ninth day of the Jewish month Nisan,” and 
that no statement of biblical truth, no credit to the 
typical meaning of the Passover, or harmony of Passion 
week will be in danger if the day of the arrival at Beth- 
any was on Nisan 8. 


But was not that a Sabbath day? Evidently, by the 
Mosaic calendar it was; and having come one week be- 
fore the Sabbath on which the crucified Saviour lay 
in Joseph’s tomb, it undoubtedly was a Sabbath day. 
How, then, could Jesus have arrived at Bethany on 
Nisan 8? The opinion of a present-day able, safe and 
sound biblical scholar, and one that is eminently reason- 
able, is here given: 


“We have now reached the last week of our Lord’s 
life on earth. There was a gap of an unspecified dura- 
tion between His meeting with Zacchaeus and His 
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entry into Jerusalem. The duration was unspecified 
but it was probably only one day, for the Lord Jesus 
arrived at Bethany six days before the Passover (John 
12: 1), and on the next day (v. 12) He set out for 
the city. He may have been at Jericho on the Friday, 
and He may have spent the Sabbath in retirement some- 
where on the road between Jericho and Jerusalem. He 
could then have reached Bethany late on the Saturday 
evening after the Sabbath was ended. His triumphal 
procession to Jerusalem would have taken place on Sun- 
day. This seems the most probable sequence of events, 
but we must beware of being too dogmatic.’”* 


It would, perhaps, be more satisfactory if the exact 
day and hour of the arrival at Bethany could be stated, 
but, unfortunately, or, perhaps, fortunately, it is not 
given in the Gospels with the exactness of the schedule 
of the arrival and departure of modern railway trains, 
or the on-the-minute promptness required in present- 
day business houses. The schedule to be observed is 
the date of the Passover, and that being stated by the 
four Gospels to have been on the day of the crucifixion 
(beginning with the Paschal Supper on the previous 
evening), Nisan 14, the sixth day before would have 
been Saturday, Nisan 8, in the evening of which Jesus 
may have walked into Bethany from His resting place 

on the Sabbath. | 
- The writers of the four Gospels, Peter in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and Paul in First Corinthians, all agree 
that Jesus rose from the grave on the third day. Cle- 

1 J. Russet, Howpen, in The Sunday School Times. 
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opas, on the way to Emmaus, said, Today is the third 
day since these things were done. Counting backward 
from the day on which he spoke, it was “the day be- 
fore yesterday” to Cleopas when the crucifixion took 
place; and it was the very day of the resurrection when, 
on the walk to Emmaus, the words of the women who 
were early at the sepulcher were rehearsed to the One 
who had joined Himself to the two disciples. It was 
“the third day’? embraced within the period between 
about three o’clock on Friday afternoon and toward 
evening on Sunday afternoon, when Jesus and the two 
walked to Emmaus; and previous to that walk He had 
appeared very early in the morning to the women who 
had come with sweet spices to anoint Him. 

“All four evangelists are agreed that the resurrection 
occurred in the morning, at the hour of dawn, when 
night was receding and day advancing. There is no 
break in this divinely inspired chain. It will hold the 
truth forever. All ripe scholarship attests this view. 
It cannot be overthrown. 

“Any other interpretation involves in inextricable 
difficulties. If the resurrection occurred on Saturday 
evening before dark, then the story of the guards 
(Matt. 28: 13), His disciples came by night, and stole 
him away while we slept, has absolutely no significance 
at all. Equally meaningless is the account of the women 
going to the sepulcher early in the morning to embalm 
_ the body of Jesus, and surprised to find the sepulcher 
empty, when they knew the evening before that He 
had risen.””* | 

1 James H. Ports, The Lord’s Day Our Sabbath 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE LORD’S DAY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


The concluding sentence of Chapter VIII, “the Church 
on the Lord’s Day has always worshiped her Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ was doubtless not written by chance, but 
is capable of historical proof. 


The Lord’s Day is the weekly recurrence of the day 
of the resurrection of Christ, the first day of the week, 
and is the earliest designation in general use among 
the Christians of their day of assembly and worship. 


“The Lord’s Day is a name essentially Christian. 
_It comes from the New Testament. It is very seldom 
used by any who are not believers on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Even believers do not use it constantly or very 
frequently. Yet it is well known both to literature and 
to common speech. The speaker or writer is under- 
stood as intending to imply some relation between this 
day and the claim of Christians for the supremacy of 
their Lord.’”* 

After the death of St. John, the last of the apostles, 
and the close of the New Testament canon, the evi- 
dences for the observance of the Lord’s Day are found 
in the writings of the fathers, the acts of councils, and 
the history of the Roman Empire. In the last-named 
records one of the earliest references to the observance 
of a special day of worship by the Christians is found. 

1G. S. Gray, Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, p. 3 
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Pliny the Younger, governor of Pontus and Bithynia, 
in Asia Minor, early in the second century, wrote to the 
Emperor Trajan of Rome, about A.D. 107, concerning 
the Christians of his jurisdiction, many of whom had 
been accused and brought before him for trial because 
of their religion, a general persecution of the Christians 
within the Roman Empire then being in progress. 


In his letter to Trajan, Pliny said, “They affirmed 
that the whole of their guilt or error was that they met 
on a certain stated day before it was light, and sang 
antiphonally a hymn to Christ, as to some god, binding 
themselves by a solemn oath, not for the purpose of 
any wicked design, but never to commit any fraud, 
theft, or adultery; never to falsify their word nor deny 
a trust when they should be called upon to deliver it 
up. After which it was their custom to separate and 
then to reassemble, to eat in common a harmless meal.’”” 


This letter of Pliny is notable for two reasons: first, 
its reference to the “stated day’ on which the Christians 
were accustomed to meet for worship; and, second, its 
testimony to the high ethical standard of the followers 
of Christ of that age. Holiness of heart and righteous- 
ness of life were evidently highly esteemed and com- 
monly practiced by the Christians of Pliny’s jurisdic- 
tion, which is not marvelous in view of the recent 
preaching of the gospel of Christ among them by some 
of the apostles of Christ and their immediate successors, 
and the circulation among them of the Epistles of Paul 
and Peter and other scriptural books. 

1 JouHn F. Hurst, History of the Christian Church, Vol. I, p. 167 
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There has been much discussion of the meaning of 
the term, “stated day,” in this letter. It is generally 
held by Christians that the Lord’s Day, the first day of 
the week, is meant. Following are some opinions: 


“That this was Sunday is evident: (1) They came to- 
gether to worship Christ. (2) They assembled to eat a 
meal together, the Lord’s Supper. The ‘stated day’ for 
this was Sunday. Upon the first day of the week when 
the disciples came together to break bread (Acts 20: 7). 
This is exactly parallel to Pliny’s statement.’”* 


“These Gentile Christians of Bithynia evidently had 
but one ‘stated day’ of public worship in each week. 
If that day had been the Jewish Sabbath it would have 
been so named, says Professor Scott, for Pliny, like 
Horace, knew it well, and would not have called it a 
status dies. The meeting ‘before it was light’ was surely 
in imitation of the early visit to the tomb. The Jewish 
Sabbath services began in the evening.’” 


“Pliny’s stated day, hymns to Christ, sacramentum, 
and a meal together, are so similar to Luke’s first day 
of the week, when the disciples came together to break 
bread, and Paul preached to them (Acts 20: 7), that 
the two days will be regarded by nearly all as identical, 
especially in connection with other testimony now to 
be given. The Christians had no other day besides the 
first.’”* 


1D, M. Canricut, The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, 
p. 129 

2 WiLBurR F, Crarts, The Sabbath for Man, p. 550 

3 Witt1am D, Love, Sabbath and Sunday, p. 152 
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“Thus Pliny the heathen governor, in his well-known 
letter to Trajan, reported that the Christians confessed 
to meeting on a stated day to praise Christ..... How- 
ever it may have varied in other respects, the Lord’s 
Day has, therefore, come down through the Christian 
ages unchanged in this one feature of the general as- 
sembly for the worship of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


The following suggests a reason for the meetings of 
the Christians “before light,” ““No hint is found on the 
subject in the earliest fathers; and though (which I am 
inclined to do) we allow that the sacramentum of Pliny, 
which was taken at the Christian assemblies, ante lucem, 
was the Holy Eucharist, this point has to be explained. 
Was the early meeting, or early Communion, a matter 
of religion at all? Was it not rather a matter of ne- 
cessity? May not the same necessity which obliged 
Christians to choose as places of celebration the most 
secluded spots, and sometimes even cemeteries, have 
obliged them to choose a time also when persecution 
should be asleep?’” 

The identification of Pliny’s stated day with Sunday, 
or the Lord’s Day, has been disputed by Seventh-day 
Adventist and Seventh-day Baptist writers, who have 
asserted that it was the seventh day, or the Jewish 
Sabbath. Rev. J. N. Andrews, the Seventh-day Ad- 
-ventist historian, says that because Pliny does not men- 
tion the first day, he “furnishes no support for Sunday 
observance.” It may likewise be suggested that be- 


1G. S. Gray, Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, pp. 35, 36 


2James Aucustus Hessry, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation, p. 389 
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cause he does not mention the seventh day he furnishes 
no support for the observance of the Jewish Sabbath 
by the Christians of Pliny’s day. 


Dr. A. H. Lewis, the Seventh-day Baptist advocate, 
says, “The claim which is made concerning this extract 
is that the certain ‘stated day’ was Sunday. But when 
it is remembered that the Bithynian churches were 
probably organized by Peter at a time when the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was a common practice of the 
apostles, it is a practical certainty that the ‘stated day’ 
was the seventh day.’ 


But Dr. Lewis’ practical certainty that Pliny’s stated 
day was the seventh day, or Jewish Sabbath, is reduced 
to an uncertainty of large proportions when his state- 
ment is weighed in the scale of historical facts. He asks 
us to remember what has never been placed as a matter 
of record, namely, that “the Bithynian churches were 
probably organized by Peter at a time when the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was a common practice of the 
apostles.” 

Probable evidence in a case may be admitted, though 
it is not the strongest proof. And when there is placed 
against Dr. Lewis’ probability the fact that there is no 
historical evidence that Peter was ever in Bithynia, 
it loses its weight as proof. There is a faint trace only 
that Peter organized the churches in Bithynia: his first 
epistle is addressed “‘to the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia”’ 
(I Peter 1: 1), and on this alone is based the probability 

1A, H. Lewis, History of the Sabbath and the Sunday, p. 25 
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that Peter established the churches in Bithynia. But if 
so, why not also in the other provinces named in the 
same verse? But that Paul preached and founded 
churches in Asia and Galatia, may be learned from the 
record of his travels and labors in the Acts of the 
Apostles, while Peter’s missionary activities beyond 
Caesarea and Antioch of Syria are not recorded. 


In I Peter 5: 13, it would appear that Babylon was 
the later residence of Peter; but there are various the- 
ories as to what is meant here by the term, “Babylon.” 
Some think it may have been Rome, and others that 
Jerusalem or some place in either Egypt or Mesopotamia 
is intended. 


“The most natural supposition of all is that by Baby- 
lon is intended the old Babylon of Assyria, which was 
largely inhabited by Jews at the time in question.””* 


And this would have taken Peter’s labors far away 
from Bithynia or any other province of Asia Minor. 


Likewise, ‘“‘when the observance of the Sabbath was 
a common practice of the apostles,” as Dr. Lewis sug- 
gests in connection with the founding of the churches 
in Bithynia, this may not be proved by an appeal to 
either the Scriptures or church history. As Jews the 
apostles kept the Sabbath with their Master, and also 
broke it with Him, according to rabbinical Jewish stand- 
ards; but after the resurrection and Pentecost there is 
no record of any apostle, Paul alone excepted, having 
given any observance to the Sabbath, and he went into 


1 Wi1am SmiruH, Bible Dictionary, Vol. I, p. 223. Also in A Compre- 
hensive Dictionary of the Bible, p. 94 
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the synagogues on the Sabbath to preach the gospel to 
the Jews, not merely to worship with them as a Jew. 


That the Christian Jews in Judea and elsewhere ob- 
served both the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day during the 
early years of the Church, may be granted, as they also 
observed other features of the Jewish religion, as vows 
and purifications and the annual feasts. And it is 
doubtful if they could have done less at the time, sur- 
rounded as they were by an overwhelming Jewish popu- 
lation, all “zealous of the law,” and with as yet no direct 
precept from the apostles that they should abruptly 
break with Judaism. 


There was entire liberty to keep or not to keep the 
Jewish feasts and sacred days, on the part of the Gen- 
tiles, according to Paul, as salvation was by grace 
through faith, not by the works of the law. And when 
the Gentiles became predominant in the Church, 
through the expansion thereof in the Roman Empire 
and beyond, the Christian observance of the Sabbath 
ceased, and the Lord’s Day became universally the day 
of assembly and worship by the followers of Christ. 
That this was done in honor of the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead on that day, is the testimony of the 
fathers from about the beginning of the second century. 

The earliest of the fathers to be quoted is Barnabas, 
evidently not the companion of Paul of that name on 
his first missionary journey, but one of later origin and 
activity in the church, and the author of the Epistle of 
Barnabas. This epistle is styled by Robert Cox, in The 
Literature of the Sabbath Question, “a venerable docu- 
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ment of Christian antiquity,” and by Hessey, in Sun- 
day: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, is said 
to have been “in existence in the early part of the sec- 
ond century.’ Canright says, in The Lord’s Day from 
Neither Catholic nor Pagan, “This epistle was highly 
prized in the earliest churches, read in some of them as 
part of Scripture, and is found in the oldest manuscript 
of the Scriptures, namely the Sinaitic.”” The same au- 
thor quotes Johnson’s New Universal Encyclopedia as 
saying, “It is frequently cited by the fathers, and was 
by many regarded as being of authority in the Church; 
some even claiming for it a place in the sacred canon.” 


In Barnabas’ Epistle, therefore, we read, “Incense is 
vain abomination unto me, and your new moons and 
Sabbaths I cannot endure. He has, therefore, abolished 
these things . . . . wherefore also we keep the eighth 
day with joyfulness, the day, also, on which Jesus rose 
again from the dead.”* 

Rev. J. N. Andrews, the historian of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, admits in his Complete Testimony of 
the Fathers, that Barnabas “‘asserts the abolition of the 
Sabbath of the Lord,” that is, the Jewish Sabbath, which 
is not a convincing argument for the observance of the 
seventh day by the early Christians. On the other hand, 
Barnabas is good authority for the keeping of the Lord’s 
Day by the Christians as early as the years A.D. 115-120. 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles is a book that 
was discovered at Constantinople by the Greek Bishop 
Bryennios, in 1873, and was published in 1884. Its ori- 

1 Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I, p. 147 
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gin and contents have received the most careful atten- 
tion and critical study by the best Greek scholars in 
Europe and America, and all agree that it was written: 


“Not later than forty years after the death of the last 
of the apostles, and during the lifetime of many who had 
heard John’s teaching. Chapter 14 is in part as fol- 
lows: ‘But every Lord’s Day do ye gather yourselves 
together and break bread, and give thanksgiving, after 
having confessed your transgressions, that your sacri- 
fice may be pure.’ ’” 


“No mention is made of the Sabbath, nor of obliga- 
tion to rest. The expression used shows that by (A.D.) 
120 or 125 the Lord’s Day had become domiciled as a 
technical name or description.” 


About A.D. 140, Justin Martyr presented his Apology 
for the Christians to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, in 
which he said, “On the day called Sunday, all who live 
in cities or in the country gather together in one place, 
and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read, as long as time permits; then, when 
the reader has ceased, the president verbally instructs, 
and exhorts to the imitation of these good things. Then 
we all rise together and pray, and, as we have before 
said, when our prayer is ended, bread and wine and wa- 
ter are brought, and the president in like manner offers 
prayers and thanksgivings, according to his ability, and 
the people assent, saying, Amen; and there is a distri- 
bution to each, and a participation of that over which 

1 Witpur Crarts, The Sabbath for Man, p. 383 

2 JouHN ALFRED FAULKNER, The Master Bible, p. 1310 
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thanks has been given and to those who are absent a 
portion is sent by the deacons.”* 


The essential features of Christian worship today are 
found in Justin’s account of the Sunday meetings of 
his time, namely, assembling at one place on Sunday, 
reading the Scriptures, sermon, prayer, praise, and the 
Lord’s Supper. And another indispensable custom of 
modern church meetings on Sunday is also found in the 
assemblies of Justin’s day, namely, the offering: 


‘“‘And they who are well to do, and willing, give what 

each thinks fit; and what is collected is deposited with 
the president, who succors the orphans and widows, 
and those who, through sickness or any other cause, are 
in want, and those who are in bonds, and the strangers 
sojourning among us, and, in a word, takes care of all 
who are in need.’” 
_ Beyond doubt, this custom of the Church in the sec- 
ond century of making collections at their Sunday meet- 
ings for the needy originated with the apostles, as may 
be seen in the activities of the Jerusalem church after 
Pentecost (Acts 2: 44-45; 4: 34-35), and in the direc- 
tions given to the churches in Corinth and Galatia by 
the Apostle Paul, to make their offerings on the first day 
of the week (I Cor. 16: 2). 

Justin continues his Apology, after the narration of 
the facts of the Sunday meetings and offerings, by 
giving the reasons for the assembling of the Christians 
on Sunday: 

1The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I, p. 186 

2 Ibid. 
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“But Sunday is the day upon which we all hold our 
common assembly, because it is the first day on which 
God, having wrought a change in the darkness and 
matter, made the world; and Jesus Christ our Saviour 
on the same day rose from the dead. For He was cruci- 
fied on the day before that of Saturn; and on the day 
after that of Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, he ap- 
peared to His apostles and disciples and taught them 
what we now submit to your consideration.” 


(This is respectfully referred to the consideration of 
those who advocate Wednesday as the day of the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, and Saturday evening at sunset as 
the time of His resurrection.) 


Justin was a Greek, born in Palestine, highly edu- 
cated and with a matchless power of mind in his gen- 
eration. He traveled extensively and visited the vari- 
ous centers of population bordering on the Mediterrane- 
an Sea, especially where the Christian Church had been 
established, and was familiar with the faith and practice 
of the church on all points. He was a polemic of no 
mean powers, and frequently held debates with op- 
ponents of Christianity, defending his cause with an 
ability which discomfited his adversaries and produced 
conviction of the truth of the gospel of Christ. No man 
better qualified to speak in behalf of the doctrine and 
practice of the Church in that age could have been 
found. His witness to the observance of the Lord’s Day 
by the Christians of his time is, therefore, unimpeach- 
able. | 

1 Tbid. 
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In his Dialogue with Trypho, a Jew, Justin bears wit- 
ness to the nonobservance of the Jewish Sabbath by 
the Christians, and the end of all things Jewish in the 
faith and practice of those who follow Christ. 


“The Jew objected against the Christians that, ‘though 
they boasted of the truth of their religion, and wished 
to excel other people, they differed in nothing from the 
heathen in their manner of living, because they neither 
observed festivals, nor Sabbaths, nor the rite of circum- 
cision.’ To this objection .... Justin acknowledges 
the whole charge to be true, and says, ‘There is now 
need of another kind of circumcision; and you think 
highly of that in your flesh. The new law will have 
you keep a perpetual Sabbath; and you, when you have 
passed one day in idleness, think you are religious, not 
knowing why that was commanded you. The Lord our 
God is not pleased with such things as these. If any 
among you is guilty of perjury or fraud, let him cease 
from these crimes; if he is an adulterer, let him repent, 
and he will have kept the kind of Sabbath truly pleas- 
ing to God.”* 


Justin further says, “For if there was no need of cir- 
cumcision before Abraham, nor of the observation of 
the Sabbath and festivals and oblations before Moses, 
neither now likewise is there any need of them after 
Jesus Christ. .... Tell me, why did not God teach 
those to perform such things who preceded Moses and 
Abraham, just men, of great renown, and who were 
well pleasing to him, though they were neither circum- 

1 Ropert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question, Vol. I, p. 297 
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cised nor observed Sabbaths. ... . As, therefore, cir- 
cumcision began with Abraham, and the Sabbaths, sac- 
rifices and oblations from Moses, which it has been 
shown, were ordained on account of your nation’s hard- 
ness of heart, so, according to the council of the Father, 
they were to end in Jesus Christ the Son of God.’ 

Justin suffered martyrdom in A.D. 166, in the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Marcus Aurelius, hence 
the appellation, Martyr, later given him by those who 
revered his memory. It should be observed that Justin’s 
use of the name Sunday, or “the day of the Sun,” does 
not indicate any compliance by him or the Christians 
of his day with the pagan reverence for the sun as a 
god; but addressing the Roman emperor, who was a 
pagan, he used the term with which the emperor was 
familiar, rather than the more restricted name of Lord’s 
Day, which was in use only among the Christians. 

Further witness for the observance of the Lord’s Day 
in the early Church is found in a letter of Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth, to Soter, bishop of Rome, about A.D. 
170, in which he said, ‘Today we kept the Lord’s holy 
day, in which we read your letter.” 

“From these circumstances it has been inferred, that 
the title now universally given by Christians to the 
first day of the week, was, by the year 170, in use both 
at Corinth and Rome, and in all likelihood had come to 
be thus applied habitually throughout Christendom.’” 

In the same year Melito, bishop of Sardis, composed 
a treatise on the Lord’s Day, which was doubtless sug- 


1 Ibid., p. 298 
2 Ibid. 
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gested by the fact of the universal observance of the 
day by the Christians of that time. 


A noted church father of the second century was 
Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, whose testimony 
concerning the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day shows that 
in his day they were separate days of observance. He 
said, “Abraham without circumcision, and without ob- 
servance of Sabbaths believed in God, and it was count- 
ed unto him for righteousness, and he was called the 
friend of God. This is an evidence of the symbolical 
and temporary character of those ordinances, and of 
their inability to render the comers thereunto perfect.” 


A difference of opinion and practice having risen be- 
tween the Eastern and Western churches, in the second 
century, concerning the proper day for the celebration 
of Easter, Irenaeus became prominent in the discussion 
of the question: 


“The churches in Gaul, under the superintendence 
of Irenaeus, agreed upon a synodical epistle to Victor, 
bishop of Rome, in which occurred words somewhat to 
this effect, ‘The mystery of the Lord’s resurrection may 
not be celebrated on any other day than the Lord’s 
Day, and on this alone should we observe the breaking 
off of the Paschal fast.’ You will observe that while 
traditions vary as to the yearly celebration of Christ’s 
resurrection, the weekly. celebration of it is one upon 
which no diversity exists, or is even hinted at. The 
latter is an established apostolic day, the former is a 


1 James AvuGustus HeEssey, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation, p. 44 
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mere ecclesiastical ordinance, not settled till long after 
the apostolic era.’”* 

A few years after this deliverance of Irenaeus and his 
churches of Gaul on the Lord’s Day, or in A.D. 180, 
Bardesanes, of Edessa, in Syria, far to the East of Gaul 
and Rome, said, ‘“Wherever we be, all of us are called 
by the one name of the Messiah, Christians, and upon 
one day, which is the first day of the week, we assemble 
ourselves together.’” 

Bardesanes belonged to the sect of the Gnostics, 
which was then numerous in the East, and which as- 
pired to and claimed a higher knowledge of spiritual 
truth than the orthodox Christians; but while the Gnos- 
tics differed doctrinally from the orthodox, and while 
their fanciful interpretations of Scripture would hardly 
be accepted today, yet in matters of fact their testimony 
is entirely credible; the declaration of Bardesanes, their 
leader, that as Christians they kept the first day of the 
week, shows that the observance of the Lord’s Day was 
general in the East, as well as in the West, and that 
among both orthodox Christians and schismatics. 

Tertullian, A.D. 200, called by Hessey, ‘‘the great and 
learned enthusiast,” and in Johnson’s Cyclopedia is said 
to have been, “One of the greatest men of the early 
Church,” was one of the most notable of the Christian 
fathers. “He was highly educated, bred to the law, and 
very talented. Brought up a pagan, he was converted 
to Christ and vehemently opposed heathenism ever 


1 Ibid., p. 45 


2D. M. Canricut, The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, 
p. 141 . 
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after. Radically severe in his principles, opposed to all 
conformity to the world, the laxity of the Roman church 
drove him to withdraw from it, which he ever after 
hotly opposed. He was not a Romanist, nor did Rome 
have a particle of influence over him, only to drive him 
the other way. He was strictly orthodox in faith and 
a lover of the Scriptures. Hence if it were true that 
Sunday-keeping, as a heathen institution, was being 
introduced into the Church by Rome, Tertullian is just 
the man who would have opposed and fearlessly con- 
demned it.’”* 


In A.D. 202, Tertullian joined the Montanists, a 
Christian sect that originated in Asia Minor in a revival 
of the spirit and life of primitive Christianity, and 
which developed a stern and severe spirit in matters 
of morality and discipline. While opposed by the ortho- 
dox Church, the Montanists did not separate from it on 
differences in doctrine, but on Christian life and meth- 
ods of organization. Tertullian agreed with the Church 
doctrinally, but took a leading part with others in 
North Africa, his native land, in opposition to the spir- 
itual deadness and ambitious claims of Rome. Ter- 
tullian’s position in the early Church and his value as 
an authority, may be gleaned from the following: 


“Anthon’s ‘Classical Dictionary’ says of him, ‘He in- 
forms us more correctly than any other writer respect- 
ing the Christian doctrines of his time..... Tertullian 
was held in very high esteem by the subsequent fathers 


1 Ibid., p. 148 
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of the church.’ Neander says, ‘Tertullian is a writer of 
peculiar importance.’ Here then is a competent and 
unimpeachable witness to the doctrines and practices 
of the universal Church, A.D. 200, or only 104 years 
after John.’ 


Concerning the observance of Sunday as a day of 
worship by the Christians of his time, Tertullian says, 
“ ‘We solemnize the day after Saturday in contradiction 
to those who call this day their Sabbath, and devote it 
to ease and eating, deviating from the old Jewish cus- 
tom, which they are now very ignorant of.’ Tertullian 
again declares that. his brethren did not observe the 
days held sacred by the Jews: ‘We neither accord with 
the Jews in their peculiarities in regard to food, nor in 
their sacred days.’ ‘We, however, (just as we have 
received), only on the day of the Lord’s resurrection 
ought to guard not only against kneeling, but every 
posture and office of solicitude; deferring even our 
business, lest we give place to the devil.’ Sunday, then, 
was observed by Christians at that early date, but Sat- 
urday was not.’” | 


One of the ablest and most learned of the early 
Christian fathers was Origen, of Alexandria, Egypt, A.D. 
185-253. His great works on biblical criticism and his 
reply to Celsus, a pagan writer who had made bitter 
and unfair attacks against Christianity and the Bible, 
have given him a reputation as a Christian apologist 
and scholar in all the centuries since his time. Origen’s 

1 Ibid., p. 144 : 

2 Ibid. 
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defense of Christianity against Celsus was one of the 
most notable literary productions of that age from the 
Christian point of view. 


“Origen is defending himself against an adversary 
supposed to charge him with inconsistency in accepting 
St. Paul’s doctrine that Christians ought not to observe 
days (Gal. 4: 10), and yet observing the Lord’s Day 
and divers other festivals. This charge he evades rather 
than encounters in his reply, which, with the objection 
prefixed to it is as follows: “But if any should object 
against this what takes place amongst ourselves on the 
Lord’s Day, or on preparation days, or on the days of 
the Passover or of Pentecost, the answer is that the 
perfect Christian, who continually lives in the words, 
and works, and thoughts of the Word of God, his natural 
‘Lord, continually lives in his day, daily keeps a Lord’s 
Day.” 


This reply of Origen against Celsus establishes the 
fact that the Lord’s Day was well known and observed 
by the Christians in the early years of the third cen- 
tury. It needed no explanation or apology at that time, 
and was treated by Origen as a matter of fact, handed 
down from earlier times, even from the days of the 
apostles. 

The following witnesses for the Lord’s Day are se- 
lected from widely separated sections of the countries 
over which Christianity had spread in the period from 
A. D. 250 to 325. While the Jews in all the countries 


1 ROBERT Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question 
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of their dispersion kept the Sabbath, the Christians in 
every nation worshiped their Lord on the Lord’s Day. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage in North Africa, A.D. 
203, was a man of distinguished learning and piety, 


noted for his benevolence to the poor, and as a martyr 
for the faith of Christ. 


“Of this great leader, the ‘Advent History of the Sab- 
bath’ (1912), says, ‘The next father offering an argu- 
ment for Sunday is Cyprian.’ Hence there is no doubt 
that Cyprian kept the Lord’s Day and defended it. He 
said, ‘Because the eighth day, that is, the day after the 
Sabbath, was to be that on which the Lord should rise 
again, and should quicken us, and give us circumcision 
of the Spirit; the eighth day, that is, the first day after 
the Sabbath, and the Lord’s Day which went before in 
the figure.’ ””* 

“And this passage, be it observed, has the greater 
authority, because it occurs in a synodical epistle, ema- 
nating not from Cyprian merely, but also from his sixty- 
six colleagues in his third council of Carthage, A.D. 
BOocs 


“Commodion, who is placed by Lardner about the 
year A.D. 270, mentions the Lord’s Day; that it is con- 
trasted, in a very remarkable passage, with the Paras- 
ceue (the day of the preparation) and the Sabbath, by 
Victorinus, martyr and bishop of Petabio in Pannonia 
(now Pettau in Styria), A.D. 300, says of it, “We keep 


1D, M. CanricHt, The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, 
p. 149 

2 James HessEy, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, 
p. 49 
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the Lord’s Day as a day of joy, because of him who rose 
thereon.’ ””* 

Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, Asia, about A.D. 270, 
is a very material witness for the observance of the 
Lord’s Day. Laodicea was one of the seven churches 
of Asia to which the Apostle John was commissioned 
to write (Rev. 1: 11), and was doubtless established by 
the Apostle Paul (Col. 4: 14, 16). It is therefore rea- 
sonable to believe that the custom of this church with 
regard to the day of worship and other church usages 
were those taught them by the apostles. 

This church was censured by the Lord (Rev. 3: 14- 
18), for conditions prevailing there contrary to Chris- 
tian life and profession, but Sabbath breaking was not 
one of them. If neglect of the seventh-day Sabbath, 
as observed by the Jews, and keeping Sunday, had 
been a mortal sin, here was a most auspicious oppor- 
tunity for the rebuking of that sin, provided the Lao- 
diceans had been guilty of it; but no word of rebuke on 
this line is apparent. The Laodiceans kept the Lord’s 
Day in harmony with Pauline and Johannine instruc- 
tion and example, and in concert with the practice of 
Christians everywhere. 

It was no novel proposition or questionable expedi- 
ent, therefore, when Anatolius announced among his 
episcopal canons: 

“7th. The obligation of the Lord’s resurrection binds 
us to keep the Paschal festival on the Lord’s Day... . 
10th. The solemn festival of the resurrection of the 

1 Jbid. 
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Lord can be celebrated only on the Lord’s Day ... . 
16th. Our regard for the Lord’s resurrection which 
took place on the Lord’s Day will lead us to celebrate it 
on the same principle.’” 

As an authority on church history and the customs 
of the early Christians, Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, in 
Palestine, is an acknowledged leader. He lived in the 
early years of the fourth century, and was the author 
of the first history of the Christian Church, after Luke 
in the Acts of the Apostles, from which he is called 
“the Father of Church History.” He also wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and on Psalm 92, the title of 
which is, ‘‘A Psalm or Song for the Sabbath Day,” he 
comments as follows, according to the late Professor 
Moses Stuart, of the chair of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary of Andover, Massachusetts: 

‘He begins his commentary by stating that the patri- 
archs had not the legal Jewish Sabbath; but still ‘given 
to the contemplation of divine things, and meditating 
day and night upon the divine Word, they spent holy 
Sabbaths which were acceptable to God.’ Then, ob- 
serving that the Psalm before him has reference to a 
Sabbath, he refers it to the Lord’s Day, and says, that 
‘it exhorts to those things which are to be done on 
resurrection day.’ He states the precept respecting the 
Sabbath, as addressed originally to the Jews, and that 
they often violated it. After which he thus proceeds: 
‘Wherefore as they rejected it (the sabbatical com- 
mand) THE WORD (Christ), by the New Covenant, 


1D. M. Canricut, The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, 
p. 150 
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TRANSLATED AND TRANSFERRED THE FEAST OF 
THE SABBATH to the morning Light, and gave us the 
symbol of the true rest, VIZ., THE SAVING LORD’S 
DAY, the first (day) of the light, in which the Saviour 
of the world, after all His labour among men, obtained 
‘victory over death, and passed the portals of heaven, 
having achieved a work superior to the six days’ crea- 
Hon TOS § On this day, which is the first (day) of light 
and of the true Sun, we assemble, after an interval of 
six days, and CELEBRATE HOLY AND SPIRITUAL 
SABBATHS, even all nations redeemed by him through- 
out the world, AND DO THOSE THINGS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE SPIRITUAL LAW, which were decreed 
for the priests to do on the Sabbaths: for we make spir- 
itual offerings and sacrifices, which are called sacri- 
fices of praise and rejoicing; we make incense of a good 
odour to ascend, as it is said, ‘Let my prayers come up 
before thee as incense.’””* (Italics and capitals the au- 
thor’s quoted.) 

Whatever the estimate of Eusebius’ interpretation of 
Psalm 92, the fact most prominent in this quotation 
from his works is that he bears witness to the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day by the Christians of his time, 
and not only of his locality, but “even (of) all nations 
redeemed by him (Christ) throughout the world.” The 
Jews kept the Sabbath then as now on the seventh 
day, but the Christians kept the Lord’s Day every- 
where. 


1 Rosert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question 
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It is a favorite plea with those who doubt or deny the 
truth of any historical event, or any proposition based 
upon historical transactions, that the character of the 
person or persons involved in the narration is not what 
it is reputed to be, or that the documents upon which 
the certainty of the event or the character of the actors 
therein is based have been forged or interpolated. Thus 
Shakespeare’s works have been attributed to another 
writer, and Christopher Columbus has been denied the 
honor of being the real discoverer of America. In like 
manner the reputed authorship of the books of the Bible, 
and the characters, and even the existence of many 
prominent figures in biblical history have been assailed. 


This was the method of Celsus, a pagan opponent of 
Christianity in the third century, who “assailed the Old 
Testament, the character of Jesus, and all the great doc- 
trines which constitute the body of the Christian faith. 
He declared that Jesus was a deceiver .... that He 
gathered disciples about Him and deceived them... . 
and that His resurrection was a deception.’”* 


And this has been the mode of attack of unbelievers 
and opposers of Christianity ever since; the supernat- 
ural has been decried, the inspiration of the Scriptures 
denied, and the reputation of prophets, apostles and 
saints of God assailed. But not only did Celsus have 
his Origen, but in every age able defenders of the 
Word and of the truth of the Christian religion have 
presented many infallible proofs both of the life, death 
and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of God 

1 JoHN FLETCHER Hurst, History of the Christian Church, p. 31 
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speaking through the apostles and prophets, that the 
certainty of the things wherein the Church has been 
instructed might be known. 


The same method has also been used by those who 
adhere to the seventh-day, or Saturday, Sabbath, to 
discredit the force of the testimony for the Lord’s Day 
given by the early Church fathers in their works. The 
seventh-day people refuse to accept as genuine any book 
of the early Christian writers which teaches the observ- 
ance of Sunday by the Christians of their age; or they 
asperse the characters of the authors as unworthy of 
belief. The usual practice of the seventh-dayists is to 
class as forgeries those books which testify to the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day by the early Church, or to 
assign the influence of pagan philosophy and unchristian 
doctrines to their authors. 


The compass of this work will not allow of a compre- 
hensive review of seventh-day objections to the early 
Church fathers and their writings, and a complete vin- 
dication of those witnesses for the Lord’s Day; but 
the genuineness and authenticity of the works herein 
quoted, and the. probity and trustworthiness of their 
authors, are sustained by abundant evidences which 
have borne the keenest scrutiny of the ablest scholars 
in Europe and America, and their authors vouched for 
by undisputed scholarship. Their position and influ- 
ence in the early Church is without reasonable doubt, 
and their witness for the Lord’s Day observance is as 
clear as the sun in an unclouded sky. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CONSTANTINE’S SUNDAY-REST EDICT 


Early in the fourth century, A.D. 303, the Christians 
in the Roman empire were subjected to a fierce perse- 
cution under the Emperor Diocletian, which was con- 
tinued by him and his successors for ten years. 


“All assemblies of Christians were forbidden and 
churches were ordered to be torn down. Four different 
edicts were issued, each excelling the preceding in in- 
tensity. One edict ordered the burning of every copy 
of the Bible—the first instance in history when the 
Scriptures were made an object of attack. It also pro- 
vided that all churches, which in the good times after 
Gallienus had been rapidly built, should be demolished, 
and that all Christians should be deprived of civil rights, 
thus opening to their vision the horrors of torture. An- 
other edict provided for the imprisonment of all preach- 
ers, while the last, issued by Maximian and Galerius, 
required all Christians, on pain of death, to sacrifice to 
the gods.’”* 

Relief for the persecuted Christians came with Con- 
stantine’s edict of toleration, issued at Milan, A.D. 313, 
by which Christianity was protected and placed on an 
equal footing with the other religions of the empire. 
The Christians now had liberty to exercise their religion 

1 JouHN FietcHer Hurst, History of the Christian Church 
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according to their forms, build churches and propagate 
their faith. Constantine’s edict gave them rest from 
persecution, and to him is ascribed the final triumph 
of Christianity over paganism in the empire, in that per- 
secution ceased and the new faith had the full protection 
of the state in its profession and propagation. 


This is generally accounted for on the ground of 
Constantine’s conversion to Christianity; but other fac- 
tors pertaining to his life and reign must also be con- 
sidered, as the background of family influence and of 
the political constitution of the empire when he arose 
to power. 


Constantine was the son of Constantius Chlorus, a 
successor of Diocletian in the imperial power, and 
Helena, a woman of humble birth. Upon becoming em- 
peror Diocletian introduced great changes in the govern- 
ment of the empire. Instead of one emperor as the sole 
ruler, he associated with himself ‘His companion in 
arms, Maximian, under the title of Augustus, to rule 
over the West, while Diocletian himself encountered 
the enemies of the empire in the East. In A.D. 292, he 
appointed two Caesars as assistants, Galerius and Con- 
stantius. They stood to the Augusti as sons and suc- 
cessors. The Augusti retained the more peaceful prov- 
inces, and assigned to the Caesars those that required 
younger and more active men. But each exercised su- 
preme civil and military power in his own territories, 
but still admitted the supremacy of Diocletian.’ 

1R. F. Leicnton, A History of Rome 
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In A.D. 305, Diocletian and Maximian abdicated the 
government, and the two Caesars, Galerius and Con- 
stantius, became emperors, and appointed two new 
Caesars, Maximin in the East and Severus in the West. 
Constantius died in Britain in A.D. 306, and his son, 
Constantine, who had been bred to arms and was a 
brave and able commander, was proclaimed Caesar by 
his legions; but Galerius, who was now at the head of 
the empire, opposed the choice. The wars which fol- 
lowed between Constantine and those who opposed him 
were political struggles for supremacy in the empire, 
and no religious element entered into them until near 
the end. Constantine fought Galerius, Maximin and 
Licinius in the East, and Maximian and Maxentius in 
the West, and finally prevailed in the defeat of Maxenti- 
us, his last rival, and became sole emperor. 


But before the decisive battle the incident which is 
said to have affected Constantine’s final decision for 
Christianity occurred, in his vision of a flaming cross 
in the sky bearing the inscription, In hoc signo vinces, 
“By this sign conquer.” This led him to adopt as his 
standard the labarum, with the monogram, XP, the first 
two letters in Greek of the name Christ, which was also 
affixed to the shields of his soldiers, Christian and pa- 
gan alike. This is generally reckoned to have marked 
the conversion of Constantine, the date of which was 
A.D, 312. 


Constantine seems not to have been altogether with- 
out Christian influences before this time, however, as 
his father, Constantius, was favorably disposed toward 
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the Christians and in the persecutions of the period 
treated them with as great leniency as he could; and it 
is thought that only his sudden death kept him from re- 
ceiving baptism; while Helena, Constantine’s mother, 
was a Christian of distinguished piety. But the date 
and the incident above are usually received as marking 
the conversion of Constantine. 


Constantine’s edict of toleration, A.D. 313, was fol- 
lowed by others still more favorable to Christianity, of 
which that of A.D. 321, which provided for Sunday rest 
for certain portions of his subjects, is the most notable. 

Opinion is divided among historical writers as to Con- 
stantine’s personal adherence to the Christian faith, 
and the intent of his Sunday-rest edict. Said edict is 
as follows: 


“On the venerable day of the sun let the magistrates 
and people residing in the cities rest, and let all work- 
shops be closed. In the country, however, persons en- 
gaged in the work of cultivation may freely and lawfully 
continue their pursuits; because it often happens that 
another day is not so suitable for grain-sowing or for 
vine-planting; lest by neglecting the proper moment for 
such operations the bounty of heaven should be lost.’”* 

Whether Constantine was a genuine Christian and 
this edict intended for the benefit of his Christian sub- 
jects, has long been debated. Those who believe he 
was a true Christian place the date of his conversion 
at the time when he believed he saw the luminous cross 
in the heavens, followed by the defeat of Maxentius, 

1 Ropert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question 
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his pagan rival. On the other hand those who think 
he remained a pagan point to the fact that he did not 
submit to baptism until he was on his death bed, A.D. 
337, and that he occasionally offered sacrifices to the 
heathen gods and otherwise showed favor to the ancient 
religion. 

His Sunday-rest edict has likewise been variously in- 
terpreted, some accepting it as legalizing Sunday rest for 
the Christians, a few maintaining that it imposed upon 
the Church a heathen festival day (that of sun-worship) 
as a Sabbath day, superseding the seventh-day Sabbath 
of the Scriptures, while others see in it only an edict 
for the regulation of festivals such as the heathen em- 
perors were accustomed to make from time to time. 
Hessey’s comments here are both relevant and illumi- 
nating: | | 

“We are not, I think, bound to weigh too accurately 
the motives of Constantine. His position was no doubt 
a difficult one, both externally and internally. He had 
to deal with an empire in which there was a great mix- 
ture of religions, though reducible for practical purposes 
to two denominations, paganism and Christianity. He 
was more than half convinced of the insufficiency of 
paganism, and nearly half convinced of the truth of 
Christianity. He dared not however offend the pagans, 
much as he desired to encourage the Christians, to 
whom he had already granted toleration by the edict of 
Milan (A.D. 313). | 

‘Was there any way in which he might advantage 
both, and yet confer a special though not obtrusive boon 
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upon the latter? All his subjects, it is probable, felt the 
condition of the calendar to be a crying and practical in- 
convenience, like that of the old and new style in later 
times. And the division of his population into two 
classes was perpetuated by the existence of days for 
judicature, which one-half of them, the heathen, con- 
sidered to be Fasti, from the fact of their not being 
heathen festivals—the other half to be Nefasti, or days, 
to say the least, inconvenient for legal purposes, from 
the fact of their Christian festivals being held on them, 
and requiring cessation from worldly matters for their 
due celebration. To meet this state of things he se- 
lected for a day of rest for the whole empire a day al- 
ready, as we believe, regarded by the Christians as a 
festival of divine institution; calling it by its civil name, 
as one which the Christians were well acquainted with 
and did not scruple to employ, but which could not 
offend the heathen as having nothing distinctively Chris- 
tian in it. The Christians would accept it gladly. It 
was an evidence to them that the kingdoms of this world 
were becoming visibly, though the world knew it not, 
subservient to the Lord of the day. The pagans could 
not object to it. It produced uniformity in their festi- 
vals, and remedied various inconveniences which met 
them at every turn. 


‘‘As for the rural districts, where paganism especially 
prevailed, these had exceptions made in their favor, 
which obviated every pretense of hardship. Both Chris- 
tians and pagans—the former as far as they could, and 
from their religious rites requiring their time, the latter 
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altogether---had been accustomed to festival rests; Con- 
stantine made these rests to synchronize. His enactment, 
then, though a political and politic one, was not Sab- 
batarian, nor an advance toward Sabbatarianism; ... . 
it was such an assistance as the civil power, supposing 
it to be Christian, was bound to render to ordinances 
which Christians considered sacred; the care that public 
proceedings should be administered in such a manner 
as not to necessitate either submission to wrong-doing 
on other days, or neglect of divine offices on the Lord’s 

Day. It was, at the same time, all that the ath 
could then do.” 


It is the claim of those who observe Saturday as the 
Sabbath, that Constantine’s Sunday-rest edict com- 
pelled Christians to keep as a day of rest the first day 
of the week, and introduced into the Christian Church 
the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath day. Hessey 
further says: 


“His enactment, I say, was not Sabbatarian. There 
is in it no reference to the Sabbath of the Fourth Com- 
mandment..... The willingness with which the Chris- 
tians, who were mostly in the cities, submitted to the 
ordinance, is an evidence that rest from their ordinary 
labors on the day of their religious assemblies was no 
new thing to them.’” 

The synchronism in the rests of the Christians and 
pagans of the Roman empire, following Constantine’s 


1James Aucustus HessEy, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation, p. 63 
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edict, as suggested by Hessey, was not a coincidence of 
Sabbath days; the pagans never had a Sabbath, and 
knew nothing of a week except as an astrological ar- 
rangement of days in connection with some of their 
superstitions. They had no weekly day of worship of 
the sun, moon, Saturn or any other god, and observed 
no day of rest in honor of their gods. 


The months among the pagan nations were divided 
differently from the Jewish, weekly system, the Greeks 
having three divisions of ten days each in the month, 
and the Romans a division reckoned by Kalends, Nones 
and Ides; the first occurred on the first of the month, 
the second on the fifth or seventh, and the third on the 
thirteenth or fifteenth, the last two varying in certain 
months. No religious significance was attached to any 
of these divisions. The Romans also had a space of 
nine days, called nundinae, the last of which was a 
market day when the country people ceased from their 
farm work and went into the cities for purposes of 
trade. This and the annual processions and festivals in 
honor of their various deities were the only days upon 
which there was any respite from the ordinary labors 
of the people, and these were by no means Sabbaths or 
rest days after the Jewish fashion. 


It was the Roman nundinae or market days which 
were made to synchronize with the Christian Lord’s 
Day, after Constantine’s edict made any change in the 
observance of days. It was, therefore, Constantine’s 
edict which first introduced the week of seven days as 
a civil measure of time in the Roman empire, though it 
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was not incorporated in the Roman calendar until after 
the reign of Theodosius, in the latter part of the fourth 
century, over forty years after Constantine. 


The transfer of the nundinae or market days to Sun- 
day would not seem to mark Constantine and his people 
as Sabbath keepers after the Jewish manner, or to re- 
quire a Sabbath rest for all his subjects, as the country 
people were exempted from resting on Sunday, in order 
to attend to their crops. And this fact ought to settle 
for all time the question whether the Sabbath was 
changed from Saturday to Sunday by that emperor’s 
edict. 


That the markets were held on Sunday during and 
after Constantine’s reign, is fully attested: “It is a curi- 
ous but little known fact, that markets were expressly 
appointed by Constantine to be held on Sunday. This 
we learn from an inscription on a Slavonian bath rebuilt 
byehim. 6 2 It is there recorded of the emperor, that 

. ‘by a pious provision he appointed markets to be 
held on Sunday throughout the year.’ His pious object 
doubtless was to promote the attendance of the country 
people at churches in town. ‘Thus,’ says Charles James 
Hare, ‘Constantine was the author of the practice of 
holding markets on Sunday, which in many parts of 
Europe prevailed above a thousand years after, though 
Charlemagne issued a special law against it.’ In Scot- 
land, this practice was first forbidden on holy days by 
an act of James IV in 1503, and on Sundays in par- 
ticular by one of James VI in 1579.”* 

1 Ropert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question, p. 359 
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Constantine’s edict was addressed primarily to his 
pagan subjects, and required of them a change of day, 
as they had never been accustomed to a weekly day 
of rest, while both within and without the Roman em- 
pire so far as they could the Christians had met on the 
first day of the week for the worship of their Lord, from 
the days of the apostles. Constantine’s edicts of tolera- 
tion and for Sunday rest, and the further action of the 
rulers from Constantine onward which provided larger 
privileges for the Christians, mark the onward progress 
of the Christian faith until paganism was abolished and 
Christianity became the religion of the empire. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE APPROACH OF THE LORD’S DAY TO THE 
SABBATH 


In A.D. 325, a general council of Christians was held 
at Nicaea, in Asia Minor, which is commonly called the 
Council of Nice, with an attendance of 318 bishops, and 
the other clergy present have been estimated at from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred, representing prov- 
inces from Persia to Spain and from Armenia to North 
Africa. The bulk of the prelates were from Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Egypt and the neighboring parts of Africa, 
Greece and other parts of Eastern Europe. It is notable 
that the bishop of Rome was not present and was repre- 
sented by only two presbyters; and only five or six 
bishops were in attendance from the entire western 
section of the Church. Nearly all were Greeks or Asi- 
atics. This council was convened by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, who attended and presided at some of the ses- 
sions, and its object was to settle Christian doctrine 
concerning the person of Christ and the proper time for | 
celebrating Easter. 


Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, Egypt, had taught 
that Christ was not of the same substance with the 
Father, but that he was a creature, though the chief of 
all created beings, and in reality neither God nor man. 
Arius was a talented man and popular with the clergy 
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and people, among which he had a large following, and 
the controversy over his doctrine was widespread and 
caused a division in the Church for many years. 

The Council of Nice adopted a creed which, in its 
modern form, known as the Nicene creed, declares that 
Christ is, ‘““The only-begotten Son of God; begotten of 
the Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God; begotten, not made; being of one 
substance with the Father.’ 

This creed clearly defined the doctrine of the person 
of Christ as held by the orthodox portion of the Church 
against the Arians, and the Nicene doctrine finally pre- 
vailed and continues to be the accepted teaching of 
orthodox Christians everywhere. 

The interest of this chapter is centered, however, in 
the attitude and action of the Council of Nice concern- 
ing Easter and, therefore, its doctrine of the Lord’s Day 
and the Sabbath. It should be understood that the 
Sabbath was peculiarly an Old Testament and Jewish 
term and institution, and at the period under considera- 
tion was applied only to the day of rest of the Jews; 
that the term had not come into use at that time to 
‘describe the Christian day of assembly and worship, 
which was invariably referred to by the early Church 
fathers as the Lord’s Day, Sunday, the first day of the 
week, or the eighth day. 

- Among the causes which led to the convening of the 
Council of Nice, was the controversy in the Church 
over the proper time for holding the Easter festival. 
1 Book of Common Prayer, Protestant Episcopal Church, p. 71 
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There is no indication in the New Testament or in the 
writings of any of the early fathers of the celebration 
of Easter, yet it is evident that it was of an early origin 
and general observance in the Church, and in the second 
and third centuries differences in opinion and practice 
arose, and the controversy became acute and wide- 
spread. 


The purpose of Easter was the annual celebration of 
the resurrection of Christ, but the date was considered 
from different points of view by the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, the former associating the event with the 
time of the Passover, Nisan 14, and celebrating Easter 
on the proper day of the month, as they considered it, 
without reference to the day of the week. But the Gen- 
tile Christians, who had no interest in the Jewish feast, 
knowing that the resurrection occurred on the first day 
of the week, not only commemorated it weekly by their 
assemblies for worship, but observed the annual cele- 
bration also on Sunday. The former custom prevailed 
in Palestine, Syria and other parts of the East, where 
the Jews abounded, and the latter in the West, where 
the Church was composed mainly of Gentiles. The ad- 
herents of the Jewish custom were called by their op- 
ponents, Quartodecimans, that is, Fourteeners, because 
of their observance of Easter on the fourteenth day of 
Nisan; and the controversy over the matter, which per- 
sisted for about one hundred years, is referred to in 
church history as the Quartodeciman controversy. 


There was an exchange of epistles between bishops of 
the East and the West, and synods were held with the 
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view to an amicable adjustment of the controversy, but 
not until the Council of Nice was a final agreement 
reached, when that body decreed that thereafter Easter 
should be kept on Sunday. But what Sunday? In 
getting away from the 14th of Nisan, the day of the 
Jewish Passover, as some churches had already done, 
the tendency had been to locate Easter on the Sunday 
following that event and there was no uniformity in 
the practice of the churches. It was the action of the 
Council of Nice which brought about the desired unity. 
Two factors leading to the final action of the council 
have been strangely overlooked by most writers of the 
subject, and especially by those who advocate the Sab- 
bath on Saturday. The one is that the authority and in- 
fluence of Alexandria was at that time equal to that of 
Rome in the Church, not to mention the great churches 
and bishoprics of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus and other 
Eastern cities; and the second is that with the excep- 
tion of Antioch and some other churches of Syria, Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia the Easter question had been 
settled by the churches generally adopting Sunday as 
the day for the Easter celebration. But the Jewish 
month and year not being the equivalents of the Roman 
Julian month and year, the feast of the Passover varied 
according to the Julian calendar, generally occurring 
after the vernal equinox, but occasionally coming be- 
fore it. 


“The Alexandrians, on the other hand, accepted it as 
a first principle, that the Sunday to be kept as Easter 
Day must necessarily occur after the vernal equinox, 
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then identified with the 21 March of the Julian year. 
This was the main difficulty which was decided by the 
Council of Nicaea. Even among the Christians who 
calculated Easter for themselves there had been con- 
siderable variations (partly due to the differences of 
the lunar cycles adopted, partly to a divergent reckon- 
ing of the date of the equinox). The council ruled: 
(1) That Easter must be calculated by all throughout 
the world on the same Sunday. (2) This must follow 
the 14th day of the paschal moon. (3) That moon was 
the paschal moon which followed the spring equinox. 
(4) That provision be made, probably by Alexandria, 
as the best skilled in astronomical calculations, for de- 
termining the proper date of Easter and communicating 
it to the rest of the world.’ 

The date of Easter had been determined by churches 
in cities remote from each other by various lunar cycles 
which did not agree, hence divergent dates in different 
parts of the world; but the church at Alexandria adopt- 
ed a table based on the Metonic cycle which gave a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem, was universally adopt- 
ed by the Church, and has been in use for more than 
sixteen hundred years to ascertain the date of Easter in 
any year. By it Easter “is always the first Sunday after 
the full moon, which happens upon or next after the 
twenty-first day of March; and if the full moon happen 
upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after.’” 

It may thus be seen that Sunday, or the Lord’s Day, 
was not in question as the regular weekly day of as- 


1The Catholic Encyclopedia, p. 228 
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sembly and worship by the Christians of the fourth 
century, when the Council of Nice met; nor was the 
day of the resurrection of Christ in doubt; but the dis- 
pute between the Quartodecimans and those who op- 
posed them was whether Easter, the day of the annual 
celebration of the resurrection should be a monthly 
date, like the Jewish Passover, or Sunday, the first day 
of the week, on which the Lord rose from the dead. 


“The Nicene Council, A.D. 325, speaks of the Lord’s 
Day, but not as a thing newly invented, or which had 
its title questioned. It only says that on that day and 
during Pentecost, persons are to pray standing—a cus- 
tom more or less prevalent already.”* 


“Here were eighteen hundred bishops and clergy 
nearly all from the Eastern churches. Did any of them 
object that they kept the Sabbath instead of the Lord’s 
Day? No, not a hint of it. All were agreed on the 
d ayes 

The Council of Nice was the only general council of 
the early church which enacted any legislation concern- ~ 
ing the Lord’s Day, and its mention of it was brief; 
this was not a question that disturbed the peace of the 
Church at that.time, and required but little attention. 
But several local or provincial councils adopted canons 
relative to the proper observance of the day, about this 
time. Speaking of some of these, Hessey says that the 
council of Eliberis, A.D. 305, “Very strenuously pro- 


1James Avucustus Hessty, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
Obligation, p. 67 

2D. M. Canricut, The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, 
p. 207 
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motes religious worship on the Lord’s Day, and threat- 
ens suspension from communion from any person living 
in a town who shall absent himself for three Lord’s Days 
from church.”* 


Several other councils in this century took similar 
action, making absence from church, or failure to en- 
gage in prayers or to partake of the communion, pun- 
ishable by excommunication. These acts of the councils 
mark, as Hessey says, “the commencement of a new era 
in the history of the Lord’s Day,” its subjection to law 
by both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. It was 
as yet distinct from the Sabbath, and there was no ap- 
peal to the Fourth Commandment as the ground of 
obligation for the observance of the day; but an ap- 
proach to the Sabbath is observable in that the joyful 
observance of the Lord’s Day in memory of the Saviour’s 
resurrection and the blessings of the gospel thereby 
given to man, is giving way to a formal, legal keeping 
of the day because the Church requires it. 

The distinction of the Lord’s Day from the Sabbath 
was marked in the fourth century by the action of the 
Council of Laodicea, about A.D. 363, which adopted a 
notable canon with regard to the observance of the two 
days. This was a local council attended by thirty-two 
bishops, all from the province of Asia. The location 
was within the bounds of the Byzantine or Eastern Ro- 
man Empire, more than one thousand miles from Rome, 
and the time was about the close of the reign of Julian 


1 James Avucustus Hessrty, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
Obligation, p. 81 
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the Apostate, who for two or more years had used his 
imperial power to discredit and overthrow the Christian 
religion. It shows the vitality of Christianity in those 
troublous times when even thirty-two bishops could get 
together in council to adopt measures for the good of 
the Church. 

The act of the Council of Laodicea that is of special 
interest in regard to the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, 
and that has been the butt of criticism by the modern 
seventh-day advocates, is the twenty-ninth canon, as 
follows: 

“Christians ought not to Judaize and to rest on the 
Sabbath, but to work on that day; but preferring the 
Lord’s Day should rest, if possible, as Christians. Where- 
fore, if they shall be found to Judaize, let them be ac- 
cursed from Christ.” 

This canon has been declared by Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist writers to be the act which changed the Sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday. One writer says: 

“If anyone can imagine what would be changing the 
Sabbath, if this is not, I should be extremely happy to 
learn what it could be. I claim that....I have shown 
the time, the place and the power that changed the 
Sabbath.” 

Replying to this, Canright says, “If the Sabbath was 
changed to Sunday by the pope right there, as he af- 
firms, then certainly it was not changed before nor 
after nor at any other place. So if this fails their whole 


1D. M. Canricut, The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, 
p. 210 
2 Ibid., p. 211 
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cause is lost. Let the reader mark the importance of 
this factor,’ But we have already proved in preceding 
pages that all Christians long before this date were 
unanimous in observing the Lord’s Day. This one 
simple fact proves the utter absurdity of the claim that 
the Sabbath was changed at Laodicea.””* 


The point is well taken. There must have been a 
time and place when and where the deed was done; but 
the seventh-day people are not agreed upon the occa- 
sion and the location of the so-called change of the 
Sabbath. It has been assigned by them to Constantine’s 
Sunday-rest edict, to the decree of the Council of Nice, 
and also to the decree of “the pope,” as well as the 
Council of Laodicea. 


These claims are without a basis of fact in any case. 
Constantine did not name the Sabbath nor attach any 
religious significance to the day set apart as a day of 
rest in his edict. It did not make any difference in the 
observance of the Christians, who were already meeting 
for worship on Sunday; but it required a cessation of 
labor on that day by the pagans who lived in cities. 
The country pagans and Christians alike might continue 
their agricultural work as before. There was no pro- 
vision made for the Sabbath in Constantine’s edict. 

The Council of Nice merely settled the question of 
the proper time for the celebration of Easter, whether 
on the 14th of Nisan, regardless of the day of the week, 
or on Sunday, the day of Christ’s resurrection, and de- 
cided in favor of Sunday. It recognized Sunday as the 

1 Ibid., p. 211 
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regular weekly day of Christian assembly and wor- 
ship. The Sabbath did not enter into the council’s dis- 
cussions and actions. 

As for the pope issuing a decree that Sunday should 
be observed as the Sabbath, the question naturally 
arises, What pope? And nowhere down the line of 
those who have been named as popes by the Roman 
Catholic Church, can one be designated as the author 
of such decree. The pope did not establish Sunday ob- 
servance in the church. The Catholic faith is that ‘‘the 
observance does not rest on any positive law, of which 
there is no trace. Sunday is of merely ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, dating however from the time of the apostles.’”* 

The honor given to Sunday by Constantine, in A.D. 
321, when he designated that day as a day of rest in 
towns, marked the beginning of legislation by the civil 
power for the regulation of Sunday as a day of rest, 
and may have been prompted by the emperor’s desire 
to favor the Christians by giving them a larger privilege 
on their usual day of worship, as it also favored the 
country pagans and Christians by permitting their usual 
labors on that day. But there was no recognition in 
Constantine’s decree of any religious use of Sunday. 

At later dates Constantine amended his Sunday-rest 
edict by allowing the law courts to free slaves and rec- 
ognize the coming to legal age of sons, who were thus 
freed from parental control. 

Following Constantine the emperors were Christians 
and favored the Church, with the exception of Julian 


1D. M. Canricut, The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, 
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the Apostate, A.D. 361-363. Julian attempted a revival 
of paganism and the destruction of Christianity, not by 
the old bloody persecutions of Nero and Diocletian, but 
by the subtle scheme of promoting divisions among the 
Christians, hampering them with petty legal restric- 
tions, and withholding justice from them when treated 
with violence or unfairness by the pagans. He also re- 
built heathen temples, required his soldiers to attend 
pagan worship, attempted to rebuild the temple of the 
Jews at Jerusalem, in order to prove false the prediction 
of Christ concerning its utter destruction, and tried to 
confute the Christian apologists by the publication of 
philosophical and pagan essays against Christianity. 
But Julian died in a disastrous campaign against the 
Persians, his efforts and his treatises in favor of pagan- 
ism perished with him, and the Christian cause went 
on to victory under his successors. 


In A.D. 368, the Emperors Valentinian and Valens 
prohibited the collection of debts owed by Christians 
on Sunday, and in 386 Theodosius the Great abolished 
gladiatorial contests, which had been the principal en- 
tertainment of the heathen since they were barred from 
their usual occupations on Sunday, and which “Being 
idolatrous, indecent, and cruel, and so unfit for a Chris- 
tian to attend on any day, were especially unfit to en- 
gage his thoughts or attract his attention on the Lord’s 
Day. In particular, the weaker brethren were likely 
to be led away by them.”* 


1James Avucustus Hessey, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
Obligation, p. 83 
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In this period, also, the fourth Council of Carthage, 
in North Africa, took action discouraging the going to 
games or the public circus by Christians on the Lord’s 
Day, a restriction that seems not to be without applica- 
tion to public entertainments on Sunday in later cen- 
turies. 

As Christianity advanced and the pagan worship be- 
came a thing of the past, the laws of the empire became 
more pronounced in favor of the Lord’s Day and other 
Christian institutions. In A.D. 469, the Emperors Leo 
and Anthemius issued the following law: 

“The Lord’s Day we decree to be ever so honored 
and revered, that it should be exempt from all com- 
pulsory process: let no summons urge any man; let no 
one be required to give security for the payment of a 
fund held by him in trust; let the sergeants of the courts 
be silent; let the pleader cease his labors; let that day 
be a stranger to trials; be the crier’s voice unheard; let 
the litigants have breathing time and an interval of 
truce; let the rival disputants have an opportunity of 
meeting without fear; of comparing the arrangements 
made in their names and arranging the terms of a com- 
promise. If any officer of the courts, under pretence of 
public or private business, dares to despise these enact- 
ments, let his patrimony be forfeited.’” 

The above seems to foreshadow modern restrictions 
of the law concerning financial matters and court pro- 
ceedings on Sunday, rather than harking back to Jewish 
and Old Testament precedents. They were such laws as 


1 James Avucustus Hessey, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
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-in the wisdom of the emperors were required by the 
exigencies of the times and the peculiar needs of the 
empire. Later sovereigns of the Byzantine empire and 
of France, England and other countries of Europe, en- 
acted laws for the proper observance of the Lord’s Day 
in their dominions, and the restrictions on the liberties 
of the people on the day became more numerous and 
the penalties more severe with the advance of the years. 
Moreover, the Church assumed greater authority over 
the observance of Sunday and other sacred days, and 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers unitedly worked to bring 
about the observance of a day which, though based as 
to its origin on the resurrection of Christ, embraced 
features of the Old Testament and rabbinic Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE GROWTH OF SABBATH SENTIMENT 


The point of approach to the observance of sacred 
days by the Church in the Middle Ages and beyond, is 
found back in the early centuries, and gradually as- 
sumes the position occupied in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. It was not the act of any one ruler, 
civil or ecclesiastical, or the decision of any one council 
that established the law and custom of the Sabbath day 
now prevalent. By no means may the censure, if it be 
a cause of censure, be laid upon Constantine or the early 
bishops and councils of the Church, whose acts and 
precepts were a part of the progressive thought and 
practice of the Christian centuries. Hessey says: 

“I have contended that the Ancient Church con- 
sidered it (the Lord’s Day) to be a day of obligation, 
quite independently of any connection with the Sab- 
bath, on purely Christian grounds—that it was not un- 
til after the fifth century that this view was materially 
impaired; and that it was not until toward the end of 
the sixteenth century that a Sabbatarian origin was for- 
mally proposed instead.” 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, which Hessey calls 
“the commencement of a new era in the history of the 
Lord’s Day,” the civil rulers, beginning with the Em- 

1 Ibid., p. 226 
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peror Constantine, issued various laws for the regula- 
tion and observance of the day. 


“It has been found necessary to forbid Christians to 
appear at heathen public games, so long as they were 
allowed, on the Lord’s Day. And the civil power had 
consented to close the law courts, and forbidden, at any 
rate in towns, a man’s public pursuit of his calling; it 
has at length put down the scandal of such games as 
were offensive and a snare to Christians, on that day. 
In all these respects a certain change is observable. .... 
But with all this, in no clearly genuine passage that I 
can discover in any writer of those two centuries, or 
in any public document ecclesiastical or civil, is the 
Fourth Commandment referred to as the ground of the 
obligation to observe the Lord’s Day.’” 

The Lord’s Day rested upon its own foundation at that 
time, and the laws enacted for its proper observance 
by the civil rulers had reference to that day alone, al- 
though with an increasing tendency to require on the 
Lord’s Day a ceasing from work and recreation which 
recalls the “traditions of the elders” with regard to Sab- 
bath keeping by the Jews. 

In A.D. 800, Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, is- 
sued the following law: ‘We do ordain, as it is required 
in the law of God, that no man shall do any servile 
work on the Lord’s Day; namely, that they employ not 
themselves in works of husbandry, making hay, fencing 
or hedging, grubbing or felling trees, digging in the 
mines, building houses, planting orchards; and that they 

1Ibid., p. 89. 
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do not go a hunting in the fields, or plead in courts of 
justice; that the women weave not or dress cloth, do 
no needle work or card wool, or beat hemp, or wash 
linen openly, or shear sheep; but that they all come to 
church to magnify the Lord their God, for those good 
things, which, on this day, He bestowed on them.’” 

The legislation of Charlemagne and other European 
rulers of this period partook of Old Testament and rab- 
binic Jewish features, in that “no servile work” should 
be done on the Lord’s Day, which was to be observed 
with a likeness to the keeping of the Sabbath of the 
Fourth Commandment, to which the emperor evidently 
refers when he prefaces his law with the words, “as it 
is required in the law of God.” And so the approach 
of the Lord’s Day to the Sabbath of the Jews is becom- 
ing more and more apparent, although the name Sab- 
bath is not yet applied to it. 

“To what may much of this be traced? In the case 
of the Church of Rome, I believe, to the fact that she 
has, in order to raise other festivals in estimation, 
lowered the Lord’s Day to a mere Church ordinance, 
and having done so, is unable to induce her members 
to consider it anything but a Church day, or binding on 
their consciences than many of her indefensible or- 
dinances.’” | 

In regard to Church feasts, The Catholic Encyclopedia 
gives some interesting data: “The feasts of the Lord 
form the ground and framework, the feasts of the 


1 Wresur F. Crarrs, The Sabbath for Man, p. 556 
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Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints the ornamental 
tracery.” The same authority says that the feasts of 
the apostles and martyrs were added to those of the 
Lord and the Virgin Mary, and that all were clothed 
with such sanctity that sessions of the courts were pro- 
hibited on feast days, also games in circuses and the- 
atrical performances, in order to give all an opportunity 
to hear mass. Then the number of the feasts was in- 
creased until in 1166 there were in the Byzantine em- 
pire sixty-six entire holy days and twenty-seven half 
holy days, besides Sundays. About 1235 in Europe 
there were forty-five feasts, and eighty-five days when 
no work could be done, and ninety-five days, including 
Sundays, when court sessions could not be held. In 
later times the number of feast days was reduced, but 
as late as 1642 there were thirty-six feasts, and eighty- 
five days “free from labor.” 


So far, therefore, from having changed the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, as those 
who observe the Sabbath on Saturday assert, the Ro- 
man Church had in effect required the observance of 
numerous Sabbathlike days in commemoration, not of 
the creative act of God nor of the risen Saviour, but of 
the acts and merits of saints and martyrs; and on a level 
with those feasts whose origin is traced to the Church 
alone, she has placed Sunday, whose observance as a 
holy day the church claims to have established. 


And in the sixteenth century this had been the usage 
so long, and Sunday was observed by the Church in a 
manner similar to her other feast days that the Re- 
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formers, who rejected all doctrines and practices of 
Rome which they could not find in the Bible or could 
not be proved thereby, were perplexed by the common 
level of the Lord’s Day and the church feasts, and re- 
jecting the latter were almost persuaded to put away 
the former also. The lines were not sharply drawn be- 
tween the Catholic and the Protestant observance of 
Sunday in continental Europe. 


The Catholic doctrine, whose growth through the cen- 
turies has been traced herein, reached its final setting 
in the centuries from the thirteenth to the sixteenth in 
the teaching of Thomas Aquinas and the action of the 
Council of Trent. Thomas Aquinas was an eminent 
schoolman of Italy in the thirteenth century. The 
schoolmen were teachers and lecturers in the universi- 
ties and divinity schools of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
especially from about the eleventh century to the Ref- 
ormation, and were highly esteemed for their wisdom 
and skill in the discussion of fine points in philosophy 
and divinity. They exerted a great influence upon the 
Church of their age, which seems not yet to be entirely 
spent, and among them all Thomas Aquinas was a leader 
whose opinions were influential not only in his own 
time, but are still highly esteemed in his church. Aqui- 
nas’ position on the Sabbath and Lord’s Day became 
that of the schoolmen generally, and eventually that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and has been summarized 
by later writers as follows: 


“The strange and inconsistent notion of the transfer- 
ence of the obligations of the Judaical religion and its 
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institutions to those of Christianity, more especially in 
the change of the day of the Sabbath, had been partially 
adopted by some writers of earlier times, though not ac- 
knowledged by the Church. But the notion of Christian 
ordinances succeeding in the place of those of Judaism 
first began to be systematically upheld, among other re- 
finements and corruptions, by the schoolmen, especially 
by Thomas Aquinas..... 


“Thomas Aquinas regards the command to keep the 
Sabbath as applicable, so far as the letter is concerned, 
to the Jews alone; but he endeavors to extract the kernel 
from the shell, and to separate from the temporary form, 
which belonged only to the people of the Old Testament, 
the eternal truth which the Commandment contained. 
To the form belonged, in his opinion, the appointment 
of a particular day (which is to be borne in mind, as 
showing that he did not derive the choice of Sunday, in 
the place of the Sabbath, from divine appointment) ; 
and also the precepts as to the manner of keeping it, 
which were not, in his opinion, inviolable, and to be 
literally observed. The outward observance is of worth 
only as means to an end; and the mode is to be de- 
termined (a thing unlawful under the Old Testament) 
according to its apparent fitness to promote the end. 


““This command to keep the Sabbath holy, is, liter- 
ally interpreted, partly moral and partly ceremonial. 
Moral, inasmuch as men are to devote a certain portion 
of their time to an attention to divine things. For men 
have a natural inclination to fix a certain time for every- 
thing that is necessary, such as for bodily refreshment, 
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and other things of a similar kind. And therefore, in 
compliance with the dictates of natural reason, they de- 
vote a certain fixed time to that spiritual refreshment 
by which their spirits are strengthened in God. Thus 
it is a moral precept, which enjoins upon men to set 


_ apart a certain time for the purpose of devoting it to 
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divine things. 

“ “But inasmuch as a special time is named in the 
Commandment as a sign of the creation, it is in this re- 
spect a ceremonial command. Servile works are in- 
consistent with the keeping of the Sabbath, so far as 
they hinder us from fixing the mind upon divine things. 
And because a man is kept away from divine things. 
more by sin than by work, even of the body, the man 
who sins breaks the command more than he who per- 
forms any lawful bodily work. The observance of Sun- 
day, under the new law, follows the keeping of the Sab- 
bath, not in consequence of a legal precept, but from 
the decision of the Church, and the custom of Chris- 
tians. For this observance is not typical, as the keeping 
of the Sabbath was under the old law. And therefore 
the prohibition of work on the Sunday is not so strict as 
on the Sabbath, such as the cooking of food and other 
similar things. And with regard to things not allowed, 
it is easier to obtain a dispensation in case of need un- 
der the new law than under the old, since the design 
of a type is to bear witness of the truth, and therefore 
must not be departed from in the smallest things; but 
works in themselves considered can be changed accord- 
ing to the changes of time and place.’ ’”* 

1 Rosert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question, p. 370 
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Thomas Aquinas, who thus speaks, has been called 
“the greatest theologian of the Church in the Middle 
Ages, after Augustine,”* and doubtless deserved the title 
given him, “Doctor Angelicus,’ or angelic teacher; and 
his canonization by Rome seems to have been a merited 
acknowledgment of his virtues. His influence upon the 
Church of his own and succeeding centuries has been 
profound, and it may well be conceded that his teaching 
concerning the Sabbath and Sunday permeated and 
molded the Catholic doctrine of the day of rest and 
worship as did that of no other man. 


There had been decisions of councils, adiate of civil 
rulers and opinions of schoolmen, touching the proper 
observance of the Lord’s Day, and withal a growing de- 
votion of that day in accord with the Old Testament laws 
and Jewish precedents. The day had not been called 
the Sabbath, however, until in the twelfth century 
Petrus Alphonsus, an obscure Latin writer, applied to 
it the term, Christian Sabbath, and later others began 
to use the same expression. In England John Wycliffe, 
“the morning star of the Reformation,” spoke of the 
Lord’s Day as the Sabbath and how it ought to be ob- 
served. The Renaissance, or the revival of learning in 
Europe, had led to the study of the Bible in the original 
tongues, and freed men’s minds from subservience to 
the dogmas of Rome; and this was particularly the case 
with Luther and other Reformers whose study of the 
Scriptures led them to break with the Roman Church 

1 Joun F. Hurst, History of the Christian Church, Vol. I, p. 884 
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and to establish the Reformed faith and Church upon 
the foundation of the Word of God. 


And within the Church of Rome itself there arose the 
counter-reformation, designed to cleanse the church of 
its all too evident abuses and lack of unity, and to pre- 
sent an aggressive front against the advances of Prot- 
estantism. Luther had appealed to a general council 
from the decision of the pope, and within the Roman 
Church there was felt the need for the gathering of 
her ablest prelates for the discussion and adoption of 
measures designed to strengthen her status and au- 
thority. In 1542, a general council was called by the 
pope to meet at Trent, in Italy, and is, therefore, called 
the Council of Trent. Its purpose was to so define the 
Catholic doctrine and to correct lapses of unity in the 
teaching and administration of the church, that a de- 
termined and united front might be presented against 
the progress of Protestantism, which was making a 
wide-spread advance in Europe. Hence the Protestants 
held themselves aloof, and Roman Catholics alone at- 
tended the council. The sessions of the Council of 
Trent were not consecutive, for it was adjourned from 
time to time, and finally concluded its work in 1553. In 
harmony with the purpose and scope of this work, only 
its deliverances on the Sabbath and Sunday may be 
noticed here. 


The Catechism of the Council of Trent was published 
in Latin in 1567, and an English translation was made 
at London in 1852, from which passages here quoted are 
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given by Robert Cox, in The Literature of the Sabbath 
Question. 


Chapter IV of The Catechism is entitled, “Of the 
Third Commandment,” that is, the Fourth Command- 
ment in the general Protestant usage. In chapter four 
it is held that this Commandment differs from the other 
Commandments of the decalogue, in that they “are pre- 
cepts of the natural and perpetual law, under all cir- 
cumstances and unalterable, whence, notwithstanding 
the abrogation of the law of Moses, all the Command- 
ments contained in the two tables are observed by the 
Christian people, not because Moses so commanded, 
but because they agree with the law of nature, by the 
dictates of which men are impelled to their observance; 
whereas this Commandment, touching the sanctification 
of the Sabbath, if considered as to the time of its ob- 
servance, is not fixed and unalterable, but susceptible 
of change, and belongs not to the moral but ceremonial 
law. Neither is it a natural principle, for we are not 
taught or formed by nature to give external worship to 
God on the Sabbath rather than on any other day; but 
from the time the people of Israel were liberated from 
the bondage of Pharaoh, they observed the Sabbath 
day.” It is further stated in The Catechism that “at the 
death of Christ, when the ceremonies of the law were 
removed, the Sabbath also, as a ceremonial, was re- 
moved.” 


In agreement with Thomas Aquinas’ position, that the 
command to keep the Sabbath is “partly moral and 
partly ceremonial,’ the Catechism of the Council of 
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Trent, having stated the abrogation of the ceremonial 
feature of the law at the death of Christ, shows that the 
Sabbath precept agrees with the other Commandments 
in that “the worship of God and the practice of re- 
ligion, which are comprised in this precept, have the 
natural law for their basis, whereas it is natural for us 
to give some time to the worship of God... . and thus, 
as some portion of time ought to be consecrated to di- 
vine things, and to paying the worship due to the Deity, 
this no doubt appertains to the moral law.” 


The Catechism then asserts that “the Jewish Sabbath 
(was) changed into the Lord’s Day by the apostles,”’ 
and that it hath pleased the Church of God in her wis- 
dom, that the religious celebration of the Sabbath day 
should be transferred to ‘the Lord’s Day.’ For upon 
that day light first shone upon the world; so by the 
resurrection on that day of our Redeemer, who threw 
open to us the gate of everlasting life, our life was then 
called out of darkness into light; and hence the apostles 
would have it called ‘the Lord’s Day.’ We also learn 
from the Sacred Volume that the first day of the week 
was held sacred, because on that day the creation of the 
world commenced, and the Holy Ghost was bestowed 
upon the disciples.” 


There are twenty-eight sections of the fourth chapter 
of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, all of which 
are statements of the Catholic doctrine of the Third 
Commandment (in their enumeration, the Fourth in the 
Protestant interpretation). The passages above quoted 
sufficiently show the position of the Roman Catholic 
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Church on the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day at the time 
of the Reformation. It is noticeable that the appoint- 
ment as a day of worship was emphasized at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, rather than its original designation as a day 
of rest. Whereas in the Mosaic law rest was imperative 
on the Sabbath on the part of the Hebrews, the stranger 
among them and their domestic animals, in the decisions 
of the Council of Trent rest is incidental to the worship 
required on that day. 


At the Council of Trent the doctrines held and taught 
by the Roman Catholic Church were formulated (not 
originated, but put into that form of expression now 
familiar to the church), with the exception of some 
since decreed, and it is noticeable that the observance 
of Sunday as a day of divine worship in place of the 
Sabbath was then authoritatively established. Various 
synods and councils had previously taken action con- 
cerning the proper observance of the Lord’s Day, as a 
day separate from the Sabbath; kings and emperors had 
decreed what should or should not be done in the way of 
labor and recreation on that day, all of which show that 
through nearly fifteen centuries the “decision of the 
church and the custom of Christians’ had become gen- 
eral in the religious celebration of Sunday as the Lord’s 
Day. The only new thing done at Trent, therefore, with 
regard to the Lord’s Day was the decision of the council 
that ‘‘the religious celebration of the Sabbath should be 
transferred to the Lord’s Day.”’ A day was not changed, 
but a rite or ceremony was transferred to the Lord’s 
Day. It was thenceforth authoritative in the church 
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that the Sabbath be kept on Sunday. And let it be 
observed that this was not done by the apostles at Jeru- 
salem in the first century, nor yet at the Councils of 
Nicaea and Laodicea, in Asia, in the fourth, but at 
Trent in Italy in the sixteenth century. 


And the master mind of all the centuries to that 
time, which was most potent in swaying the decision 
of the prelates at Trent in favor of the action there taken, 
was not that of Constantine, the emperor, nor Victor, the 
bishop of Rome, nor Eusebius the church historian, all 
of the fourth century, but Aquinas, the schoolman, of 
the thirteenth century. And this because “the general 
teaching of the schoolmen followed the express declara- 
tion of Aquinas, ‘that the observance of the Lord’s Day 
in the new law superseded the observance of the Sab- 
bath, not by obligation of the (divine) law, but by the 
ordinance of the Church and the custom of the Christian 
people.’ ”” 


Neither Aquinas nor the Council of Trent said that 
the Lord’s Day was the Sabbath, but that “the religious 
celebration of the Sabbath” was transferred to and was 
superseded by the Lord’s Day. A day of more vital in- 
terest to the Church than the Sabbath now called for 
observance on her part. 

The observance of the Lord’s Day on the first day of 
the week, it should be remembered, had been the custom 
of the Church from the time of the apostles, while the 
Jews kept the Sabbath on the seventh day, and the two 
days were never confused in the thought and practice 

1 Universal Dictionary of the English Language. 
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of the early Church. When, therefore, the Council of 
Trent decreed that the Sabbath should be observed on 
Sunday, it was not a change of day for the accustomed 
religious observance of the day of rest, but the trans- 
ference of the Sabbath rest to the Lord’s Day, a thing 
that had been growing in esteem and practice since 
about the fourth century. And in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the Council of Trent met, the doctrine of 
the identity of the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath was be- 
coming general in the Church. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY 


The Reformation was a turning point in history of 
the first magnitude; an emancipated world has felt its 
power and influence, and progressive institutions in re- 
ligion, science and government are its legitimate fruits. 

The different features of the Reformation, the Renais- 
sance or the new birth of learning and art which pre- 
ceded the distinctively religious movement; the break 
with Rome of Luther and his fellow Reformers, the per- 
secution of the Protestants by the Roman Church and 
their martyrdom at the hands of, or their brave resist- 
ance to their oppressors; the national movements which 
gave rise to democracy and popular government; and, 
above all, an open Bible in the speech of the people, 
which gave men and women in all lands a spiritual up- 
lift that neither prince nor pope could suppress, have 
been adequately treated by the world’s most gifted 
writers. 

The decisive breaking away from Rome on the part 
of the Reformers of Northern and Western Europe, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, had its foun- 
tain-head in the study of the Bible; and the purifica- 
tion of the Church from all that was un- or anti-biblical 
in doctrine and practice was its purpose, with the re- 
forming thereof on strictly biblical lines. It is a study 
of absorbing interest, but for present consideration the 
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quest will be narrowed to that phase of the Reformation 
in which the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day engaged the 
attention of the Reformers. 


The authority of the Church denied and her decrees 
protested, the way was clear for private judgment in 
matters of faith and practice, and variations of opinion 
and clashes of view peculiar to the genius of each coun- 
try and the personalities of the several Reformers were 
inevitable. 


The Catholics of pre-Reformation days do not seem 
to have made that distinction between the church festi- 
vals on saints’ days and the Lord’s Day which Protes- 
tants recognize, and attributed equal honor to the day 
of the Lord’s resurrection and that of the martyr’s 
death. The Reformers basing their faith on the Bible 
and rejecting Jewish rites and ceremonies and Catholic 
traditions, discarded the saints’ days and the feasts of 
the Virgin Mary and the apostles, and looked with scant 
favor upon the Catholic observance of the Lord’s Day. 
Their position concerning the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day needs to be carefully examined, as it is not well 
known that the Reformers differed less from the Cath- 
olic Church regarding those days than did the Puritans 
of England and the generally received Sabbath teach- 
ing of present-day American Protestants. 

The first witness to hear on this subject is Martin 
Luther, “The father of all ‘the churches of the Reforma- 
tion.’”’ In his Table Talk, as translated from the Ger- — 
man, he says, “The Gospel regardeth neither Sabbath 
nor holidays, because they endured but for a time, and 
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were ordained for the sake of preaching, to the end 
God’s Word might be tended and taught.”* Again in 
his Works, he says, “As for the Sabbath or Sunday, 
there is no necessity for its observance; and if we do so, 
the reason ought to be, not because Moses commanded 
it, but because Nature likewise teaches us to give our- 
selves from time to time, a day’s rest, in order that man 
and beast may recruit their strength, and that we may 
go and hear the Word of God preached.’” 

But Luther’s doctrinal teaching concerning the Sab- 
bath and Sunday is most clearly expressed in his larger 
Catechism, which he intended for the instruction and 
guidance of his followers: 

“God set apart the seventh day, and appointed it to 
be observed, and commanded that it should be con- 
sidered holy above all others; and this command, so far 
as the outward observance was concerned, was given 
to the Jews alone, that they should abstain from hard 
labour, and rest, in order that both man and beast 
might be refreshed, and not be worn out by constant 
work. Therefore this Commandment literally under- 
stood, does not apply to us Christians; for it is entirely 
outward, like other ordinances of the Old Testament, 
bound to modes, and persons, and times and customs, 
all of which are now left free by Christ. But, in order 
that the simple may obtain a Christian view of that 
which God requires of us in this Commandment, ob- 
serve that we keep a festival, not for the sake of intelli- 
gent and advanced Christians, for these have no need 


1 Ropert Cox, Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, p. 121 
2 Ibid. 
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of it; but first for the sake of the body, because Nature 
teaches that the working classes, servants and maids, 
who have spent the whole week in their work and oc- . 
cupation, absolutely require a day in which they can 
leave off work, and rest and refresh themselves; and, 
chiefly, in order that men may, on such a day of rest, 
have time and opportunity, such as they could not oth- 
erwise have, to attend to the worship of God, that so 
they may come in crowds, to hear the Word of God and 
practice it, to praise God, sing, and pray. But this is 
not-bound to any one particular time, as with the Jews, 
so it must be this day or that; for no day is in itself 
better than any other, but it ought to be performed 
daily; only, because this would be impossible to the mass 
of the people, we must at least devote one day to this 
purpose. And because Sunday has been appointed from 
the earliest times, we ought to keep to this arrangement, 
that all things may be done in harmony and order, and 
no confusion be caused by unnecessary novelties.”* 


After Luther, Philip Melanchthon, one of the most 
learned of the Reformers, is entitled to speak, and his 
opinion is expressed in the Confession of Augsburg, 
written by him as the final symbol of Lutheran doctrine: 


“In the Augsburg Confession, which was drawn up 
by Melanchthon, to the question, ‘What ought we to 
think of the Lord’s Day?’ it is answered, that the Lord’s 
Day, Easter, Whitsuntide, and other such holy days, 
ought to be kept, because they were appointed by the 
Church, that all things may be done in order; but that 

1 Tbid., p. 503 
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the observance of them is not to be thought necessary 
to salvation, nor the violation of them, if it be done 
without offense to others, to be regarded as a sin. 


“For they who think the observance of the Lord’s 
Day has been appointed by the authority of the Church 
instead of the Sabbath, as a thing necessary, greatly 
err. The Scripture allows that we are not bound to 
keep the Sabbath; for it teaches, that the ceremonies 
of the law of Moses are not necessary after the revela- 
tion of the Gospel. And yet, because it is required to 
appoint a certain day, that the people might know when 
to assemble together, it appears that the Church ap- 
pointed for this purpose the Lord’s Day, which, for this 
reason also, seems to have pleased the more, that men 
might have an example of Christian liberty, and might 
know that the observance, neither of the Sabbath, nor 
of any other day, is necessary.’”* 


“The Swiss Reformer Zuinglius ascribes the same 
power to the Church. He also expresses the opinion, 
that it is lawful .... ‘on the Lord’s Day, after divine 
service, for any man to pursue his labours; as we com- 
monly do,’ says he, ‘in the time of harvest.’ This was 
based upon the Confession of the Swiss churches, ‘1. 
That the keeping of one day in seven is not a moral 
duty; 2. That the observance of the Lord’s Day is found- 
ed, not on any commandment of God, but on the au- 
thority of the Church; and, 3. That the Church may 
alter the day at pleasure.’ ’” 

1 Ibid., p. 287 

2 Ibid. 
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John Calvin, the leader of another branch of the 
Reformation, whose memory is honored and whose 
teaching is accepted by churches the world around, is 
the next witness for the Reformed doctrine of the Sab- 
bath and the Lord’s Day. His position is stated in the 
following from his pen: 


“As the truth was delivered typically to the Jews, so 
it was imparted to us without figure; first, that during 
our whole lives we aim at a constant rest from our own 
works, in order that the Lord may work in us by his 
Spirit; secondly, that every individual, as he has oppor- 
tunity, may diligently exercise himself in private, in 
pious meditation on the works of God, and, at the same 
time, that all may observe the legitimate order ap- 
pointed by the Church, for the hearing of the Word, 
the administration of the sacraments, and public prayer; 
and, thirdly, that we may avoid oppressing those who 
are subject to us.’ 


Calvin, like Luther, Melanchthon and Zwingli held, 
therefore, that the Lord’s Day was appointed by the 
Church as a day for worship, and not necessarily a Sab- 
bath or day of rest from all work, though useful to 
servants and working people, that they be not over- 
worked, and that all have an opportunity to meet for 
worship. 

Those great leaders of the Reformation in Germany, 
Switzerland, France and the Netherlands, Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin and Zwingli were, therefore, the pro- 
genitors of what is termed today, “the Continental Sun- 

1 Ropert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question 
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day,” that is, the Lord’s Day or Sunday as it is observed 
on the continent of Europe, together with the Roman 
Catholic prelates who shaped the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. It is not a Sabbath after the Jewish model, 
nor according to the keeping of the day in Britain and 
America, though observed as a day for worship by both 
Catholic and Protestant churches. 


A comparison of the Catholic doctrine and practice of 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day with those of the vari- 
ous Reformers, shows points of agreement as follows: 
That the Sabbath was for the Jews alone; that it was 
abrogated at the death of Christ, and that Christians 
are not bound to keep it or any other holy day on ac- 
count of the Mosaic law; that the Fourth Command- 
ment (the third in the Catholic and Lutheran enumera- 
tion) is partly moral and partly ceremonial, and that 
the ceremonial included the appointment of the seventh 
day, which was abolished with the other ceremonies of 
the Mosaic ritual at the opening of the gospel dispensa- 
tion; that the Lord’s Day was appointed by the Church 
(from the time of the apostles), and ought to be kept 
for the edification of the Christian people; that it was 
not held to be a Sabbath after the manner of the Jewish 
Sabbath, but was needful for bodily rest and refresh- 
ment, and on it the people ought to assemble for divine 
worship. 

The effect of this view of the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
.Day upon the people of Europe has been far different 
from that of the Sabbath teaching and observance in 
Great Britain and America. “Whatsoever a man sow- 
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eth, that shall he also reap,” is true both of fields of 
grain and of the teaching of morals and religion. The 
practice of the people does not, as a rule, rise higher 
than the preaching from the pulpit. Let a creed be 
taught in pulpit discourse or catechetical class for a 
generation or so, and the people will believe and prac- 
tice it. It was thus in continental Europe in the Ref- 
ormation period, with the teaching concerning the Sab- 
bath and the Lord’s Day. The Roman Catholics did not 
make Sunday a Sabbath after the Jewish model, but 
while rest from their ordinary work was required of 
the people on Sunday and feast days, that they might 
assemble for worship, yet after the hours of worship no 
restriction seems to have been put upon their activities. 
And the Reformers did not scruple after the morning 
service to let their people engage in their usual occupa- 
tions or recreations, while they themselves indulged 
upon occasion in games, recreations and social entertain- 
ments which upon other days were considered proper 
and harmless, but being practiced on Sunday have been 
condemned as Sabbath desecration in Britain and 
America. 


Sunday on the continent of Europe is, therefore, more 
a holiday than a holy day. There is church attendance 
in the morning on the part of the more devout, but the 
afternoon and evening are given largely to recreations, 
from walking or sitting in the parks, listening to bands 
of music and sacred concerts, and drinking and gossiping 
in beer gardens of Northern Europe, to the bull-fight of 
Spain. Moreover, the shops and markets are open in 
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the cities, where trades are openly pursued, and in the 
country districts farm laborers are busy in the fields. 


“With the Reformation a new era opens. Luther, 
Calvin and the other Reformers strove to emancipate 
the minds and souls of men from ecclesiastical bondage. 
They protested against the assumed authority of the 
Church, by which the superstitions of men had been in 
great measure substituted for the oracles of God, and led 
their followers back to the Word of God as the fountain- 
head of wisdom, and the only infallible guide, alike in 
doctrine and life. They therefore rejected the vast ar- 
ray of holy-days which the Church had called into be- 
ing, regarding them of no obligation, and little, if any, 
value. Their very resemblance to the Old Testament 
festivals, and the attempted identification of the one 
with the other, were rightly regarded as reasons for 
their abrogation rather than continuance, since the le- 
galism thus countenanced was in complete opposition to 
the true spirit of Christian liberty. 


“The mistake of the Reformers lay in their failure 
clearly to distinguish the Lord’s Day from the Church 
festivals of merely human origin. The Church, by its 
own authority, demanded observance of all alike; and, 
in refusing obedience to what they regarded as an un- 
just usurpation of power, they failed to recognize the 
pre-existent sanction of the Lord’s Day observance, 
which had been obscured by the false claims of the 
Roman hierarchy. Conceiving the day to be of purely 
ecclesiastical origin, they denied that it was of divine 
appointment, or indispensably necessary. They saw too 
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clearly its moral and religious value, to favor its aboli- 
tion; and yet defended its continuance on low grounds, 
basing their arguments largely on considerations of ex- 
pediency. While, on the whole, they deemed it best 
that the day already selected by the Church for rest 
and worship should not be changed, they yet considered 
the particular day to be a matter of indifference, since, 
as they claimed, one day is no more sacred than an- 
other. The grand facts intended to be commemorated 
by the Lord’s Day, namely, the resurrection of the 
Saviour, and His finished redemption, were thus to a 
great extent forgotten or ignored. The sanctions of the 
Lord’s Day which appeal most powerfully alike to the 
intellect and the conscience were denied..... 


“In the case of the Reformers themselves, and their 
immediate followers, it is true that errors of theory 
were to a great extent counteracted by high-toned spir- 
ituality and fervent piety; and despite their doubts as 
to the sacredness and necessity of the day, they made 
a good use of the privileges and opportunities for spir- 
itual growth and religious culture it afforded. When, 
however, the religious fervor of the Reformation began 
to subside, those who had accepted their doctrines with- 
out imbibing their deep religious and devotional spirit 
were hardly likely, from mere considerations of ex- 
pediency and utility, to observe in a fitting and Chris- 
tian manner a day regarded by their fathers as so un- 
essential to the system of Christianity, and so devoid of 
divine sanction. We find, therefore, that, wherever in 
Protestant Europe the influence of these principles has 
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been predominant, looseness in Sabbath observance has 
prevailed..... 


“The European Sabbath of today is thus the exponent 
of the religious conditions of the nations of Europe, and 
of the Sabbath theories which they have respectively 
adopted. Papal countries, bound fast in a dead formal- 
ism, and making the Lord’s Day but one among many 
church festivals, have lost the substance, while they still 
grasp the shadow of the apostolical institution. The 
Protestant countries, that share in great measure the 
spiritual deadness and blindness of their sister states of 
the papal faith, share likewise with them the loss of the 
Christian Sabbath. Those nations only which unite 
with religious zeal a deep appreciation of the divine 
sanction and spiritual significance of the Lord’s Day, 
and are able to say with the psalmist, ‘This is the day 
which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad 
in it,’ those only find this day to be a power and a bless- 
ing, and reap the rich benefits which it is intended to 
confer.’”* 


This picture of the Continental Sunday, though 
drawn more than fifty years ago, will be readily rec- 
ognized by American Christians as the day generally 
observed as “the week-end,” and largely devoted to vis- 
iting, pleasure seeking, labor and business, and which 
has superseded the former strict observance of the Sab- 
bath in the United States, through the immigration of 
peoples from continental Europe to these shores, and 
with the tacit consent of descendants of the Pilgrims and 

1 Wiiu1am Rice, Sabbath Essays, p. 261 
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other Christian groups. A reaction from the severe 
tenets and customs of the Puritans and Scotch Presby- 
terians may be ascribed as the reason for the present 
looseness of Sabbath observance on the part of present- 
day church attendants; but may it not also be a reaction 
from the “old-time religion” of the fathers and mothers 
of our country, who laid aside their work and went to 
church every Sunday morning, and spent the day in 
quiet restfulness and meditation upon the Word of God, 
and who used to sing: 


Another six days’ work is done, 
Another Sabbath is begun; 

Return, my soul, enjoy thy rest, 
Improve the day thy God hath blest. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE PURITAN SABBATH 


The Reformation in England developed a type of 
Christianity that, though not then new nor yet extinct, 
reached, perhaps, its highest peak in that country in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Puritans 
occupied a distinctive position in the religious and po- 
litical movements of that period, and both their name 
and spirit are indelibly impressed upon customs and 
institutions which have been handed down to later gen- 
erations. 


The Puritans were originally that group in the 
Church of England which desired and contended for a 
more thorough reformation in life, morals, doctrines and 
customs than then prevailed, whereby the rites and 
customs of the Roman supremacy, and the corruptions 
of the world, should be done away, along with papal 
jurisdiction over the English Church. The translations 
of the Bible from the original tongues by Tyndale, Cov- 
erdale, Rogers, Cranmer, and the King James Version 
of 1611 had made a Bible-reading people of the English 
nation, and the break with Rome of King Henry VIII 
over those matters of state policy in which he denied 
the jurisdiction of the pope, was made secure and per- 
manent by the fact that the Word of God in the speech 
of the people was henceforth their spiritual guide, and 
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that a host of preachers was raised up who proclaimed 
“one mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus,” and preached that doing homage to images, the 
mass and the Virgin Mary should be abolished, along 
with all other doctrines and customs of the Roman 
Church which they believed contrary to the Scriptures. 


The sovereigns of England, however, claimed the 
right to govern the church by virtue of their position 
as the head of both state and church, and would favor 
no reforms except such as were in harmony with their 
own views of what was fit and proper for the church. 
The Puritans found themselves, therefore, in conflict 
with the royal authority when Queen Elizabeth and 
Kings James I and Charles I refused consent to the 
desired reforms; and severe laws were enacted and en- 
forced against all who failed to conform to the govern- 
ment and ritual of the Church of England, and non- 
conforming ministers were excluded from their par- 
ishes, fined and imprisoned. Many, also, fled the coun- 
try and found refuge in Holland, Germany and Switzer- 
land where, particularly at Geneva, they became fa- 
miliar with the doctrines and usages of the Reformed 
churches, and whenever any of them returned brought 
back to England the doctrines of Calvin and other Re- 
formers. 


And as the Reformed doctrines permeated the re- 
ligious life of the nation, but found a barrier in the 
state church and the royal prerogative, the struggle 
became more intense, and groups of people began to 
separate from the established church and to form inde- 
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pendent churches, carrying out the Puritan ideals in 
government, doctrine and practice. As time passed 
these became numerous, and together with a strong 
Puritan element in the established church were a source 
of unrest in the kingdom, and the victims of a bitter 
persecution on the part of the ruling powers in state 
and church. But in spite of opposition, Puritanism 
reached all parts of the country and affected all classes 
of people, whether in separatist groups or in the estab- 
lished church. The Puritan ranks included many schol- 
ars and men of public affairs, especially in the ministry 
and the parliament; and a controversy having risen be- 
tween the king and the parliament over questions of 
state policy, the Puritan sentiment and following be- 
came merged in a political party whose efforts to se- 
cure the supremacy of the parliament over the king led 
to a civil war that devastated the land in a fratricidal 
struggle for power. The result of the war was the de- 
thronement and execution of King Charles I, and the 
establishment of the Commonwealth with Oliver Crom- 
well at the head of the nation as the Lord Protector. 


The Church of England was disestablished, and tol- 
eration was given to all churches, with the Puritan in- 
fluence uppermost in church and state. After a few 
years of vigorous rule Cromwell died and was succeeded 
by his son, Richard, who failed, however, to prove the 
strong ruler that his father had been, and in 1660 the 
Commonwealth gave way to the restoration of royalty 
and the state church under King Charles II. 
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This background of the religious and political move- 
ments of Puritanism is necessary to the relation of the 
events which led to the establishment of the Puritan 
Sabbath in the esteem and observance of the English 
people. The Roman Catholic Church in England, as 
on the continent, had multiplied feasts and holy days 
until the Lord’s Day, which was simply one sacred day 
with the others, had little to distinguish it from other 
days of suspension of labor and attendance at church. 
But the belief that the observance of the Sabbath had 
been transferred to Sunday had been growing through 
the centuries, and the Council of Trent having so de- 
clared, was at the Reformation the fixed belief of the 
people of England. 


As the Puritans pleaded for a complete reformation 
in the lives and manners of the people, as well as in 
doctrines and forms of worship, according to the teach- 
ing of the Bible as interpreted by them, and as the day 
of rest and worship was widely disregarded and dese- 
crated by labor and all manner of ungodly sports, they 
cried aloud and spared not in their zeal to bring about 
that respect for the Sabbath which, as they believed, 
the Bible taught. 


That portion of the population not influenced by 
Puritan teaching and example, whether among the 
lower and middle classes, the nobility and the royal 
house, did not pay that regard to the keeping of the 
Sabbath which agreed with Puritan convictions, as 
such sports and pastimes as the people had always been 
accustomed to were indulged on the Sabbath, as danc- 
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ing, football, street fairs, tournaments and various other 
games and amusements which, being proper on fair days 
and market days, were also practiced on Sundays, to the 
scandal of the church-attending and Bible-reading Puri- 
tans. 


The Puritan sentiment in favor of the observance of 
Sunday as the Sabbath received an impetus that greatly 
increased the respect in which it was held, about the 
close of the sixteenth century, if, indeed, it does not 
mark the beginning of modern Sabbath keeping on 
Sunday. Not that it should be implied that this was the 
beginning of the Christian keeping of the Lord’s Day, 
for that is traceable to apostolic times, but that the ob- 
servance of the day as the Sabbath of the Fourth Com- 
mandment now became general in England. 


In 1595, Dr. Nicholas Bownd, a clergyman of the 
Church of England and a Puritan by conviction, pub- 
lished a work on the Sabbath which had a profound 
influence over the people of England, and especially 
the Puritan portion thereof. This was a book entitled, 
in part, The True Doctrine of the Sabbath, held and 
practiced of the Church of God, both before and under 
the Law, and in the time of the Gospel. The main points 
of this work are summarized as follows: 


“1. That the commandment of sanctifying every sev- 
enth day, as in the Mosaical decalogue, is moral and 
perpetual. 


“2. That whereas all other things in the Jewish 
church were taken away (priesthood, sacrifices, sacra- 
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ments), this Sabbath was so changed that it still re- 
maineth. 

“3. That there is great reason why we Christians 
should take ourselves as straitly bound to rest upon the 
Lord’s Day as the Jews were upon their Sabbath; for 
seeing it is one of the moral commandments it bindeth 
us as well as them, for they are all of equal authority. 

“4, The rest upon this day must be a notable and 
singular rest, a most careful, exact, and precise rest, 
after another manner than men are accustomed. 

“5. Scholars on that day are not to study the liberal 
arts, nor lawyers to consult the case, nor peruse men’s 
evidences. 

“6. Sergeants, apparitors, and sumners (are) to be 
restrained from executing their offices. 

“7, Justices (are) not to examine causes for the 
conservation of the peace. 

“8. Ringing of more bells than one on that day is 
not to be justified. 

“9. No solemn feasts nor wedding dinners (are) to 
be made on that day. 

“10. All recreations and pleasures, lawful on other 
days, (as shooting, fencing, bowling), (are) on this day 
to be forborne. 

“11. No man (is) to speak or talk of pleasure or any 
other worldly matter.’ 

It need not be supposed raat Dr. Bownd was the 
first to discover these Puritan precepts for Sabbath ob- 
servance, but he was the first, doubtless, to give them 


1 James Aucustus HeEssey, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
Obligation, p. 205 
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their accepted shape and put them in wide circulation 
through his book. They had been in process of incuba- 
tion through many years. In the Roman Church there 
are traces of Sunday “beinge the sabath daie,”’ in the 
quaint language of those times, though no decree to 
that effect until the Council of Trent. And in the Eng- 
lish Church the inclusion of the Ten Commandments in 
the communion service, printed according to the form 
in Exodus in the Book of Common Prayer, with the pe- 
tition, “Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law,” after each command and read 
each Sunday, undoubtedly gave to the English church- 
man’s mind the impression that Sunday was to be re- 
ligiously observed as the Sabbath day, when the fourth 
command and its response were read. 


Hessey says that, “A confusion already existed of the 
Sunday and the Sabbath. The former word did not 
occur in Scripture; it had rather a heathenish sound. 
The latter word did occur in Scripture, and in that part 
of it which men knew, if they knew nothing else, the 
Ten Commandments. The observance of the Sabbath 
was enforced under the Jewish system, in one case cer- 
tainly, by a notorious and present judgment. Neglect 
of it was spoken of by the Jewish prophets as the crying 
sin of the nation. The Old Testament was, by the ad- 
mission of the Church of England, not contrary to the 
New Testament. This they interpreted to imply that it 
was identical with the New in all respects. Whatever 
is to be received and believed was to be found in the 
Holy Scriptures: this, again, the Church of England 
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confessed. Sunday, under some name or other, they 
felt was to be received and believed. They did not find 
it in Scripture under that name, but they found a good 
deal about the Sabbath. Therefore, the Sabbath was 
to be enforced as a Scripture doctrine. 


“Of course some difficulties had to be got over. The 
Sabbath was the seventh day, Sunday was the first day 
of the week. But an ingenious theory that one day in 
seven was the essence of the Fourth Commandment 
speedily reconciled: them to this. .... This Sabbath 
might remain, the adventitious elements being laid 
aside..... It was nothing to them that the New Testa- 
ment distinguished the Lord’s Day from the Sabbath 

. . nothing that the early Church never appealed to 
the Fourth Commandment as a ground for observing 


“Such were, in general, the statements and tenets of 
the Puritans respecting the Lord’s Day, which were 
floating about the nation during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Their favorite appellation of it was the Sabbath. Sun- 
day was almost proscribed, as savoring of heathenism. 
Not indeed that this feeling was universal. Many who 
were well educated, and not blinded by religious preju- 
dice, knew perfectly well how to distinguish the two 
words.” 

The growth of Sabbath sentiment and the use of the 
term Sabbath as applied to Sunday, is further stated by 
Hessey, as follows, “Dr. Pocklington calls the year A.D. 
1554 .... ‘the year of the Sabbath’s nativity,’ and as- 

1 Ibid., p. 202 
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serts ‘that it was full thirty years before the children 
.... could turn their tongues from Sunday to hit upon 
Sabbath.’ This brings us to A.D. 1584, the first full 
year of Whitgift’s primacy at Canterbury. But many 
writers had advocated Puritanism in general, and Sab- 
batarianism in particular, before that time. Judgments 
were said to follow on the desecration of ‘the Sabbath 
day, and that phrase, sometimes, though seldom, crept 
into public documents. Eleven years later, A.D. 1595, 
Dr. Bownd’s book reduced Sabbatarianism to a sys- 
tem.””* 


The reception of Dr. Bownd’s book by the English 
reading public varied with the religious convictions, 
intellectual outlook, or official position of the reader. 
Those in authority rejected the book, for the Puritan 
doctrine both exalted the first day of the week as one 
to be sacredly observed, and disallowed various other 
church festivals and holy days which had been observed 
from early times, therefore lessening the respect of the 
people for the authority of the state church. Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Popham, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, took steps to prohibit the circula- 
tion and reading of Bownd’s book; but in 1606 a new 
and enlarged edition was issued without open oppo- 
sition. It was received everywhere by the Puritans as 
a true and faithful exposition of the Bible doctrine of 
the Sabbath, and its precepts were speedily put into 
practice by them. 

1 Ibid., p. 205 
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Dr. Thomas Fuller, who published in 1655, The His- 
tory of Britain, from the birth of Jesus Christ until the 
year 1648, said of the Puritan doctrine, “It is almost 
incredible how taking this doctrine was, partly because 
of its own purity, and partly for the eminent piety of 
such persons as maintained it; so that the Lord’s Day, 
especially in corporations, began to be precisely kept, 
people becoming a law to themselves, forbearing such 
sports as yet by statute permitted; yea, many rejoicing 
at their restraint herein. On this day the stoutest fencer 
laid down the buckler; the most skillful archer unbent 
his bow, counting all shooting beside the mark; May 
games and morris dances grew out of request; and good 
reason that bells should be silenced from jingling about 
men’s legs, if their very ringing in steeples were ad- 
judged unlawful. Some of them were ashamed of their 
former pleasures, like children, which, grown bigger, 
blush themselves out of their rattles and whistles. Oth- 
ers forebore them for fear of their superiors; and many 
left them off out of a politic compliance, lest otherwise 
they should be accounted licentious. 


“Yet learned men were much divided in their judg- 
ment about these Sabbatarian doctrines. Some em- 
braced them as ancient truth consonant with Scripture, 
long disused and neglected, now seasonably revived for 
the increase of piety. Others conceived them grounded 
on a wrong bottom; but, because they tended to the 
manifest advance of religion, it was pity to oppose them, 
seeing none have just reason to complain, being de- 
ceived into their own good. But a third sort flatly fell 
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out with these positions, as galling men’s necks with a 
Jewish yoke, against the liberty of Christians; that 
Christ, as the Lord of the Sabbath, had removed the 
rigour thereof, and allowed men lawful recreations; that 
this doctrine put an unequal luster on the Sunday on 
set purpose to eclipse all other holy days, to the deroga- 
tion of the authority of the church; that this strict ob- 
servance was set up out of faction to be a character of 
difference, to brand all for libertines who did not enter- 
tain it,””* 


Thus the Puritan Sabbath did not gain the day with- 
out a contest with both church and state, but met with 
favor on the part of those who read the Bible with the 
view to ascertaining a Christian’s duty, many of whom 
had suffered under the yoke of both royal and ecclesi- 
astical authorities, because they kept the Sabbath. The 
efforts made to suppress Bownd’s book seemed only to 
increase the demand for it, and other writers appeared 
in print advocating both Puritanism and the Sunday 
Sabbath, until, as one quaintly remarked, ‘The Sab- 
bath itself had no rest.” 


In 1618, a formidable opponent to Bownd and the 
Puritans appeared in the person of King James I, who 
issued in that year what is commonly called the “Book 
of Sports,” but which was entitled, The King’s Majesty’s 
Declaration to His Subjects (in Lancashire) concerning 
lawful sports to be used, which was occasioned by com- 
plaints which had reached the king from some of his 
subjects that restraint had been laid upon them from 

1 Ropert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question, p. 304 
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enjoying the pastimes to which they had been accus- 
tomed on Sunday. 


“This is popularly called the Book of Sports, and is 
often represented as enjoining indulgence in certain 
amusements on Sundays. But in fact it is only a procla- 
mation that people who wished to enjoy their long- 
accustomed Sunday pastimes, and some of whom had 
complained of the arbitrary interference of Puritan 
magistrates and ministers, ‘should not, after the end of 
divine service, be disturbed, letted, or discouraged from 
any lawful recreations.’ ’”* 


A similar declaration was issued by Charles I in 1633, 
and the clergy having been directed by Archbishop 
Laud, a bitter opponent of the Puritans, to read the 
same in their churches, many refused to do so and were 
punished by suspension from their parishes. Thus the 
controversy over the Sabbath increased in intensity 
and became involved in a bitter political struggle. In 
1636, Dr. Peter Heylin, Chaplain to King Charles I, en- 
tered the lists by publishing a book, entitled, The His- © 
tory of the Sabbath, which was dedicated to the king, 
and was intended as an answer to the various Puritan 
writers who had hitherto appeared. Dr. Heylin’s book 
was an able review of Sabbath history from the point 
of view of no Sabbath before Moses; that the Jewish 
Sabbath was abrogated along with other ceremonies of 
the law at the death of Christ, and that there is nothing 
in the Scriptures touching the keeping of the Lord’s 
Day, business and recreations not being prohibited 

1 Ibid., p. 152 | 
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thereon. He concluded that “dangerous consequences’ 
might follow “the new Sabbath speculations in the 
Church of England,” and urged a loyal support of the 
king in his efforts to promote the welfare of his sub- 
jects. 


The Puritans made no answer to Heylin’s book as a 
whole, though portions of his argument were refuted 
by various writers; but the Puritan reply to Heylin was 
given in the onward march and success of their move- 
ment. The civil war between the king and the parlia- 
ment resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy and 
the established church, and the substitution instead of 
the Commonwealth and religious liberty, with the Puri- 
tans ruling in both state and church, and with the Sab- 
bath and other features of their system rigidly observed. 
But in 1660 the Commonwealth succumbed to the older 
order, both the monarchy and the Church of England 
being restored when Charles II came to the throne. 


The Restoration marked the end of Puritanism as a 
political movement in England, but its spiritual progress . 
has been commensurate with that of a great ideal, the 
supremacy of the Word of God over and the liberty of 
the human soul from ecclesiastical authority. 

During the Puritan ascendancy in England, however, 
a work was accomplished which has left an indelible im- 
pression upon the English-speaking peoples of the world 
in spiritual things. Cromwell and the Commonwealth 
are now merely subjects of history and do not today 
influence the government of England; the Nonconform- 
ist churches, though numerous and influential, embrace 
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but a minority of the religious forces of the country; 
but the Westminster Assembly of Divines still speaks 
to and through millions in every English-speaking coun- 
try by the Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms, and their doctrine of the Sabbath is the guiding 
beacon of millions more who do not accept their full 
explication of the Calvinistic faith. 


The Westminster Assembly of Divines was called by 
the Long Parliament, in which the final break between 
the king and the parliament occurred, and in which the 
Puritans had the ascendancy. The members of the 
Westminster Assembly were chosen by the parliament 
from among the different clerical groups of the country, 
some being Independents, a larger number Presbyteri- 
ans, which were strengthened by the addition of some 
Scottish divines, and others of the Church of England. 
The latter being favorable to the king and the old order 
in the church failed to attend, and the Puritans were 
therefore pre-eminent in the Assembly. The Assembly 
met at Westminster in June, 1643, and its sessions were 
continued from time to time until 1647, when its work 
was submitted to the parliament, and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms then adopted, be- 
came the doctrinal symbols of the Presbyterian Church- 
es of England and Scotland, and are today the accepted 
standards of Presbyterians everywhere. 


It is only with the deliverances of the Westminster 
Assembly on the Sabbath that this work is concerned. 
These are as follows: 


“Q. 57. Which is the Fourth Commandment? 
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“A. The Fourth Commandment is, Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work: but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates: for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day: Wherefore the Lord blessed 
the sabbath day, and hallowed it (Exod. 20: 8-11). 


“Q. 58. What is required in the Fourth Command- 
ment? 

“A. The Fourth Commandment requireth the keep- 
ing holy to God such set times as he hath appointed in 


his Word; expressly one whole day in seven, to be a 
holy Sabbath to himself (Lev. 19: 30; Deut. 5: 12). 


“Q. 59. Which day of the seven hath God appointed 
to be the weekly Sabbath? 

“A. From the beginning of the world to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, God appointed the seventh day of the 
week to be the weekly Sabbath; and the first day of 
the week, ever since, to continue to the end of the world, 
which is the Christian Sabbath (Gen. 2: 3; Exod. 16: 
23; Acts 20: 7; I Cor. 16: 2; Rev. 1: 10). 


“Q. 60. How is the Sabbath to be sanctified? 


“A. The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting 
all that day, even from such worldly employments and 
recreations as are lawful on other days; and spending 
the whole time in the public and private exercises of 
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God’s worship, except so much as is to be taken up in 
the works of necessity and mercy (Lev. 23: 3; Isa. 57: 
13-14; Matt. 12: 11-12; Mark 2: 27). 


“Q. 61. What is forbidden in the Fourth Command- 
ment? 

“A. The Fourth Commandment forbiddeth the omis- 
sion, or careless performance, of the duties required, 
and the profaning the day by idleness, or doing that 
which is in itself sinful, or by unnecessary thoughts, 


words, or works, about our worldly employments or 
recreations (Ezek. 23: 38; Jer. 17: 21; Luke 23: 56). 


“Q. 62. What are the reasons annexed to the Fourth 
Commandment? 

“A. The reasons annexed to the Fourth Command- 
ment are, God’s allowing us six days of the week for 
our own employments, His challenging a special pro- 
- priety in the seventh, His own example, and His bless- 
ing the Sabbath day (Exod. 31: 15-16; Lev. 23: 3; Exod. 
Slot Gen cron | 

But few people in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
or any colony or dependency of Great Britain, who have 
been brought up in or influenced by Protestant church- 
es, or in any mission field of said churches, will fail to 
recognize in the foregoing catechetical questions and 
answers, the generally received doctrine of the Sabbath. 
All that people have been taught to believe and observe 


1The Westminster Shorter Catechism, by permission Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
pp. 26-28 
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concerning the Sabbath is contained therein. Many 
may fail to take these precepts seriously and to accept 
the full import of this teaching to the extent of carrying 
it out in conduct on the Sabbath day; but in the sub- 
conscious mind of church members and church attend- 
ants generally there is an acceptance of the teaching 
above stated as of a doctrine of divine origin. 


In the trend of modern theological thought, the same 
may not be said of all the deliverances of the West- 
minster Assembly, as wide differences of opinion have 
been expressed with regard to some of the articles of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith; but on the Sab- 
bath teaching there is a more general agreement, for 
while multitudes do not know that there ever was a 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, or that there is a 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms, yet 
through nearly three centuries of teaching and practice 
by those who have known and accepted this doctrine, 
the English-speaking portions of the earth’s population 
are so imbued with the Puritan doctrine of the Sabbath 
that anything short of it would seem to be unscriptural 
and the expression of a worldly-minded or backslidden 
people. 

It should be borne in mind that the high standard of 
the Christian Sabbath now tacitly held, if not always 
prevalent in practice, in English-speaking Protestant 
countries, had its origin in a gradual approach of the 
Lord’s Day to the Sabbath on the part of devout souls 
in the Middle Ages, which reached its peak in the de- 
cision of the Council of Trent, transferring the observ- 
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ance of the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day; and was vitalized 
into a mighty faith by the Puritans about three hundred 
years ago. And to these sources may be credited the 
orderly, peaceful and devout observance of the Lord’s 
Day in all Christian communities where the Sabbath is 
held as a God-given day of rest and worship. 

In England, though the Puritans were repressed, per- 
secuted and exiled, and many sought freedom to wor- 
ship God in other lands, their faithful observance of the 
Sabbath became a permanent feature of English life. 

“The thing appeared so reasonable, that, without the 
sanction of a law, the religious observation of the Sab- 
-bath grew in esteem with all sober persons, and after 
a few years became the distinguishing mark of a Puri- 
tan,’’* 

1DanreL NEAL, History of the Puritans, Vol. I, p. 176 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SCOTTISH SABBATH 


Early in the seventeenth century, 1603, England and - 
Scotland were united as one kingdom under James I, 
who had been James VI of Scotland. But the parlia- 
ments of the two countries remained separate until 
1707, and the churches of the united kingdom, which 
had been established under different forms, that of Eng- 
land being Episcopalian in government and the Scottish 
church Presbyterian, have ever since preserved these 
distinctions. 


At the Reformation the doctrines of Luther, Calvin 
and other Reformers were brought to England and Scot- 
land, and affected more or less the course of the Ref- 
ormation in those countries. But each national church 
acquired a distinctive doctrinal symbol, the Scotch be- 
coming the exponents of the Calvinistic faith of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, while the English 
adopted the Thirty-nine Articles of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 


The Puritan movement affected both churches, but 
after the Restoration ceased to be the dominant factor 
in England, except that those basic principles of Puri- 
tanism, an open Bible in the speech of the people and 
the Sabbath strictly kept according to the precepts of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, had so imbued the 
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English mind and habit that the influence of the Scrip- 
tures and a quiet and orderly Sabbath have ever since 
been notable features of English life. 


In Scotland the Puritanism of England found its full 
fruition in a national church which upheld the Bible 
and the Sabbath, and maintained the Puritan teaching 
and example. The most prominent leader of the Ref- 
ormation in Scotland was John Knox, a former Catholic 
priest who had become attached to the principles of the 
Reformation, and having become a subject of divine 
grace through faith in Christ, threw himself unre- 
servedly into the work of reforming Scotland in faith 
and practice on the basis of the Bible as the divine rule 
thereof. Knox appears to have been a consistent ad- 
vocate of the religious observance of the Lord’s Day and 
to have applied the term Sabbath to it; but he died in 
1572, before the Sabbath controversy had assumed its 
most acute stage or Puritanism had reached its full de- 
velopment, and left no exposition of Sabbath doctrine 
and practice for his fellow countrymen comparable to 
that which afterward obtained in Scotland and other 
countries where the Puritan influence prevailed. 


As in England and on the Continent, the Church of 
Rome had multiplied holy days in Scotland, and had 
allowed the people to have sports and pastimes on Sun- 
days, as games of football, dancing, minstrel shows and 
other amusements, while the gentry and nobility were 
accustomed to have weddings, banquets, balls and tour- 
naments on the Lord’s Day, and by all the day was 
largely given to gaiety and frolic after hearing mass. 
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The Reformers corrected this license in part by abolish- 
ing all days of sacred observance which were regarded 
as of merely human origin, when they came into power, 
including Easter, Whitsuntide, Christmas and all saints’ 
days, leaving only Sunday as the Lord’s Day for rest 
and worship. 


During the civil war in England, which resulted in 
the rise to power in church and state of the Puritans, the 
Scotch helped the Puritans with armed forces, and also 
took part in the Westminster Assembly. The Puritan 
doctrine of the Sabbath was favorably received in Scot- 
land, and when the Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms were adopted, in 1647, and became the doc- 
trinal standards of the Presbyterians in England they 
were also adopted by the Church of Scotland, and the 
Puritan Sabbath in all its strictness became a universal 
observance in that country. And from among the gen- 
erations which thereafter were trained up in the rigid 
Sabbatarianism of the Westminster Catechism, many 
went out to establish homes in America and other dis- 
tant lands, where their strict observance of the Sabbath 
is justly celebrated. The Scottish Sabbath, the lineal 
successor of the Puritan Sabbath, has a history no less 
distinguished than that of its forebear in England. 


The path of the Sabbath in Scotland was not one of 
roses without thorns; it did not become an established 
observance without opposition. This was because the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland would not submit to 
the autocratic power desired and attempted by the kings 
who reigned in England. Charles I not only wished to 
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rule in England without a parliament, but to force all 
Englishmen to conform to the pro-Catholic views in 
church order accepted by himself and administered by 
Archbishop Laud, but sought to impose episcopacy upon 
the Church of Scotland, also. 


The civil war in England and the establishment of 
the Commonwealth gave the Scotch a few years of res- 
pite, but the oppression and persecution of Puritan and | 
Covenanter alike was continued under Charles II and 
James II, until the blood of thousands was shed in Scot- 
land for no crime, but for a faith which they could not 
give up but for which they could die. The revolution 
of 1688, which brought William and Mary to the throne, 
also brought relief to the persecuted Nonconformists 
of England and Presbyterians of Scotland, and enabled 
them to build again the tabernacle that had fallen down 
and set up the ruins thereof, that men might seek after 
the Lord and be instructed in His ways (Acts 15: 16-17). 


The severe and uncompromising life and doctrine 
of the Puritans and Scotch Covenanters is often com- 
mented on in adverse strains by present-day writers and 
speakers, with reference especially to the Sabbath, and 
the tendency is to attribute to those worthy peoples a 
rigid and strait-laced life and manners produced by the 
tenacity with which they hold their Sabbath doctrine 
and practice. The ‘Puritan Sabbath” and ‘“Puritanical”’ 
laws and customs are mentioned with a tone or gesture 
of contempt, and the present generation is supposed to 
be fortunate in being emancipated from Puritanism, 
and looks upon people and things Scottish with the view 
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to entertainment or with a sensation of relief from hard 
conditions. © 


But the stern and uncompromising Scottish character 
was not born of Sabbath observance alone—that was the 
rather a feature of the Reformation and of the Puritanic 
regime in England and Scotland, when the Bible in the 
vernacular and the independence of the national church- 
es from foreign domination were contended for with 
a zeal and faith which brought results in a Bible- 
instructed people and a ministry that braved the wrath 
of Rome and Canterbury and the royal house of Stuart, 
in the proclamation of the gospel untrammeled by a 
state-controlled hierarchy. 


In the reigns of those kings in England who sought 
to enforce conformity to the Church of England upon 
Puritans, Baptists, Presbyterians, Quakers and other 
Nonconformists of England, and to impose episcopacy 
upon the Church of Scotland, the latter country was har- 
ried by dragoons in attempts to enforce submission upon 
the people, and thousands were driven from their homes 
and churches, scattered upon the moors and mountains 
where their sufferings often ended in a lingering death, 
or were pursued, imprisoned, tortured and slaughtered 
without mercy. 


“During such a time it was to be presumed that the 
Lord’s Day would be trampled under feet by one class, 
who, indeed, selected it as the season for their bloodiest 
deeds, and that it could not be observed by the other 
as they would. But the doctrine of its sanctity formed 
a part of the testimony, which they earnestly main- 
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tained, and for which they were willing to die. It has 
been well said, that the sacrifices of missionaries and of 
their supporters for the propagation of Christianity, so 
honorable to our times, are not for a moment to be com- 
pared with the expenditure of suffering and substance 
which its conservation caused our fathers.’”* 


It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the Scotch 
people came out of their times of tribulation with a firm- 
ness of purpose to hold to the truth as they saw it, and 
a sternness of character in defense of their convictions 
which softer times and more tolerant rulers would have 
ameliorated. 


“The Scottish Kirk early accepted the standards of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines; and therefore holds 
to the primeval origin and divine authority of the Sab- 
bath; and the practice, which has generally prevailed 
in that country as to the observance of the institution, 
has given it, in the estimation of many, an undue and 
even repulsive austerity. Nevertheless, it has been con- 
spicuously connected with many wonderful results of 
lofty Christian character and of the true martyr spirit, 
which could not be lost to the Church and her history 
in all lands, without making them greatly poorer than 
they are.’” 


The Scottish practice of Sabbath keeping may be sum- 
marized, according to Cox, as based on the fact that “the 
Reformers .... regarded the Decalogue not merely 


1 James GitFittan, The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, Revela- 
tion and History, p. 158 


2 Joun S. Stone, The Divine Rest, p. 18 
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as a lesson, but as binding law.’ This was true of the 
Fourth Commandment in a particular sense, so that to 
Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy, was con- 
strued as requiring not only cessation from all labor, 
but from recreations and amusements, also. The char- 
acteristic Scottish Sabbath exhibits features in harmony 
with this construction of the Commandment, as many 
-examples show. 


“Such Sunday rest was first of all rest. Work, amuse- 
ment, visiting, walking out and driving—‘except for 
works of necessity and mercy’—were forbidden. One 
day reminding man, woman and child of ‘Thou shalt 
not’ made the ‘categorical imperative’ of Kant into the 
bone and sinew of self-control and reverence for law 
and God. Rest and reverence were grand fruits of such 
an observance. Further, it was peculiarly a religious 
day. No newspapers or story books, but going twice to 
church and Sunday school between, with talk at dinner 
table about the morning sermon; then in the evening at 
family prayers, catechism reviewed and talked over, 
and proof texts learned. Talk, talk, hear upon hearing, 
line upon line, and all connected with God, Bible, 
heaven, and goodness—this ceaseless dropping for much 
of Sunday wore a deep way through memory and con- 
science. In Scotland a minister’s wife smilingly re- 
proved me for lightly whistling on Sunday; her servants 
would be unpleasantly affected by such sounds. Such 
observance is peculiarly fitted to awaken conscience.’” 


1 Ropert F. Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question 
“ Witpur F. Crarts, The Sabbath for Man, p. 408 
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Particular instances of Sabbath observance in Scot- 
land are often quoted, and sometimes distorted, as proofs 
of the sternness and unsociableness of the Scotch people 
and their Sabbath customs; but however foreign to pres- 
ent conditions some of their customs may seem, it should 
not be forgotten that there was a background of train- 
ing in and reverence for the law of God on the part of 
the Scotch people out of which has come a nation noted 
for its God-fearing men and women. The following in- 
cidents, which are fully vouched for, illustrate this: 


“One of Professor Blackie’s stories illustrates the un- 
due solemnity with which the Sabbath is still observed 
in parts of Scotland. A young man going to church one 
Sabbath with an old gentleman in Skye ventured to 
remark, after they had walked some miles in silence, 
that it was ‘a beautiful day.’ “Yes, indeed, young man,’ 
answered his companion; ‘it is a very beautiful day; but 
is this a day to be talking about days?’ 


“Another distinguished Scotchman tells of a lady of 
his native land who, being out for a walk on the Sab- 
bath, lost her hold of a pet dog, and so asked a tipsy 
Scotchman near at hand to whistle for it.. He replied 
with a look of solemn surprise, ‘Is this a day for whust- 
Imei. 

“Another tells of a certain neighborhood in Scotland, 
along the shore of a loch which it was sometimes neces- 
sary to cross on Sunday. The local code of ethics per- 
mitted the crossing in such cases, but on condition that 
it should be made with a row-boat, not with a sail-boat. 

1 Ibid., p. 460 
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The row-boat involved, indeed, more labor; but the sail- 
boat might involve enjoyment, and this was a thing to 
be prevented at any sacrifice!’ 


The border line between innocent amusement and 
sinful enjoyment seems not to have been clearly dis- 
cerned by the rigid Sabbatarians of Scotland, in their 
zeal to keep the Sabbath holy; in order to make the day 
~ one of rest and worship, not only was all labor pro- 
hibited, except such as necessity and mercy might re- 
quire, and all public amusements closed, but the private 
life of the people was so censored that nothing was al- 
lowed to interfere with the spirit of worship appropriate 
for the day. All walking on the streets and roads or in 
the fields, except going to and from church on Sunday, 
was prohibited; and in the time of the Commonwealth 
the magistrates and ministers were instructed to enforce - 
this law by citing offenders before the church session 
for rebuke and censure. 


To what extent the laws and customs of earlier times 
may have affected the people of later days may be il- 
lustrated by an incident related by Joseph Cook, a dis- 
tinguished American minister of the nineteenth century, 
who was visiting in Scotland: 


“When walking in the Covenanters’ burial ground, in 
Edinburgh, one Sunday, I was requested by a distin- 
guished publisher of that city, who was my guide, not 
to allow my guidebook to be seen, as observers would 
think I was merely seeking amusement as a tourist, and 
so offering profanation to holy time. The effect of this 

1 Ibid. 
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little incident on me was to add to my reverence for 
Scotland.” 


It need not be accepted that this severe and legal 
aspect of Sabbath observance and of religious training 
according to the Westminster Confession of Faith has 
produced in Scotland a nation of saints; the Scottish 
people are human, and their religious life and walk 
very much like that of people in other countries, and 
sin abounds in many forms; but what would it have 
been without the restraints of religion prevalent in Scot- 
land following the Reformation? Invidious distinctions 
are not necessary, but examples abound in nations 
where the gospel has not been so faithfully preached 
and the Sabbath so reverently observed as in Scotland, 
to the disadvantage of the former. 


A voice from the seventeenth century tells of re- 
ligious conditions in Scotland at that period: 


“In the interval between the two kings, religion ad- 
vanced the greatest step it had made for many years. 
Now, the ministry was notably purified, the magistracy 
was altered, and the people strangely refined. No scan- 
dalous person could live, no scandal could be concealed 
in all Scotland, so strict a correspondence there was be- 
twixt ministers and congregations. At the king’s return 
every parish had a minister, every village had a school, 
every family almost had a Bible, yea, and in most of 
the country all the children of age could read Scriptures, 
and were provided of Bibles, either by the parents or 
their ministers. I have lived many years in a parish 

1 Ibid., p. 393 
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where I never heard an oath, and you might have rid- 
den many miles before you heard any. Also, you would 
not for a great part of the country, have lodged in a fam- 
ily where the Lord was not worshiped by reading, sing- 
ing, and public prayer. Nobody complained more of our 
church government than the taverners, whose ordinary 
lamentation was, their trade was broke, people were be- 
come so sober.” 


That changes have come over Scotland, as in other 
countries, by the introduction of Sunday trains and 
steamboat lines, leading to Sunday excursions, Sunday 
newspapers and Sunday trade, productive everywhere 
of worldly conformity, is evident. And the settlement 
in Scotland of foreign peoples whose religious training 
has not been conducive to Sabbath observance, has 
proved a disturbing element in the preservation of the 
Sabbath traditions of the country. 


But the old faith of Scotland is preserved by many, 
and without it the history of the land would have lacked 
much that adds luster to the names of martyrs and min- 
isters and missionaries, and very much that adorns the 
domestic circle with a halo of spiritual enlightenment 
and power. And for these results the nation is largely 
indebted to the observance of the Sabbath as it has been 
taught in Scotland since the Reformation. 


“From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 


1 James Kirkton, History of the Church of Scotland, quoted in Cox, 
Literature of the Sabbath Question. 


2 RoBert Burns, “Poems,” The Harvard Classics, p. 146 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE SABBATH IN AMERICA 


The Puritans of England found the royal government 
and the state church unfriendly to their doctrines and 
modes of worship, and being unwilling to surrender 
principles which they deemed vital, began to consider 
ways and means of relief from both civil and ecclesi- 
astical oppression. The mass of the Puritans remained 
in the country of their birth and in connection with the 
established church, until the course of events initiated 
by the heads of the state and church compelled them to 
seek a more favorable environment. The main body 
carried their Puritan principles into a struggle for lib- 
erty, out of which they came with the rule of England 
and the control of the church in their hands for some 
years. 

But some sought “freedom to worship God”’ outside 
the established church and on foreign shores. As early 
as 1606, a Separatist or Independent church was formed 
at Scrooby, in Nottingham, which after about three 
years of petty persecution and unfavorable environment 
for the propagation of their faith, undertook an exodus 
to Holland, and a considerable number of the Pilgrims, 
as they came to be designated, settled at Leyden. 

The Pilgrims enjoyed liberty of conscience in Holland, 
and were allowed to have their own church and form 
of worship; and they established homes, married and 
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were given in marriage, and sought to rear their families 
in the land of their adoption in the faith for which they 
had suffered in and were exiles from their native land. 


But their life in Leyden was hard and their environ- 
ment uncongenial. The established customs of the 
Dutch people did not yield to the newer manners and 
customs of the Pilgrim community, and, the rather, 
there was danger of the latter being overwhelmed and 
absorbed by the older community and institutions of 
Holland. While they were granted liberty of conscience 
and freedom of church organization in their new home, 
yet the Pilgrims failed to impress the Hollanders with 
their doctrinal and ecclesiastical standards, and the 
holding of the younger members from drifting with the 
tide of faith and manners prevalent in their adopted 
country proved a perplexing problem to the older exiles. 
Especially was the observance, or, rather, nonobserv- 
ance of the Sabbath, according to Puritan ideals, in Hol- 
land no more satisfactory to the Pilgrims than that from 
which they had fled in England; a writer of that period 
said: 

“They saw that whatever banks the Dutch had against 
the inroads of the sea, they had not sufficient ones 
against a flood of manifold profaneness; they could not 
with ten years’ endeavor bring their neighbors par- 
ticularly to any suitable observance of the Lord’s Day, 
without which they knew that all practical religion must 
wither miserably." 


1 JamMES GILFILLAN, The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, Revela- 
tion and History, p. 504 
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The economic status of the Pilgrims was also a matter 
of deep concern; they had mostly been farmers or farm 
laborers in England, and in Leyden, which was an in- 
dustrial and maritime community, they found no op- 
portunity for agricultural work. And they could not 
enter trades which required experience, a considerable 
investment of money, and Dutch citizenship, and were 
therefore obliged to work at those crafts where less 
skill was exacted and the wages were accordingly lower. 


After some years of residence and labors at Leyden, 
it was evident that the Pilgrim settlement there had not 
met with that degree of success in either spiritual or 
economic increase which they had hoped. While their 
number had perhaps doubled through births in Hol- 
land and migrations from England, yet there were 
losses on the part of some of the younger men who had 
left home to become soldiers or sailors, or who had 
drifted into sin. And the expected accessions from 
among the Hollanders had not been received. More- 
over, the hard labors of both old and young to provide 
subsistence for the community was telling upon their 
strength and contributed to defections from their ranks. 


“Thus in one way or another, physically and morally, 
the strength of the little communtiy was being sapped, 
its members here and there drifting away, and its in- 
tegrity as a community so sorely threatened that the 
leaders realized that its permanence could not be predi- 
cated at Leyden.’ 


1 Rotanp G. UsHer, The Pilgrims and Their History, p. 39 
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After various discussions and negotiations with in- 
terested persons in England, and sundry changes of plan 
and other delays, one hundred and two of the Pilgrims 
left Holland and sailed from Plymouth, England, in the 
Mayflower, September 16, 1620, bound for America. 
There they hoped to establish a settlement where they 
would be free to worship God according to the dictates 
of their conscience, and work out their destiny in the 


fear of Him for whose cause they had left their native 
land. | 


After a stormy voyage of sixty-four days the May- 
flower with her cargo of Pilgrims arrived off the Ameri- 
can coast at Cape Cod, and after two days more spent 
in a fruitless search for a passage still further westward, 
came to anchor in the shelter of the cape on Saturday, 
November 21, 1620. There the Pilgrims drew up and 
signed the immortal “Compact,” the basis of their civil 
government in the new world. Then some of them went 
ashore and explored the land for a few miles, finding 
little that was of value to them and no suitable place 
for a settlement. 


The next day was Sunday; but did they continue 
their search on this day for supplies and for a convenient 
place in which to locate their settlement? After their 
long voyage, their cramped position on shipboard, and 
their need of fresh supplies of food, it would seem that 
this would have been a work of necessity and perhaps 
of mercy. Modern American homeseekers would not 
scruple thus to employ the hours of Sunday if there 
was a pressing need for a new home, and if Christians 
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think that they were still in the service and favor of 
God. But not so the Pilgrims. 


“Long as had been their voyage, late as it was in 
the season, bad as was the condition of their vessel, and 
anxious as they all must have been to explore the 
country in which they must inevitably, if they lived, 
spend the coming long winter, not a word do we hear 
’ that they said about its being a work of necessity— 
peradventure of mercy, too, to go ashore and prosecute 
the search, and endeavor to make further discoveries. 

“That they had no momentary desires of this kind, 
no one, perhaps, who reads this story will believe. And 
yet no one will believe that they cherished them. They 
were accustomed to self-denial, and it was well for 
them that they were so. 

“The long-boat needed repairing; it was almost as 
much crippled as the Mayflower herself, whereas they 
needed it even more. They could not run along the 
coast and search it out in the Mayflower, however ex- 
cellent her condition. It was necessary that she should 
remain at Cape Cod. They must go in small com- 
panies in the long-boat. But to repair even this, would 
take the carpenter a considerable time. 

“In these circumstances, was there no one who 
thought it a matter of necessity that the carpenter 
should go about it on Sunday? Was there no conversa- 
tion on the subject?—no difference of opinion about the 
line of duty? We hear none. We do not, we cannot, 
believe there was any. Why not? Because it would 
not have been like the Puritans. 
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“It was enough for the Puritan fathers to know that 
Sunday had arrived; and that God had said, Remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 


In the days and weeks following the Pilgrims made 
considerable progress in exploring the coast with the 
view to finding a suitable place for a settlement, and, 
finally, on Monday, December 21, landed at Plymouth 
Rock.” But they always rested on Sunday, no matter 
how urgent the need of further activity. Two of those 
rest days are worthy of special mention. The repairs 
of the long-boat were finished on Saturday, December 
5, and it was now ready for a trip along the coast. Did 
the Pilgrims set out for further explorations on that day 
and the next? It is said that it was a fine day; why not 
use it to advance their search for a suitable place for 
their future home? Why not go out on Saturday after- 
noon, after the work on the boat was finished, and pur- 
sue the exploration until their goal was reached? Today 
these questions would not be hard to answer—the earli- 
est possible hour at which the boat could be put to use 
would be taken advantage of for the expedition. But — 
the historian of those days says: 


“It does not appear that there was anything in the 
way of doing this, unless it was conscience. This, doubt- 
less, told them, that to set out then, and for the reason 
that I have assigned, would be about the same thing 
before God, as to start the next morning. 

1W. A. Atcorr, Sunday Among the Puritans, pp. 18, 19 


2Dates here are according to New Style; but Old Style, then in use 
in England, was ten days earlier. 
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“In any event, they waited till Monday, and kept this 
third Sabbath at the Cape, on board their ship; and 
there is nothing to show that there was one dissenting 
voice against that course.’ 

On Friday, December 18, after three days of exploring 
along the coast, in which they had to contend with snow, 
rain and rough seas, with accidents to their boat at sea 
and an encounter with hostile Indians on the land, a 
company of Pilgrims, eighteen in number, came after 
dark to a small island where they went ashore and 
spent the night with much discomfort. The next day, 
Saturday, they spent in resting, drying their clothing, 
and making such preparations for further exploration 
as they could, not forgetting to “return God thanks for 
His many deliverances.” By the afternoon they were 
ready for a fresh start in pursuit of their objective, and 
they might have done this by the next morning, at the 
latest. But one thing hindered their departure—it was 
Sunday. 

“It seldom. if ever happens that a company of people 
on a journey could plead the necessity of traveling on 
the Sabbath with greater show of reason than the Puri- 
tans, at Clark’s Island, at the time of which I am speak- 
ing could have done. But did they do it? Was there 
one who argued the necessity of the case? Was there 
a word said about it by any individual of the whole 
company? If so, we have no information concerning it. 
The just inference is, that, all things considered, no one 
was in favor of it.’” 


1W. A. Atcotr, Sunday Among the Puritans, p. 31 
2 Ibid., p. 50 
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In spite, therefore, of the fine weather that Sunday 
morning, the absence of hostile Indians, the lateness of 
the season and the long time (nearly four months) they 
had been on shipboard, the fact that much sickness pre- 
vailed among the voyagers, which might be relieved by 
an early settlement ashore, and other considerations, 
this little company of Pilgrims on Clark’s Island kept 
the Sabbath by resting and worshiping God on that Sun- 
day, December 20, 1620. 


The next day they landed at Plymouth Rock and de- 
cided that that was the place for their settlement. And 
the first permanent English settlement in New England 
was soon thereafter an accomplished fact. The events 
of the winter following the settlement at Plymouth need 
not be related here (the history is well known), which 
to men and women of weaker faith and less determina- 
tion would have been discouraging; it is only necessary 
to say that they remained on the ground they had chosen 
for their home, and that in the years following other 
settlers joined them, other settlements were made on 
the coasts, and that both liberty of conscience and the 
right of self-government were enjoyed by them. 


A large immigration flowed into New England in the 
decade from 1630 to 1640, caused by the oppression of 
the Puritans in England, and settlements were made at 
Salem, Boston, Roxbury, Watertown and other places, 
and the Plymouth Colony received many new settlers 
and planted new towns. While the settlers were mainly 
Puritans there was a difference between those at Plym- 
outh and many of those farther north in church affilia- 
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tion, the Pilgrims being Separatists while those of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony were largely of the Church 
of England. But the sympathies of the colonists in 
Massachusetts being with the Puritans who were fight- 
ing the king and the state church in England, neither 
the royal charter under which they were organized nor 
the church Service book kept them from governing 
themselves in both state and church, and the churches 
planted by them in the new world became independent, 
and with those of Plymouth and other settlements were 
the progenitors of the Congregationalist churches of 
America. 


The rupture of Roger Williams with the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony led to the founding of both a new colony 
and a new church, as both Rhode Island and the Baptist 
Church in America trace their beginnings to him and his 
movements. And as time passed, still other colonies 
and other churches were planted in Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, all of which were strong- 
ly imbued with the Puritan ideals of liberty in state and 
church, which was a leading factor in the American 
Revolution, when the independence of the colonies was 
a live issue, and later when a federal republic was estab- 
lished in which the separation of church and state is a 
fundamental law. 

But in the churches founded in New England, wheth- 
er Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Baptist, Presbyteri- 
an, Methodist or any other denomination, the Puritan 
Sabbath was the ideal impressed upon the Christian 
consciousness for the keeping of the Lord’s Day. What- 
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ever doctrinal or governmental differences were intro- 
duced in designation of the various denominational 
movements, and whatever political issues divided the 
people, there remained in the Christian thought and 
practice of the New England people the Puritan standard 
of Sabbath keeping. 


Much has been said in a critical manner of the strict- 
ness of the Puritans in their religious life, and the 
Puritan Sabbath has been pictured as a day of severe 
discipline and obedience to harsh interpretations of the 
Fourth Commandment. The unattractive features of 
the Puritans and their Sabbath are dwelt upon by mod- 
ern writers; the other, the more genial, cheerful and 
inspiring side of the Puritan character and institutions 
is not given so much attention. 


The Puritan was not always a hard-featured, gloomy 
man or woman who banished joy from life and imposed 
hard conditions upon children or neighbors for the sat- 
isfaction of seeing them obey; he was himself the sub- 
ject of hard conditions, having to subdue an untamed 
wilderness in order to provide a dwelling place and 
subsistence for his family, in a land where they would 
be free from tyranny, and having to contend with sav- 
age foes in men and beasts to maintain the same. 
Moreover, he or his father had fought the king and the 
archbishop in England in a struggle for self-government 
in parliament and in local churches, and to maintain a 
faith that acknowledged the supremacy of the Bible 
over traditions and rituals. 
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The principle of the separation of church and state, 
and of toleration of all shades of opinion in religion 
was only just beginning to be perceived and put into 
practice by such men as Roger Williams and William 
Penn; with the Puritans it was not considered unlawful 
or unchristian for state and church to be united, and 
for such sects as Baptists, Quakers and Antinomians to 
be banished or put to death, while they were not ahead 
of their age with regard to witchcraft, then believed the 
world around to be the outcropping of Satanic wicked- 
ness, which might be properly and legally dealt with by 
hanging the suspected victims. It was an age in which 
stern measures were used everywhere to combat re- 
bellion against the state and schism in the church; and 
the Puritans of Old and New England were with other 
sects and classes beginning to emerge from that age 
toward one where greater freedom of thought and ac- 
tion were being discovered and exercised, guided, as 
they believed, by the Bible. And the Sabbath was to 
them, not a day appointed by the church, but the day 
designated by God for rest and worship, a holy day unto 
Himself. _ 


The Puritan Sabbath—what was it? Rather, first, 
what was it not? The severity and unmercifulness of 
many of the Puritan laws, particularly those governing 
conduct on the Sabbath, have been the subject of ad- 
verse criticism by modern writers. The so-called “Blue 
Laws of Connecticut” have been quoted as examples 
of the Puritan legislation for the Sabbath. Authors of 
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repute of the nineteenth century have spoken concern- 
ing these laws as follows: 

“The so-called ‘False Blue Laws’ of Connecticut, 
which were foisted upon the public by the Reverend 
Samuel Peters, have caused much indignation among 
all thoughtful descendants and all lovers of New Eng- 
land Puritans. Three of his most bitterly resented false 
laws which refer to the observance of the Sabbath read 
thus: 


“No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair, or shave on the Sabbath day. 

““‘No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or 
fasting day. 

“No one shall ride on the Sabbath day, or walk in 
his garden or elsewhere except reverently to and from 
meeting.’ ””* 

There was much more of like tenor ascribed to the 
Puritan legislation, as that a man should not kiss his 
wife on the Sabbath, in public, at least, and that young 
couples should not sit together, under an apple tree, 
for instance, on the Lord’s Day. 

Those “Blue Laws’ first saw the light in London, Eng- 
land, not in Connecticut, and they “were the invention 
of one Samuel Peters, a Tory, who had been driven 
from the country on account of his disloyalty, during 
the war of the Revolution. He published in London, in 
1781, a book which professed to give ‘A History of Con- 
necticut from the First Settlement.’ The code of laws 
which this book contains has been proved to be a fabri- 

1 Auice Morse Ear.e, The Sabbath in Puritan New England, p. 245 
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cation. There were no such laws in Connecticut or any 
other part of New England; ‘nor is there any record of 
so much as single judgment pronounced agreeably to 
the tenor of these provisions.’ ’” 

“So much has been said ignorantly of the ‘Puritanical 
Blue Laws of Connecticut’... . that it seems necessary 
to quote the ‘strictest Sabbath law ever on the statute 
books of Connecticut,’ as I have received it from one 
of her lawyers, with his statement that the alleged 
Connecticut law forbidding a man to kiss his wife on 
the Sabbath, and much more of like import published 
as the ‘Blue Laws of Connecticut’ never existed. The 
early Sabbath laws of Connecticut were less severe than 
the antecedent and contemporaneous British laws on 
which they were based in part.”” 

The “strictest Sabbath law of Connecticut,” referred 
to above, is too long for quotation in full, but may be 
summarized as follows: All persons were required to 
attend public worship on the Lord’s Day, unless pre- 
vented by sickness or other unavoidable cause, under 
penalty of three shillings; all unauthorized assemblies 
on the Lord’s Day were forbidden under a penalty of 
ten shillings (this was doubtless intended to discourage 
Baptists, Quakers and other sects from meeting in op- 
position to the lawful Puritanical churches); all work 
and business of ordinary callings, games, sports, or rec- _ 
reations were prohibited under a penalty of ten shillings. 

“Any rude, profane or unlawful behavior on the 
Lord’s Day, either in word or action, by clamorous dis- 


1K. H. Byineron, The Puritans in England and New England 
2 Wixpur F. Crarts, The Sabbath for Man, p. 560 
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course, or by shouting, hollowing, screaming, running, 
riding, dancing, jumping, blowing of horns; or any other 
such like rude and unlawful words or actions in any 
house or place so near to, or in any public meeting 
house for divine worship that those who meet there 
may be disturbed by such rude and profane behavior, 
and being convicted thereof, shall incur a penalty of 
forty shillings for every such offense.’”* 

Traveling on the Lord’s Day, or any part of it, on 
business, was prohibited, “Except by some adversity 
they are belated, and forced to lodge in the woods, wil- 
derness or highways the night before; and in such case 
to travel no farther than to the next inn, or place of 
shelter on that day, upon penalty of forfeiting the sum 
of twenty shillings.” 

The public officials were authorized to “carefully in- 
spect the behavior of all persons on the Sabbath, or 
Lord’s Day,” and to “restrain all persons from unneces- 
sary walking in the streets or fields, swimming in the 
water, keeping open their shops, or following their secu- 
lar occasions or recreations in the evening preceding the 
Lord’s Day, or on said day or evening following.” 

It would be tedious to follow this law further, which 
was enacted in 1688 and was in force until it “gave way 
to a better one’ in 1773. Whether or not it was repre- 
sentative of the Sabbath laws of the time in the other 
New England colonies, it was doubtless typical of the 
New England Puritan view of the way the Sabbath 


1Ibid., p. 561 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., p. 564 
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ought to be kept. And that public and personal con- 
science and behavior were influenced and shaped in 
large measure by those Puritan laws, as they were en- 
forced and observed, in which, it should not be forgot- — 
ten, parental example and discipline were large factors, 
so that the youth were reared in the way they should 
go, is confirmed by the Sabbath keeping of later gen- 
erations of the American people. 


It is noteworthy that the example of the Puritans, 
rather than their laws, in respect to the observance of 
the Sabbath, has come down to modern times. The state 
and the church being united in the colonies, the Sab- 
bath laws and institutions were identical in both; the 
laws were executed by the church in censure or excom- 
munication, in cases of violation, and by the state in 
fines, imprisonment or banishment. But when the 
colonies became states in a great nation in which the free 
exercise of religion is guaranteed, the state took no no- 
tice of Sabbath observance and made no laws for the 
keeping of the day; the state provided a day of rest 
from labor on Sunday, not as a religious observance but 
as a necessity and privilege of human nature, leaving to 
the church the indoctrination of the people in reverence 
for the Lord’s Day. 


It is also remarkable that the Sunday laws now in 
force in the United States, as well as in Great Britain 
and her dependencies, are not derived directly from the 
Puritans, but from one of their most conspicuous op- 
ponents. In 1668, in the reign of King Charles II, the 
British parliament enacted a law for Sunday observance 
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in that realm, and which also applied to the British 
colonies in America until they became independent in 


1776: 


“And is therefore the foundation of all subsequent 
American Sabbath laws, as it still is, with amendments, 
the law of England, Ireland and Wales. This law re- 
quired the execution of all pre-existing laws for Sab- 
bath observance, including compulsory church-going 
and other exercises of piety; it prohibited all labor and 
business by persons over fourteen years of age, except 
works of necessity and charity—goods exposed for sale 
being forfeit, also traveling for business purposes or 
by water, except by consent of a magistrate for some 
extraordinary occasion — those robbed while thus il- 
legally traveling having no action for damages against 
the authorities. This law declared all legal processes 
served on Sunday void, except in cases of treason, felony 
and breach of the peace. The law declared that its 
prohibitions of work and trade did not apply to the pre- 
paring of food in homes, nor to the preparing of food in 
_inns and restaurants, nor to the crying and selling of 
milk before nine in the morning and after four in the 
afternoon.’”* 


“Tt is yet the basis of British and American Sunday 
laws. The physical and economic advantages of a week- 
ly day of rest support it as a civil institution among 
eighty millions of English-speaking people.’” 

1 Tbid., p. 559 


2 Sabbath Essays, published in 1879, since ec time the English- 
speaking population of the earth has largely increased. 
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This law of Charles II must have been acceptable to 
the most ardent Puritan and a sign to him that the con- 
stant impact of Sabbath doctrine and observance, held 
essential to the people of God since the days of Nicholas 
Bownd and the Westminster Assembly, was breaking 
down the barriers erected against them by the ungodly, 
and that a general respect for and observance of the 
Sabbath was now becoming prevalent in all English- 
speaking countries. By it is illustrated the growth and 
influence of Sabbath sentiment in England and her 
colonies even after the decline-of Puritanism as a politi- 
cal influence; the spiritual power of the Puritan teach- 
ing could not be overcome by hostile rulers. And after 
three hundred years the descendants and successors of 
the Puritans have no reason to regret that under 
both the Commonwealth and the restored monarchy 
in Britain, and the colonial governments in America, 
salutary laws and shining examples have been left them 
of the observance of the Lord’s Day. 


“Puritans—this is one of those names which, given 
in derision, have come to be badges of honor to those 
who have borne them. If the name and the work of the 
Puritans were omitted from English and American his- 
tory, the tale would lack much of its vital, soul-stirring 
quality; if the traits of the Puritans were eliminated 
from English and American character, that character 
would lack many of its most admirable traits. Later 
centuries have given the credit for love of freedom and 
Protestantism—even of democracy itself—to those seri- 
ous, earnest men who in their own day were looked 
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upon as fanatics whose sole aim was to make the world 
not better, but more unhappy.” 

That the Puritans did not lack those elements which 
make for happiness in human life in all periods of the 
world’s history, and that they thereby developed a race 
of sturdy, self-reliant men and women of whom posterity 
is justly proud, may be seen in their love for learning, 
their respect for law and order, and their establishment 
of homes founded on a scripturally refined human affec- 
tion, as reflected in that immortal saga of the courtship 
of John Alden and “the Puritan maiden Priscilla.’”” 

“What those brave, stern men and women were, as 
well as what they looked, is known to us all, and can- 
not be dwelt upon here, any more than can be shown 
and explained the details of their religious faith and 
creed. Patient, frugal, God-fearing, and industrious, 
cruel and intolerant sometimes, but never cowardly, 
sternly obeying the Word of God in spirit and in letter, 
but erring sometimes in the interpretation thereof— 
surely they have no traits to shame us, to keep us from 
thrilling with pride at the drop of their blood which 
runs in our backsliding veins. Nothing can more plainly 
show their distinguishing characteristics, nothing is so 
typical of the motive, the spirit of their lives, as their 
reverent observance of the Lord’s Day.’” 

As the call of virgin lands led the course of empire to 
pursue its westward way, and Puritans and their de- 
scendants migrated from New England to New York, 


1The World Book, O’SuEa and Locke, Editors, p. 4873 
2 Longfellow’s Poems (Ticknor & Fields), p. 15 
3 Avice Morse Earte, The Sabbath in Puritan New England, p. 327 
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Pennsylvania, Ohio and states and territories farther 
west, the Puritan ideal of Sabbath-keeping, though not 
always supported by laws which commanded the obedi- 
ence of the people, was yet impressed upon the con- 
science of the American people and bore fruit in their 
attitude toward and conduct on the day of rest con- 
sistent with the example of their forebears of Plymouth 
Rock and Massachusetts Bay. Whatever, therefore, has 
made for a quiet, orderly and reverent observance of 
the Lord’s Day in America is traceable to the heritage 
of Sabbath-keeping handed down from the Puritans of 
Old and New England. 


There were colonies which later developed into states 
in which the original settlers were not Puritans, and in 
which the Puritan influence was negligible; but into 
those colonies came Scotch Presbyterians, no less rev- 
erent observers of the Sabbath than the Puritans, with 
whom their Sabbath doctrine and observance originated; 
and Quakers, Dutch Reformed, German and Scandi-~ 
navian Lutherans, Mennonites and Dunkards, French 
Huguenots, Anglicans and Roman Catholics, all of whom 
planted churches and held their regular meetings for 
worship on the Lord’s Day. And their descendants have 
mingled with those of the Puritans and Presbyterians in 
forming a typical American nation and in maintaining 
a typical American Sabbath day. 

Moreover, in about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Methodism arose in England, and has spread the 
world around. About the last third of that century it 
came to America, where it has attained a following and 
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an influence of commanding proportions. As Hessey 
says, early Methodism in England was of a Puritanic 
type with regard to the Sabbath, and in America it has 
ever stood for the reverent, restful observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and has been a chief factor in maintaining 
its observance. 3 


And other churches are no less distinguished for their 
adherence to the doctrine and practice of Sabbath- 
keeping—the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Disciples, Lutherans, Reformed and 
many others—have ever borne a clear testimony to the 
duty of Christians to observe the day, and the blessings 
it brings to those who keep it. It would be too much 
to assume that all church members are loyal Sabbath 
keepers, while the world has ever encroached upon its 
sacred precincts with labor, business and pleasure. But 
the churches have been the bulwark of the Sabbath, and 
without their influence and practice the day would long 
since have ceased to be observed. 


The conscience of the Puritans on the Mayflower, 
which would not permit them to begin the repairs of 
the long-boat on Sunday, nor to go out in it after it was 
finished on Saturday until Monday, and of the boat’s 
crew on Clark’s Island which waited from Saturday 
afternoon till Monday morning to make their landing at 
Plymouth Rock, is not dead, and is still the guide of 
those American Christians who would remember their 
Lord on the Lord’s Day. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE SABBATH UNDER GRACE 


Under grace is a term used by the Apostle Paul to 
describe the position and experience of the Christian, 
in contrast with under the law, or under sin, showing 
the superiority of the new life of faith in Christ over 
the old, legal life of the Jew, or the unbelief and diso- 
bedience of the sinner. Ye are not under the law, but 
under grace, said Paul to the Romans, which statement 
marks not only the position of the individual believer 
in Christ, but also the character of the age in which he 
lives, the dispensation of grace. 

Grace has been defined as “That spiritual condition 
which God has bestowed, as a perfectly free gift, on 
those who are His, to enable them to do His will and 
to keep His commandments, which free gift... . Ernest 
Naville has well defined as The power of a holy life, that 
is, the implanted power to lead such a life.””* 

The reception of this gift and the use of this power 
are experienced when one becomes a Christian through 
faith in Christ and all through the Christian life, and 
the constant possession and use of this grace by the 
entire community of Christians, or the Church, marks 
the present age as the dispensation of grace. Grace is, 
therefore, the fundamental principle of Christianity, the 


1W. J. Hicxie, Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, in The 
New Testament in Greek, by Westcott and Hort, p. 208 - 
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distinctive mark of God’s attitude toward and dealing 
with men in this dispensation. 


Therefore whatever concerns and enters into the 
Christian life, whether salvation, or growth in the per- 
fection of Christian character, or service, or trials and 
testings, must be consonant with and yielding to grace. 
The sacraments of the Church and all her services are 
means of grace, and the Lord’s Day memorializes the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, who was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification (Rom. 
4: 25). 

The Lord’s Day is, therefore, in contrast with the Sab- 
bath, which was under the law, and for the desecration 
of which capital punishment was inflicted; and the later 
observance of which by the rabbinical Jews was like 
a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear (Acts 15: 10). 


_ The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ (John 1: 17). These words suggest a 
boundary line on the different sides of which dwell 
people of different races, laws and customs. On the one 
side are Moses’ disciples, who practice circumcision, 
animal sacrifices, temple or synagogue worship, and the 
Sabbath; on the other side are Christians, believers in 
Jesus Christ, whose circumcision is that of the heart, in 
the spirit, and*not in the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God (Rom. 2: 29); whose sacrifice is that 
of Jesus Christ on the cross of Calvary, and who worship 
God in spirit and in truth on the Lord’s Day. 
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The popular use of the term Sabbath, as applied to 
Sunday, is what is meant by the Sabbath under grace, 
and in the prevailing Puritanic sentiment the two terms 
are so joined that it would be an impracticable task to 
eliminate from the Christian thought and vocabulary 
the habit of calling Sunday the Sabbath. But in the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, or Sabbath, if that term be 
preferred, as well as in the entire Christian life, the 
grace of God as manifested in the life, teaching, death 
and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ takes prece- 
dence of the law of Sinai, a “ministration of condemna- 
tion,’ because it points to the resurrection, the assur- 
ance of a new life through Christ, and makes of the 
Lord’s Day pre-eminently the first of all sacred memorial 
days. Christians keep the day, not that it is required 
in the law, but as a blessed privilege for bodily, mental 
and spiritual refreshment, and wherein they worship 
God and testify to the world that “the Lord is risen in- 
deed,” having accomplished a perfect redemption for 


mankind. 


That variation of the generally accepted Sabbath doc- 
trine and practice included in the observance of the sev- 
enth day of the week is purely Sinaitic or legal; it bears 
a message of condemnation to all nonobservers of the 
seventh day; no element of grace enters into it. This is 
sustained by the following references: 


“The Sabbath .... though generally observed on the 
first day of the week, it cannot be observed on that day 
without sin. It ought to be observed on the seventh 
day, that is, Saturday, and of course with all the rigor 
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prescribed in both the Fourth Commandment, and other 
parts of Scripture.”* 

This paragraph is quoted by Hessey as “the extreme 
Sabbatarian view,” and is logically deduced from the 
teaching that Sabbath observance rests upon the Fourth 
Commandment and the Mosaic law, and the common 
supposition that Saturday is the lineal successor of the 
seventh day of the creation week. 

A later view is as follows: 

“As to Its Origin. This lies in the example set by 
God, and His consecration of the seventh day of the 
week, at the close of the creation (Gen. 2: 2-3). 

“As to Its Object. Man is supplied with a stated time 
for resting from all secular labor, so that he can freely 
worship the only true God as the Creator and Preserver 
of the world and its inhabitants—thus condemning all 
forms of atheism and paganism (Exod. 16: 23; 31: 13; 
Deut. 5: 15; and Acts 16: 13). 

“As to Its Establishment. This was finally effected by 
the issue of the Fourth Commandment of the moral law 
(Exod. 20: 8-10). The obligation to keep this Com- 
mandment was subsequently enforced by severe pen- 
alties for violating it.’” 

If the above statements had been written from a rab- 
binical Jewish point of view, it would seem that they 
would have been entirely acceptable to that people; the 
Sabbath therein described is that of the Mosaic law and 
Jewish observance, and the point of view is that of the 


1James Aucustus Hessty, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
Obligation 
2W. C. W., The Popular and Critical Bible Encyclopedia 
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Old Testament, when stoning was the penalty for Sab- 
bath breaking. There is in it no gleam of hope for the 
offender, no grace abounding to the sinner. The God 
in whose honor the day is to be kept is the God of the 
Old Testament, the Creator and Preserver of the world 
and all things therein (to whom, indeed, belong honor 
and glory and majesty, and who is worthy of worship 
by His creatures), but there is no suggestion of the 
Saviour who died and rose again that the sinner might 
be saved, and in memory of whose rising from the dead 
the first day of the week is kept by His believing people. 


The Puritan Sabbath based on the Fourth Command- 
ment and other precepts of the Mosaic law, would be a 
replica of that observed by the Jews on the seventh 
day, were it not that from Sinai it leaps to Calvary and 
the open grave from which the Saviour arose on the 
first-day morning, bringing to Jew and Gentile, atheist 
and pagan alike the message: For if, when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved 
by his life (Rom. 5: 10). 

Incessantly the changes have been rung by both first- 
and seventh-day advocates on the supposed “change’”’ 
of the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday at the resur- 
rection. A Seventh-day Adventist comment on this is 
as follows: 


“The Sabbath, like every part of the divine law, can- 
not be changed, any more than can the nature or the 
character of its Author. The law, being an expression 
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of the divine mind and will, must be as unchangeable 
as God himself, and he changes not.”* 


This statement as to the unchangeableness of God 
may have been based on, For I am the Lord, I change 
not (Mal. 3: 6), and similar passages, which presents 
in this case but one feature of God’s nature and char- 
acter, namely, as the context shows, His justice and His 
coming in judgment against evildoers, which His right- 
eous nature demands and from which there is no appeal. 


But God has made changes in the revelation of Him- 
self to mankind. At the first He was God (Elohim) 
the Creator; then the Lorp God (Jehovah Elohim), 
who gave man dominion over earth’s creatures; to Abra- 
ham He was revealed as the Almighty God (El Shad- 
dai), whose promise Abraham believed and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness; then to Moses and 
the children of Israel God was revealed as I AM THAT 
I AM (Jehovah, the Lorp), who gave Israel the law. 
_ And it is upon this feature of the revelation that those 
chiefly dwell who exalt the seventh day of the week 
as the Sabbath; that day should be kept, it is claimed, 
because and as the law requires it. But there was a 
later and fuller revelation when grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ, and the Father was revealed in and 
by the Son. 


That a change of law occurred at the revelation of the 
grace of God by Jesus Christ, is evident: 


1 Who Changed the Sabbath? (Pacific Press Publishing Association) 
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For the priesthood being changed, there is made of — 
necessity a change also of the law (Heb. 7: 12). 


This was the law of the succession of the priesthood 
from father to son in the tribe of Levi; but our Lord 
being of the tribe of Judah and having no successor, 
because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable 
priesthood (Heb. 7: 24), and He was not subject to 
death, for He rose again from the grave: 


Wherefore he is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them (Heb. 7: 25). 


But does this scriptural change in the law of the 
succession of the priesthood mark a change of the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first day of the week? The 
duty of the priest was that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins (Heb. 5: 1), and every day the priests 
serving in the temple offered the various gifts and sac- 
rifices required by the law, and on the Sabbath day the 
sacrifices were double those of other days. Then once 
a year the high priest went alone into the most holy 
place in the temple, not without blood, which he offered 
for himself, and for the errors of the people (Heb. 9: 7). 


These things were vital in the Hebrew religion, but 
were not carried over and continued in the Christian 
system, and when after the resurrection of Christ (cer- 
tainly after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in A.D. 70), they ceased, what reason was there for 
continuing a day sacred to Jewish observances with 
those observances omitted? 
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It is conceded by both first- and seventh-day keepers 
that the Jewish rites and ceremonies were abolished 
after the death of Christ and His resurrection, but on 
the part of the former it is sometimes claimed that the 
- Sabbath was “so changed”’ that it became a Christian 
day of rest and worship on the first day of the week. 
But where is any change of the Sabbath recorded? Not 
in the New Testament, not in the writings of any early 
Church father, not in the action of any council of the 
early Church, nor by the edict of any prelate of the 
early Church or of any ruler of medieval Europe. 


The New Testament names “the first day of the 
week,” or “the Lord’s Day,” and the early fathers al- 
ways wrote of the Lord’s Day, or equivalent terms, when 
speaking of the day of assembly and worship of the 
Christians. And the councils of the Church and the 
rulers of the nations, in legislating for the conduct of 
Christians on the day of worship, consistently used the 
term, “Lord’s Day,” with reference to the day to be 
observed. 

That a different day from the Jewish Sabbath was, 
therefore, used by the Christians from the first century 
on, for their celebration of the resurrection of Christ, 
and that that day was not regarded by them as the Sab- 
bath, is a fact of which history plainly gives evidence. 

But is the origin of the Lord’s Day observance to be 
traced to the Church’s custom alone? The example of 
God in resting on the seventh day, His voice in awe- 
inspiring accents and His autographic laws on tables of 
stone at Sinai, would seem to give the Sabbath a stand- 
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ing to which the Lord’s Day makes no claim. No com- 
mandment preceded, no voice from heaven proclaimed 
the Lord’s Day as a divine institution. 


There are always reasons for customs, though they 
may be obscure; and the difficulty may seem great in 
assigning the definite origin of the Lord’s Day observ- 
ance, but it is not insuperable. 


“Christians certainly find in the first day of the week 
a fitness for the day of rest. Eminent among the 
grounds for that fitness is the fact that thereon Christ 
rose from the dead. Bishop Wordsworth thus enumer- 
ates the reasons for regarding the Lord’s Day as the 
consecrated day of the week: 


“1. Christ rose from the dead on that day. 
“<2. He appeared twice in succession on this day. 


‘“*3. He gave special evidence of his resurrection 
on this day. 


“4. He gave the earnest of the Spirit on this day. 


“5. He gave the full effusion of the Holy Ghost to 
his Church’ (on this day). 


‘He subjoins: ‘Our Lord does not seem to have shown 
Himself to His disciples in the intervening six days. 
Thus He distinguishes the first day from all other days 
of the week as His own day. And the Holy Spirit in 
recording those appearances in Holy Scripture, and by 
calling it the Lord’s Day, has consecrated that day to 
Him.’ These reasons are not without weight. Unless 
greater or at least equal reasons exist in regard to some 
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other day, this first day of the week is entitled to prece- 
dence as a matter of fitness.” 

That there is divine authority for the Lord’s Day is 
clearly shown by the analogy of other changes from 
Jewish to Christian custom, changes which had their 
inception in apostolic practice, and which have won the 
acceptance and support of the entire Christian Church 
since the first century. 


“The Lord’s Day has what is known in affairs of 
property as the right of possession, which should hold 
unless disproved. The Christian public generally, 
through many centuries have kept the first day sacred; 
and they should continue as they have been born and 
bred, unless they find reasons for change. ... . 


“The change of institutions in the change from the old 
dispensation to the new was not sudden and violent, 
but gradual and rational. The new institutions com- 
mencing, indeed, immediately, but the old ones disap- 
pearing gradually. The old institutions were not sinful, 
though the new had commenced, else they should have 
been at once abandoned. Hence time was taken for 
the people to think, and to change, not through force, 
but through principles. .... 

“Our authority for the change from the institutions 
of the old dispensation to those of the new does not 
come so much by the explicit commands of the apostles 
as by their examples. We have Christ’s distinct com- 
mand to be baptized, but neither His nor His apostles’ 
command to discontinue circumcision. Yet the apostles 

1 Henry Lummis, Sabbath Essays, p. 148 
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taught that circumcision was not necessary to salvation, 
and under that principle it ceased. We have no com- 
mand from either Christ or apostles to cease the ob- 
servance of the Passover. Christ gave command to His 
apostles to observe the Lord’s Supper; but He did not 
give that command to all believers nor did His apostles. 
We infer the duty and privilege of all Christians to ob- 
serve it from the example of the apostles in administer- 
ing it to all Christians of their time, which indicates 
their understanding of Christ’s original command to ob- 
serve it. In such things apostolic example is equal to 
command. We have no inspired .command to cease 
offering sacrifices; but from principles set forth in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and from the example of the 
apostles, and of the Christians under their instructions, 
in finally omitting sacrifices altogether, we conclude 
that it would be wrong in us to offer sacrifices as under 
the old dispensation. By parity of reasoning, if the 
first day takes the place of the seventh, we shall not 
find a command to cease observing the seventh, and 
shall find inspired example in keeping the first day, 
rather than distinct command to keep it. Whatever 
the apostles taught by example, while under inspiration, 
we are bound to observe. If they and the Christians 
with them carefully and steadily kept the first day of 
the week, then, of course, the apostles gave instructions 
to those around them so to do; and that example and 
instruction are authoritative. We cannot think it right 
to go contrary to the universal apostolic instruction and 
example.””* 
1 Wn. DeLoss Love, Sabbath and Sunday, pp. 75-78 
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Therefore, the example of the apostles and the early 
Church in meeting for worship on the first day of the 
week, along with other Christian customs which the 
Church has always observed, must have been received 
by the Church as the proper course of action, and later 
generations of Christians by ceasing from their labor 
and meeting for worship on the Lord’s Day, have con- 
tinued in the example of the apostles and the early 
Church. The customs of the early, formative years of 
the Church became established through the gradual 
cleavage from Judaism to Christianity, perceivable in 
Peter’s vision of the great sheet let down from heaven, 
teaching him that what God had cleansed he should not 
call common or unclean, and leading him to preach 
Christ to the Gentiles of Cornelius’ household; the con- 
version of Greeks in Antioch and the fruitful ministries 
of Paul and Barnabas and Silas among the Gentiles; the 
council at Jerusalem where the shackles of the law were 
forbidden to be imposed upon the Gentile Christians; 
and, finally, the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans and the dispersion of the Jews from Palestine, 
with the building up of a great Gentile Christian 
Church on the foundation of salvation by grace through 
faith, rather than obedience to the law. 


The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. Between law and grace there is the 
difference between a command and a privilege; the for- 
mer requires that an act be performed under penalty 
for disobedience: the latter is a right freely given and 
entered into with confidence in and gratitude to the 
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giver. The Sabbath under the law was guarded by the 
penalty of stoning for violation; the Lord’s Day under 
grace offers the privilege of rest from labor, which the 
believer in Christ gratefully receives, and of the oppor- 
tunity for worship, a token of a higher rest for the soul 
through faith in Christ alone. And that the Lord’s Day 
thus kept is truly a Sabbath unto the Lord, who rose 
from the dead on that day, as well as a cessation from 
labor of body and mind, and a refreshment of spirit 
in the worship of the Lord, is the accepted faith of all 
who are saved by grace, whose joyous testimony is: 


“How sweet a Sabbath thus to spend, 
In hope of one that ne’er shall end.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 
LAWS FOR THE SABBATH AND LORD’S DAY 


The Sabbath was “under the law,” the time, the man- 
ner of and the reason for its observance being subject 
to the Commandment given at Mt. Sinai, and the viola- 
tion of which was punishable with death by stoning. 
Is this law in force, or should it be in force today? 


As to the time of the Sabbath, authoritative decisions 
have been given as follows: Thomas Aquinas and the 
Council of Trent said that the observance of the Sab- 
bath was transferred to the Lord’s Day. Nicholas 
Bownd said, “That there is great reason why we Chris- 
tians should take ourselves as strictly bound to rest 
upon the Lord’s Day as the Jews were upon their Sab- 
bath; for seeing it is one of the moral commandments 
it bindeth us as well as them, for they are all of equal 
authority.” And the Westminster Assembly declared 
that, “From the beginning of the world to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, God appointed the seventh day of the 
week to be the weekly Sabbath; and the first day of 
the week, ever since, to continue to the end of the 
world, which is the Christian Sabbath.” Upon these 
declarations of authorities in both the Catholic and the 
Protestant churches, the prevailing sentiment and cus- 
tom of Christians concerning the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day are based. 
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Is there evidence of other changes in Sabbath observ- 
ance down through the centuries since the giving of the 
law at Mt. Sinai? As to the degree of punishment for 
the violation of the Fourth Commandment, while in the 
wilderness it was death, at the time of Nehemiah, about 
one thousand years later, the stopping of trade by the 
closing of the city gates, and the threat of arrest for per- 
sistence in trying to enter the city with their wares on 
the Sabbath, proved efficient as corrective measures with 
the would-be Sabbath breakers. In the days of Jesus 
new laws had been invented by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, which forbade the preparation of food for the 
hungry and healing for the sick on the Sabbath, which 
were, however, repudiated by our Lord. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the Puritans forbade 
one to walk in his field or garden, visit neighbors, begin 
or finish any work, except it be for necessity or mercy, 
or start on or finish a journey on the Sabbath. Of the 
attitude of present-day church members and others 
toward the Sabbath, it is needless to speak. That the 
way of keeping the Sabbath has undergone changes 
since the beginning is evident. 


What of the day first appointed for the Sabbath? Is 
there a law requiring its observance through all periods 
of time? The Commandment names the “seventh day,” 
and the strong plea is made that the observance of the 
Sabbath is subject, not only to the law of Moses, as 
though he were its author, but to moral law, which is 
unalterable and of universal obligation by man; and the 
Ten Commandments are named as “the moral law,” 
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having been spoken by God and always and everywhere 
of obligation as duties man owes to God and his fellow 
men. 


On this basis the Sabbath on the seventh day of the 
week, and its strict observance according to biblical 
principles and examples, is viewed by those who would 
have the Sabbath of the Old Testament in vogue today. 
The particular day and the manner of its observance 
are in this view both governed by moral law, and to 
keep the Sabbath on any other day or in any other way 
would involve the observer in sin. 


A better definition of moral law has not been given 
than that of Blackstone: 


“Moral law is the eternal and indestructible sense of 
justice written by God in the human heart and revealed 
in his Holy Word.” A further and more detailed ex- 
position of moral law declares that: 


“It is sufficient .... to say, in general, that the will 
of God must be regarded as the rule of right and the 
standard of duty to man. The divine will, while it is 
not the source and ground of right . . . . is nevertheless 
the source of our knowledge of right, the rule of duty 
to us. It does not create right, but reveals it, makes 
it known. That will itself reposes upon the right, and 
is conformed to it. That will is our law.’ 


Back of the revealed will of God there is, therefore, 
a ground of right, a basis of truth, a sense of justice 
and of right and wrong which is instinctive or native 
1 JosepH Havens, Moral Philosophy, p. 50 
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in mankind, and in the nature of man is the law of his 
conduct, and this is natural or moral law. 


“When we say that right and wrong are inherent, 
then, in the very nature of things, we simply assert that 
certain courses of conduct are, in their very nature and 
essence, wrong—certain others right; that they are so, 
quite independent and irrespective of the consequences 
that result from them, or of the sanctions and authority 
with which they are invested; that they are so, not be- 
cause of the laws, either human or divine, that give 
them force; that they would be so, were there no law, 
or were it the opposite of what it is; that even the ac- 
tions of Deity himself fall within the range of this uni- 
versal principle; and that it does not depend on His will, 
or even His nature, much less on His power as Creator, 
to establish or abolish this immutable distinction. 


‘“‘We say that it is in the very nature of things that the 
whole is greater than a part; that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points; that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space. We cannot conceive the 
opposite to be true. It does not depend on the will of 
Deity whether these things shall be so or not. He does 
not create these relations. They are eternal and neces- 
sary truths. In like manner, there are certain truths per- 
taining to the conduct of all rational and intelligent 
beings, inherent in the very nature of things, and on 
this firm, eternal basis rests the foundation of our moral 
obligations.’”* 


1 Ibid., p. 49 
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The Ten Commandments had, therefore, a natural 
basis before their announcement at Sinai, as appears in 
the conduct of the patriarchs when duty led them to de- 
cide between right and wrong; the moral or natural law 
inherent in their conscience led them to choose the right 
rather than the wrong course of conduct. And in all 
nations, whether civilized or barbarous, it is remarkable 
that there is a natural sense of right- and wrong-doing, 
though not always strongly developed nor actively en- 
gaged, which is recognized as the guide to conduct. 


In the life and conduct of men as given in the Book 
of Genesis, obedience to all except the Fourth Com- 
mandment is found; no record of Sabbath keeping by 
man appears in that book. Why was not the Sabbath 
foreshadowed in man’s conduct before Sinai? On this 
Hessey says: 


“Was the observance of the Sabbath a matter of nat- 
ural or moral law, or did it arise solely from external 
command? If not the former, why not? If the latter, 
to whom was the external command, which originated 
the occurrence, given? 


“It was scarcely, I think, a matter of natural or moral 
law, in the sense of being an obligation discoverable 
without express revelation. Nothing that man finds 
within him could possibly direct him to the seventh 
day, in preference to any other day, as a day of rest 
and worship of God. .... Indeed it would be absurd 
to suppose that all the laws called natural or moral 
manifested themselves in man’s heart at once. They 
would, at least the greater part of them, have been un- 
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meaning to him, antecedently to experience, and could 
have dawned upon him only as society expanded. There 
was nothing to provoke their violation. The ideas 
could not at first have suggested themselves of honoring 
parents, or of abstaining from adultery, covetousness, 
theft, or false testimony, or even depriving of life (for 
death had not entered into the world). On the same 
principle, I submit, Adam could not have understood 
a positive command to rest on the seventh day, before 
the cycle of the days had begun, or labor had become 
laborious enough to necessitate repose. Instincts plant- 
ed by the Creator expanded as circumstances called 
them forth, into recognition of what we call the moral 
commandments; but no instinct whatever could, without 
express revelation, expand into the recognition of the 
seventh day, as God’s day. .... All I am contending 
for is, that whatever determination we come to, as to 
the origin of the observance of the Sabbath day, such 
observance was not a matter of natural or moral law, at 
any rate as to its circumstances. Those circumstances 
I hold to be, first the particular day, and then the man- 
ner in which it was to be observed.’” 

Therefore, the proposition that the decalogue is alto- 
gether and in every part moral, that is, a law of nature 
inherent in man’s conscience, as well as a divine com- 
mand given at Mt. Sinai (the position of the Puritans, 
and generally of strict Sunday-keepers today); and the 
further proposition that the Sabbath enjoined therein 
ought to be observed on the seventh day of the week, 


1JamEes Avucustus HEssey, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
Obligation, pp. 98-100 
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with all the rigor prescribed in the Commandment and 
other parts of Scripture, and that it cannot be observed 
on any other day without sin (the position of the modern 
seventh-day keepers), is not sustained in the light of 
the facts, first, that the Commandments were given to 
one nation alone (though where reiterated in the New 
Testament are binding upon Christians, the case with 
nine of them, the fourth only being without force under 
the gospel); second, that nothing in man’s nature tells 
him that he ought to rest on the seventh day, rather 
than the first or any other day; and, third, that the pen- 
alties named in the Scriptures for Sabbath desecration 
cannot be omitted if the particular day and the manner 
of its observation are matters of moral law. 


Concerning the keeping of the seventh day as the 
Sabbath as a moral or universal and perpetual obliga- 
tion of mankind, Hessey says: 


“The moral element contained in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, namely, the obligation to serve God at some 
time, is quite enough to warrant its admission into a 
moral document. The Sabbath itself might be positive, 
and a fortiori the manner of observing it positive, or 

adapted to the Jewish dispensation, and so, when that 
_ dispensation was ended, capable of being swept away. 
Selden, in his Table Talk, puts in reference to the Fifth 
Commandment, and very clearly and forcibly, a ques- 
tion which may in principle be applied to the Fourth, 
and which he intends to be so applied. ‘Why should J 
think that all the Fourth Commandment belongs to me, 
when all the Fifth does not? What land will the Lord 
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give me for honoring my father? It was spoken to the 
Jews with reference to the land of Canaan; but the 
meaning is, ‘If I honor my parents, God will also bless 
me.’ 991 


The distinction between moral and positive laws is 
defined by Butler as follows: 


“Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we 
see; positive precepts are precepts the reasons of which 
we do not see. Moral duties arise out of the nature of 
the case, prior to external command. Positive duties 
do not arise out of the nature of the case, but from ex- 
ternal command: nor would they be duties at all, were 
it not from such command received from Him, whose 
creatures and subjects we are.’” 


Further on this subject, Whewell, in Elements of Mor- 
ality, says, “The Ten Commandments are not binding 
upon Christians, because they are parts of the law of 
Moses, but because they are parts of the moral law. 
Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not 
commit adultery; are precepts which do not derive their 
authority from any special command, but from the 
moral nature God has given to man. There are parts 
of the Ten Commandments which are merely arbitrary, 
local, or temporary, and apply only to the ancient Jews. 
Such is the reason given in the Fifth Command, that thy 
days, and so on; such is the selection of the seventh day 


1 Ibid., pp. 108-109 


2JosEPpH Butter, The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, pp. 205-206 
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of the week for the day of rest, if that selection is really 
included in the command.”* 


And Whately, in his essay On the Abolition of the 
Law, says, “The very law itself indicates, on the face 
of it, that the whole of its precepts were intended for 
the Israelites exclusively (on which supposition they 
cannot of course be, by their own authority, binding on 
Christians), not only from the intermixture of civil and 
ceremonial precepts with moral, but from the very terms 
in which these last are delivered. For instance, there 
cannot be any duties more clearly of universal obliga- 
tion than that of the worship of the one true God alone, 
and that of honoring parents; yet the precepts of both of 
these are so delivered as to address them to the children 
of Israel exclusively: I am the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage; thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
And again, Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” 

Let it be understood, therefore, that the Sabbath of 
the dispensation of law is not in force in the dispensa- 
tion of grace; that the moral law pertaining to rest on 
the Sabbath is based, not on the precepts of Moses, as 
though it originated with him, but on the necessity of 
human nature for periodic seasons of cessation from la- 
‘bor. The night comes that man may avail himself of 
“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ and the 


-1James Avucustus Hessey, Sunday: Its Origin, History and Present 
Obligation, p, 344 


2 Ibid. 
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Lord’s Day affords an interval in the toil and grind of 
- life for repose and recuperation which science shows is 
a physical and economic necessity, not for man only, but 
also for domestic animals and for the machinery which 
has largely taken the place of man’s labor. 


“God spake all these words,” by which man’s conduct 
is directed on all days, with rest as his privilege on the 
Sabbath, for “the Sabbath was made for man,” because 
man needed it. And his further needs are supplied by 
further acts of God’s grace. As God’s rest on the sev- 
enth day of the creation week proclaimed a finished 
creation, and the cessation of manna on the seventh day 
from its first appearance signified a complete provision 
for a nation’s need of food, so the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus Christ on the first day of the week pro- 
claimed a finished redemption and a full provision of 
the Bread of Life for all hungry souls, making that day 
truly one to be kept holy unto the Lord. 


It is a familiar plea of those who observe the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath that, however systems 
of reckoning time in past eras have changed as to the 
length and time of beginning and ending of the years 
and months, and the number of the latter in the year, 
yet the week has continued through the ages from the 
beginning without change; that Saturday, the seventh 
day of the week in the present order of time reckoning, 
is the lineal successor of the seventh day of the crea- 
tion week, and so ought to be observed as the Sabbath. 

In view of its present orderly succession through the 
months and years, it is a plausible theory that the week 
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has descended in regular order from the creation; what 
is always has been, is the view of those who are un- 
familiar with the mutations of time and of human his- 
tory. And factors unconsidered and perhaps unknown 
to those who accept this theory will show the difficulty 
of maintaining it. First, the year of the creation is abso- 
lutely unknown, and that of the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt is not confirmed by any authentic history; 
and there is, therefore, no way of showing the lineal 
descent of the seventh day through the ages from the 
creation week to the year of the exodus and the month 
and day of the giving of the manna. Second, the weeks 
or other month divisions in ancient calendars varied 
from a week of seven days on fixed dates in the months 
in the Assyrio-Babylonian and Hebrew calendars to a 
division of three periods of ten days each in the Greek 
month and an uneven arrangement of days measured 
by Kalends, Nones and Ides in the Roman. 


But the Hebrew week, it is suggested, is the one to be 
considered, as the one given in the Bible, known in Old 
and New Testament times, and handed on to the nations 
of Europe through its introduction and use in the Ro- 
man empire after the establishment of Christianity in 
that realm. This may trace the week through historical 
eras, but its continuity in unbroken cycles since the crea- 
tion has traditional value only and is unsupported by 
chronological records. 


Is there no way, however, of ascertaining the age of 
the earth, or, at least, of the time that has elapsed since 
man first appeared upon it? Many estimates have been 
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made, based in part upon geological formations of the 
earth’s crust, and in part upon biblical data. Only the 
latter need be considered here. 


“Dr. Hales, in his work entitled, ‘A New Analysis 
of Chronology and Geography, History and Prophecy,’ | 
(Vol. I, p. 210), remarks, ‘In every system of historical 
chronology, sacred and profane, the two grand aeras— 
of the Creation of the World, and of the Nativity of 
Christ—have been usually adopted as standards, by ref- 
erence to which all the subordinate epochs, aeras, and 
periods have been adjusted.’ He gives a list of 120 
dates, commencing B.C. 6984, and terminating B.C. 
3616, to which this event has been assigned by different 
authorities, and he admits that it might be swelled to 
300.’” 


It will not be necessary to consider all of these esti- 
mates, but enough only to show that the placing of the 
first day of the creation week on Sunday and the sev- 
enth day or the first Sabbath on Saturday, and the suc- 
cession of the weeks in regular order from those days, 
is attended with much difficulty. To begin with, no one 
knows the year of the creation, and the order of the 
months, weeks and days of that year; and the season 
of the year when the creation took place, the month of 
that event and the days of the month when the work of 
creation was in progress, are but matters of conjecture. 

It is fair to say, however, that efforts have been made, 
with some show of knowledge of the orderly progres- 
sion of days, months and years, to reach a definite con- 

1 Ropert Youne, Analytical Concordance to the Bible, p. 210 
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clusion and fix a date for the creation. In A.D. 360, at 
Tiberias, Palestine, a council of Jewish rabbis adopted 
what is known today as the Modern Jewish Calendar, 
which is often referred to in works treating of Bible 
chronology as the calendar in use by the Jews through- 
out their history. It was unknown as such, however, 
before this council at Tiberias. The rabbis having 
adopted a lunar year based on the Greek computation 
of time, reversed their calendar to the beginning, as 
they supposed, which by their reckoning was B.C. 3761, 
and they reckoned the first day of the creation to have 
been Tisri 1, the equivalent of October 7 in the Gregori- 
an calendar, by which time is now reckoned. And it is 
remarkable that the Jews, who have observed the Sab- 
bath on Saturday from the council at Tiberias, and per- 
haps a long time before, should have adopted a date for 
“the beginning” which places the first Sabbath, the day 
on which God rested from all His work, on another day 
than Saturday. . 


B.C. 3761 was a leap year, with Sunday Letters GF, 
by which Tisri 1—October 7—of that year is shown to 
have been on Monday, and that having been the first 
day of the creation by the Jews’ reckoning, the seventh 
day was Sunday, October 13. Therefore, the claim 
that the original Sabbath was on Saturday, and ought 
to be so observed today, fails of confirmation by Jewish 
testimony. 


The year quite commonly assumed to have been the 
year of the creation is B.C. 4004, because it is often 
printed in Bibles at the heading of the first chapter of 
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Genesis, and dates agreeing therewith follow through- 
out the Bible. These dates were fixed by Archbishop 
Ussher, of Ireland, about 1650-54, and were first printed 
in Bibles in 1701. Ussher is said to have constructed his 
Bible chronology by adding the ages of the patriarchs 
in Genesis, from Adam down, the years of the reigns of 
the kings of Israel and Judah and other biblical data to 
the birth of Christ, by which he obtained the product of 
4004, and concluded that that was the year of the crea- 
tion. And having been so long printed in the Bible, 
readers have commonly accepted this as the probable 
year of the creation. But neither does this year show 
that the original Sabbath was on Saturday. B.C. 4004 
was the tenth year of a solar cycle, with Sunday Let- 
ter B, showing that the first day of the year was Satur- 
day. A January creation has never been suggested, and 
it was at a comparatively modern date that the year 
was made to commence with January. But in common 
years the months of January and October are exactly 
alike in that the days of the week fall upon the same 
days of the month in both months; and as no more 
plausible date for the creation has been suggested than 
that of the Jewish reckoning of the year commencing 
with Tisri, the first day of which was the equivalent of 
October 7, it may be accepted until a more definite date 
has been proved. 

By this reckoning the date Tisri 1—October 7, B.C. 
4004, was Friday, and if that was the first day of the 
creation the seventh day of that week, supposed to 
have been the first Sabbath, was Thursday, October 
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13. Thus the dating of the first Sabbath on Saturday, 
the seventh day of the creation week, is not proved by 
the Christian computation. 


May it not be, however, that some other year may 
be found, some other date for the beginning than either 
the Jewish reckoning of B.C. 3761, or Ussher’s estimate 
of B.C. 4004? May not some other month and day than 
October 7 be certified as the month and day of the be- 
ginning of the creation? It is entirely possible that an- 
other year, month and day may be selected, with some 
marks of plausibility. But would they be anything 
more than guesses? Would there be any way of prov- 
ing them to have been the true date of the creation, and 
show the origin of the Sabbath on Saturday? To these 
questions there is but one answer, NO. “In the be- 
ginning” is dateless, and God’s cessation from His work 
of creation on the seventh day may not be traced to any 
consecutive observance of the Sabbath by man. 


The major question with many is not, Which is the 
true day for the Sabbath, but, How should it be kept? 
This applies to the Lord’s Day, considered as a Sabbath, 
or a day of rest from labor and for the worship of God. 
_ Are there laws for its observance in the Bible or else- 
where? One biblical passage, which is in the form of 
an exhortation rather than a legal precept, is commonly 
recognized as a rule for Christian conduct on Sunday, or 
any other day on which meetings for worship are to be 
held: Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is (Heb. 10: 25). With- 
out common consent for public meetings, and liberty 
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for such meetings, the observance of the Lord’s Day, or 
Sabbath, would fall into neglect, and it is an unwritten 
law among Christians, therefore, that they shall meet 
for the worship of their Lord on the Lord’s Day. 


A custom traceable to the Apostle Paul’s order to the 
churches of Galatia and Corinth, may be regarded as 
having the force of law today: Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come (I Cor. 16: 2). The support of the church 
and its benevolences is thus provided for, and the week- 
ly gatherings of the church are the proper times and 
places for such offerings. 


That these are laws which may be enforced by au- 
thority, and the neglect of which may be punished by 
fines or the deprivation of privileges is not now recog- 
nized; failure to observe them results in the loss of 
spirituality and an uneasy conscience, rather than in 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

The tendency to make laws for human conduct is in- 
herent in all peoples, especially those who have attained 
any degree of civilization, and among those who rec- 
ognize the Ten Commandments as basic rules of life. 
And the Sabbath Commandment has been the subject 
of law making and enforcement since the Jewish rabbis 
interpreted the command of Moses, Let no man go out 
of his place on the seventh day (Exod. 16: 29), an order 
having reference to the gathering of the manna, which 
was not found on the Sabbath day, to mean that one 
should not travel on the Sabbath for more than about 
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three-fourths of a mile, ‘a Sabbath-day’s journey.” 
And many other “‘traditions of the elders,’ as that food 
should not be prepared for the hungry nor sickness al- 
leviated on the Sabbath, were handed down to the Jew- 
ish people as laws directing their conduct on the day 
of rest. 


And among Christians the same tendency to make 
laws for Sabbath observance above what the Command- 
ment directs, has produced rules of conduct which have 
been accepted as of equal authority with the Scriptures. 
The laws of the Puritans and Scotch Covenanters have 
been referred to in previous pages, and while surviving 
now as traditions, are yet held as restraints upon con- 
duct on the Sabbath. There are yet those who will not 
travel on the Sabbath, unless pressed by necessity, 
write or mail letters, or read those having reference to 
business, on Sunday, or do any work except that which 
necessity or mercy may require, all of which seems to be 
essential to the rest and worship of the Lord’s Day. Not 
many years have passed since a conscientious man would 
not shave on Sunday, or a conscientious woman prepare 
a hearty meal on the day of rest. An evangelist who took 
a train at 11: 45 on a Sunday night, in order to reach 
his next engagement on time, was pointedly rebuked by 
a fellow Christian for breaking the Sabbath; and a 
woman who went out and gathered some kindlings with 
which to start a fire in the kitchen stove on a Sunday 
afternoon, was made a subject of reproach by a neighbor 
for Sabbath violation. 


The basis of complaint in these and other cases of 
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like import was, doubtless, not so much the Command- 
ment given at Sinai as the interpretation thereof in the 
“False Blue Laws of Connecticut,”’ which were the in- 
vention of a disloyal resident of Connecticut, who was 
compelled to flee the country during the Revolutionary 
war. But those false laws were given so much publicity 
as to deceive many in later years into thinking that they 
were true expositions of the Fourth Commandment and 
should be observed today. Should it not become ob- 
servers of the law, and especially ministers and teach- 
ers to ascertain the historical facts of Sabbath legisla- 
tion, and give the present generation the true basis of 
Sunday rest and worship? 


That there are laws of state providing for a day of 
rest for working people on Sunday, with the closing 
of schools, business houses and public offices, is a matter 
of general knowledge. The right of the state to set apart 
a day of rest has been challenged in a country like the 
United States, where there is no union of church and 
state. A full consideration of this subject would require 
a volume by itself, and can be treated here but briefly. 
It involves the right of the majority to make laws for 
the general welfare of all the people, and to expect 
that all will loyally observe the same. 


The state does not recognize Sunday as the Sabbath 
or the Lord’s Day, for the purpose of enforcing religious 
rites or duties, but as a civil day of rest on which all the 
people may cease from their usual occupations and en- 
joy a season of physical and mental refreshment. The 
right of the state to enact such laws that the people may 
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rest from labor and be protected while at worship has 
been upheld by the highest courts of the land. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States said, in 1899: 


“Tn its enactment the Legislature has given the sanc- 
tion of law to a rule of conduct which the entire civilized 
world recognized as essential to the physical and moral 
well-being of society. Upon no subject is there such a 
concurrence of opinion among philosophers, moralists 
and statesmen of all nations as upon the necessity of a 
periodic cessation from labor. One day in seven is a 
rule founded in experience and sustained by science.’”* 


The Supreme Court of Maryland said, 1894, “Nature, 
experience and observation suggest the propriety and 
necessity of one day of rest, and the day generally adopt- 
ed is Sunday..... The advantages of having a weekly 
day of rest from a mere physical and political stand- 
point, are too apparent to permit us to doubt the pro- 
priety of having reasonable laws to regulate work on 


that day. (78 Md. 510).’”” 


The Supreme Court of Missouri said, 1854, ‘““The Sun- 
day law was not intended to compel people to go to 
church, or to perform any religious act, as an expression 
of preference for any particular creed or sect, but was 
designed to coerce a cessation from labor, that those 
who conscientiously believed that a day was set apart 
for the worship of God, might not be disturbed in the 
performance of their religious duties. Every man is 
free to use the day for the purpose for which it was set 

1R. H. Martin, The Day, p. 61 

2R. C. Wri, National Reform Documents, p. 5 
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apart or not, as he pleases. If he sees proper to devote 
it to religious purposes, the law protects him from the 
disturbance of others; if he will not employ himself in 
religious duties, he is restrained from interrupting those 
who do. Thus the law, so far from affecting religious 
freedom, is a means by which the rights of conscience 
are enjoyed.’ 

Other state and national laws might be quoted in har- 
mony with these decisions, and showing that the object 
of Sunday laws is the general welfare of all the people, 
and that liberty of conscience is guaranteed to all. In 
those states where the Sunday laws have been con- 
tested, either by those who prefer another day for rest 
and worship, or by those who desire license to pursue 
their labors, trades and professions on all days alike, 
the Sunday laws have been sustained in most cases “on 
the ground that a Sunday law requires no worship and 
so is not a religious law, but only a protection of two 
popular customs—worship and rest.” 


Among essential things on the Lord’s Day, consider- 
ing the Christian’s relation to God and his fellow men, 
are rest, worship, and services of necessity and mercy. 
The rest should not exclude the worship; the average 
man or woman may not plead weariness as an excuse 
for not attending church. And the works ought to be 
strictly of necessity or mercy. 

There are those who have scruples against walking 
out or riding on the Sabbath, as means of recreation, 


1 Ibid., p. 9 
2 Witpur F. Crarts, The Sabbath for Man, p. 499 
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in view of the desecration of the day by those who de- 
vote it to pleasure and neglect the worship and service 
of God; yet the walk or the ride for a reasonable dis- 
tance may be conducive of health and cheerfulness, and 
the Puritan fathers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there seems to be no law, human or divine, which for- 
bids it. 

But what of that recreation which includes resort to 
commercialized amusements, as the golf course, the ball 
game, the movies, the excursion to the beach or the 
mountains? When men are forbidden to pursue their 
usual occupations for gain on Sunday, it would not 
seem to be in harmony with the purpose of the day for 
any to cater to amusement for gain, or for Christians 
to attend and patronize those amusements. And the 
character of many of the amusements offered to pleas- 
ure seekers today is suggestive of those prohibited by 
the Christian emperors in ancient Rome, as “being 
idolatrous, indecent, and cruel, and so unfit for a Chris- 
tian to attend on any day, were especially unfit to en- 
gage his thoughts or attract his attention on the Lord’s 
Day.” | 

Let the Lord’s Day be patterned, therefore, not after 
the rabbinic Jewish Sabbath, nor altogether after that 
of the Puritanic Christians; but let the model be that of 
the day on which the disciples were glad when they 
saw the Lord, and which the early Christians celebrated 
with joy, because on it the Lord rose from the tomb and 
greeted his followers with, Peace be unto you. 
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The true Sabbath and what to do on it—is this a 
matter of uncertainty by the people of God? Let it, 
then, be understood that before the calendar day comes 
which is called the Sabbath, the true Sabbath is in the 
heart of man by faith; that by faith in Christ man ex- 
periences that rest from sin and doubt and care which 
God alone can give, and does give when man leaves un- 
done the things he had done before: For he that hath 
entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own 
works, as God did from his (Heb. 4: 10). Man may 
rest religiously on the first or the seventh day, so far as 
the body is concerned, but have no rest for the soul. 
The old Puritan phrase, “when men, after a due prep- 
aration of their hearts, and ordering of their common 
affairs beforehand . . . . observe a holy rest all the day,” 
would seem to mark the Sabbath as a state of the soul, 
as well as a point of time. The state of the soul is the 
essential feature; but the point of time is important, 
also, and when that rest is found which comes from 
trusting Christ for salvation it may be determined: For 
we which have believed do enter into rest; and the day 
on which the Lord arose from His finished work of re- 
demption and made possible that rest for the soul which 
knows no unrest, is the one the believer will choose. 


And thus shall we continue in the way of the Chris- 
tians of Bithynia, who told Pliny they met on a certain 
“stated day” to sing hymns of praise to Christ as God; 
in the custom of those described by Justin Martyr, who 
met on Sunday to read the Scriptures, pray, praise and 
preach, commune and give offerings, because Christ 
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rose from the dead on that day; in the experience of 
John on the isle of Patmos, who was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day; in the testimony of those disciples who 
walked and talked with the Lord on the first day of the 
week, and who said, Today is the third day since these 
things were done, in the fellowship of the one hundred 
and twenty who, after ten days in prayer were all with 
one accord in one place on the Day of Pentecost, the 
Lord’s Day, and were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and preached a crucified and risen Saviour as the hope 
of a lost world; and in the grace preached by St. Paul, 
For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life. 
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QUOTATIONS 


Quotation Book from Which Quoted Page 


The phrase “in process of time” (Gen. 4:3) is literally rendered “at the 
end of days.” Analytical Concordance to the Bible, by Robert Young, 
LL.D. 777 

Tell me, why did not God teach those to perform such things who pre- 
Soa The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Robert Cox, ee 
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Abraham without circumcision, and without observance of Sabbaths. 
Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 44 

That the old-world fathers from Adam to Moses were not represented 
as keeping. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by 
Hessey 101 

Thought by some to indicate a traditionary knowledge of the primeval 
sanctification of the seventh day. The Literature of the Sabbath 
Question, by Cox 

If the Sabbath had been instituted at the time of the creation, as the 
Liss The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, by William 

aley 


This important passage fixes beyond all cavil the time when the Sabbath. 


The Scofield Reference Bible, by C. I. Scofield 550 
The Sabbath (‘cessation’) appears in Scripture as the day of God’s rest. 
The Scofield Reference Bible, by C. I. Scofield 1011 


In the year 1869, I discovered among other things a curious religious cal- 
endar. Assyrian Discoveries, by George Smith 12 

The seventh day was one of solemn rest. The very name Sabbattu, or 
Sabbath. Babylonian and Assyrian Life, by A. H. Sayce 

The Chaldeo-Babylonians most certainly did not know or use the plan- 
etary week. The Beginnings of History, by Francois Lenormant 

A striking difference, however, between the Babylonian and the Hebrew 
rites. The Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, by Morris 
Jastrow — 

There are certain obvious hindrances to our considering these days as 
fully. The Presbyterian Review, Oct. 1882, by Francis Brown 

Here certainly were weeks, but they were not invariable weeks like ours. 
Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, by G. S. Gray 

The most that can at present be claimed is that if these tablets bear 
witness. Davis’ Bible Dictionary 628 

Sab-bat-tu and Sabbath are not the same, and the conjecture that the 
first is. A New Standard Bible Dictionary, by Jacobus et als 771 
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That the labors of creation were executed in a very different order. 
Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, by Robert Cox 492 
If, from its place in the decalogue, the six days of creation is not en- 
er The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Robert Cox, ie 
The commemorative design of the institution being well known, the 
other. Jamieson, Fausset and Brown’s Commentary 125 
Moreover, it is not the case, even according to the biblical view, that the. 
Are the Critics Right? by Wilhelm Moller 215 
This first month was called Abib, that is, sprouting, budding. Analytical 
Concordance to the Bible, by Robert Young 3 
Hence the Jewish calendar contains a thirteenth month, Ve-adar. Hol- 
man Bible, Treasury of Biblical Information, by F. N. Peloubet 
From a month old and upward (Num. 3:18); .... and Josephus says. 
The Works of Josephus, by William Whiston 
Besides the seventh-day Sabbath, there were something more than thirty 


other. The Harmony of the Last Week, by E. C. Callaway 56 
Nevertheless, others observing that the sabbatical year is enjoined. Jew- 
ish Antiquities, by D. Jennings 457-8 
As men’s minds were now free from cares. Jewish Antiquities, by D. 
Jennings 464 
Another eniaeae belonging to the sabbatical year. Jewish Anti- 
quities, by D. Jennings 460-61 
(Yobel) introduced a time of shouting. Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible, by R. Young 553 
If slavery has been truly called “the open sore” of the world. Eight 
Studies of the Lord’s Day, by Gray 165-67 


“The greatest scholar of modern times,’ and “the most richly endowed.” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition 284 


“Light and order were first introduced into chronology.” H oes 
for Verifying Dates, by John J. Bond 


History fails to give trace of anyone at that remote date. Moses ae 
Greatest of Calendar Reformers, by Marvin and Cotsworth 


We do not find in the Pentateuch any reference to a “leap-day method.” 
Moses the Greatest of Calendar Reformers, by Marvin and Cotsworth 


Speaking broadly, the purpose of his ministry is to keep before the. The 
Scofield Reference Bible 840 


The Sabbath will be again observed during the kingdom-age (Isa. 66: 
23). The Scofield Reference Bible | 1011 


The ideal temple exhibits, under Old Testament forms, used as. Jamie- 


son, Fausset and Brown’s Commentary 613 
They increased in numbers and in wealth, and (unless the Chaldeans 
....). The Story of the Psalms, by Henry Van Dyke 175 


The edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the temple. Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, Vol. I 527 
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The permitted distance seems to have been grounded on the space. A 
Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, by Jenks 948 


A burden meant as the lowest standard of it. The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, by Alfred Edersheim 


That synagogues originated at, or in consequence of. The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, by Alfred Edersheim 431 


The Jews apparently adopted the Greek calendar in B.C. 162. Prideauzx’s 
Connection 311-13 


Authorities on the construction of lunar and solar calendars. Moses the 
Greatest of Calendar Reformers, by Marvin and Cotsworth 


Spending the whole time (of the Sabbath) in the public and private ex- 
ercises. The Westminster Shorter Catechism 27 


In biblical or Old Testament Greek, sabbaton is never used to express 
week. Sunday the True Sabbath of God, by S. W. Gamble 156 


The first record to examine is Matt. 28:1. This Gospel was doubtless. 
The Sabbath—What? Why? How? by M. C. Briggs 108-12 


If Dr. Briggs had rested his whole case for the Christian Sabbath. The 
Sabbath for Man, by Wilbur F. Crafts 635 


A man who held to the tradition of the elders, could not omit two of the. 
Studies in the New Testament, by A. Webster 


If John meant the Sabbath, he would doubtless have called it by its usual 


name. Sabbath and Sunday, by Wm. DeLoss Love 121-22 
It is very early in the morning, the first day of the week. Sunday: Its 
Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 23, 24 
People have often wondered why the apostles were not more explicit. 
Colby Dixon Hall, in The Master Bible 1311 


Let us sanctify our Lord’s Day, week by week, jealously guarding. A 
Scientific Man and the Bible, by Howard A. Kelly 134 
About 1865, the writer published the proposition that. Biblical Teachings 
Concerning the Sabbath and the Sunday, by A. H. Lewis 57 
The circumstances forbid all indefiniteness of expression. Biblical Teach- 
ings Concerning the Sabbath and the Sunday, by A. H. Lewis 50 

To sum it all up, Jesus died about sunset on Wednesday. Difficulties 
and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in the Bible, by R. A. Torrey 

104 

It has been figured out by the astronomers that in the year 30 A.D. Dif- 
ficulties and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in the Bible, by R. A. 


Torrey 104 
The object of this Harmony of the Last Week is an attempt to demon- 
strate. The Harmony of the Last Week, by E. C. Callaway 12 
The question is best answered by God himself. Jewish Antiquities, by D. 
Jennings 459 
In Jewish communal life part of a day is at times reckoned. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Vol. IV 475 
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Four closely related peculiarities should be noticed. The Dated Events 
of the Old Testament, by W. J. Beecher 
No testimony can be more decisive than this to the fact that the Sab- 
bath. Sunday: Its Origin, History, sales Present Obligation, by Hessey 
133 
Macknight thus translated the passage: “On the first day of the week.” 
Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 275 
The phrase “Lord’s Day” occurs but once in the Scriptures. This phrase 
is. Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, by Gray 40 
The Lord’s Day is a third name essentially Christian. It comes from. 
Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, by Gray 3 
They affirmed that the whole of their guilt or error was that. History 
of the Christian Church, by J. F. Hurst, Vol. I 167 
That this was Sunday was evident: (1) They came together to worship 
Christ. The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic Nor Pagan, by Can- 


right 129-30 
These Gentile Christians of Bithynia evidently had but one “stated day.” 
The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 550 


Pliny’s stated day, hymns to Christ, sacramentum, and a meal together. 
Sabbath and Sunday, by Love 152 


Thus Pliny the heathen governor, in his well-known letter to Trajan. 
Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, by Gray 35, 36 
No hint is found on the subject in the earliest Fathers. Sunday: Its Or- 
igin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 389 
The claim which is made concerning this extract is that the certain. 
History of the Sabbath and the Sunday, by A. H. Lewis Zz) 


The most natural SUEDORIHON of all is that by Babylon is intended. Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, Vol. I 223 


Not later than forty years after the death of the last of the apostles. ot 
Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 


On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country. ae 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I _ 186 


And they who are well to do, and willing, gives what each thinks fit. The 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I 186 


But Sunday is the day upon tee we all hold our common assembly. The 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I 186 


The Jew objected against the Christians that, though they boasted of the. 
The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by R. Cox, Vol. II 257-8 


For if there was no need of circumcision before Abraham. The Litera- 
ture of the Sabbath Question, by R. Cox, Vol. II 298 


Abraham without circumcision, and without observance of Sabbaths. 
Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 44 


The churches of Gaul, under the superintendence of Irenaeus. Sunday: 
Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 4 
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Anthon’s Classical Dictionary says of him: “He informs us.” The Lord’s 
Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, by Canright 144 

Tertullian says: “We solemnize the day after Saturday in contradistinc- 
tion.” The Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, by Canright 

144-5 

Origen is defending himself against an adversary supposed to charge 
him. The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox 

7th. The obligation of the Lord’s resurrection binds us to keep. The 
Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, by Canright 150 

He states the precept respecting the Sabbath, as addressed originally. 
The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox 

Assailed the Old Testament, the character of Jesus, and all the great. 
History of the Christian Church, by Hurst 

All assemblies of Christians were forbidden and churches were ordered. 
History of the Christian Church, by Hurst 

His companion in arms, Maximian, under the title of Augustus. A History 
of Rome, by Leighton 

On the venerable day of the sun let the magistrates and people. Sunday: 
Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 58 

We are not, I think, bound to weigh too accurately the motives of Con- 
stantine. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by 
Hessey 63-4 

It is a curious and little-known fact, that markets were expressly ap- 
pointed. The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox 

The only begotten Son of God; begotten of the Father before all ee 
Book of Common Prayer, ’P. E. Church 

It is always the first Sunday after the full moon, which happens on. 
Book of Common Prayer, P. E. Church 24 

What is most important to remember, both in the solution adopted. ss 


Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V 229 
The Nicene Council, A.D. 325, speaks of the Lord’s Day, but not. Sun- 
day: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 67 


Here were eighteen hundred bishops and clergy nearly all. The Lord’s 
Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, by Canright 207 
Very strenuously promotes the religious worship on the ‘Lord’s Day. 
Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 81 
Christians ought not to Judaize and to rest on the Sabbath. Swnday: 
Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 82 
If anyone can imagine what would be changing the Sabbath. The Lord’s 
Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, by Canright 210-11 
If the Sabbath was changed to Sunday by the Pope right here. The 
Lord’s Day from Neither Catholic nor Pagan, by Canright 211-13 
Being idolatrous, indecent, and cruel, and so unfit for a Christian to at- 


tend. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by i 
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The Lord’s Day we decree to be ever so honored and revered. Sunday: 
Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 8 
But a more serious change is at hand. In the centuries ranging from. 
Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 87 
Things go on much in this way. Clothaire, king of France. Sunday: Its 
Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 88 

I have contended that the Ancient Church considered it (the Lord’s 
Day). Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 

226 

It has been found necessary to forbid Christians to appear. Sunday: Its 
Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 85 
We do ordain, as it is required in the law of God, that no man. The 
Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 556 


To what may much of this be traced? In the case of the Church of 
Rome. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 
188 


But inasmuch as a special time is named in the commandment. The 
Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox 


The greatest theologian of the Church in the Middle Ages after Augus- 
tine. History of the Christian Church, by Hurst, Vol. I 884 


That the general teaching of the Schoolmen followed the express declar- 
ation. Universal Dictionary of the English Language 


The gospel regardeth neither Sabbath nor holidays, because they en- 


dured. Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, by Cox 121 
As for the Sabbath or Sunday, there is no necessity for its observance. 
Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, by Cox 121 


God set apart the seventh day, and appointed it to be observed. Sabbath 
Laws and Sabbath Duties, by Cox 


In the Augsburg Confession, which was drawn up by Melancthon. Sab- 


bath Laws and Sabbath Duties, by Cox 287 
As therefore circumcision began from Abraham, and the Sabbath, sac- 
rifices. Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox, Vol. II 298 
The Swiss Reformer Zwingli . . ascribes the same power to the 
Church. Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, by Cox 287 


As the truth was delivered typically to the Jews, so it was imparted to 
us. The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox 

With the Reformation a new era opens. Luther, Calvin and other re- 
formers. Sabbath Essays, by William Rice 252 

That the commandment of sanctifying every seventh day, as in the 
Mosaical. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by 
Hessey 

A confusion already existed of the Sunday and the Sabbath. The former 
word. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by caper 
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It is almost incredible how taking this doctrine was, partly because of. 
Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, by Cox 304 


This is popularly called the Book of Sports, and is often represented. 
The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox, Vol. I 


Q. 57. Which is the Fourth Commandment? The Westminster Shorter 


Catechism, by permission 26 
The thing appeared so reasonable, that, without the sanction of a law. 
History of the Puritans, by Daniel Neal, Vol. I 176 


During such a time it was to be presumed that the Lord’s Day would be. 
The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, Revelation and History, 


by Gilfillan ; 158 
The Scottish Kirk early adopted the standards of the Westminster As- 
sembly. The Divine Rest, by John S. Stone 13 


The Reformers regarded the Decalogue not merely as a lesson. The Lit- 
erature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox 


Such Sunday rest was first of all rest. Work, amusement, visiting, phere 
ing out. The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 408 


One of Professor Blackie’s stories illustrates the ce solemnity. The 
Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 460 


Another tells of a certain neighborhood in Scotland, along the shore Ay 


Sabbath Essays, by Will C. Wood 316 
When walking in the Covenanters’ burial-ground, in Edinburgh. The 
Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 393 


In the interval betwixt the two kings, religion advanced the greatest 
step. James Kirkton’s History of the Church o apaeiom quoted in 


The Sabbath Viewed in the Light, etc., by Gi 505 
From scenes like these old Scotia’s poe SE Burns’ Poems, 
The Harvard Classics 146 


They saw that whatever banks the Dutch had against the inroads of the 
sea. The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, etc., by Gilfillan 
504 

Thus in one way or another, physically and morally, the strength of the. 
The Pilgrims and Their History, by Usher 39 


Long as had been their voyage, late as it was in the season, bad as was. 


Sunday Among the Puritans, by Alcott 18 
It does not appear that there was anything in the way of doing this. 
Sunday Among the Puritans, by Alcott 31 


It seldom if ever happens that a company of people on a journey. Sun- 
day Among the Puritans, by Alcott 


The so-called “False Blue Laws” of Connecticut, which were foisted 
upon. The Sabbath in Puritan New England, by Earle 245 


Were the invention of one Samuel Peters, a Tory, who had been driven 
from. The Puritans in England and New England, by Byington 


So much has been said ignorantly of the Puritanical Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut. The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 560 
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Any rude, profane or unlawful behavior on the Lord’s Day, either in 


word. The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 561 
Except by some adversity they were belated, and forced to lodge in the 
woods. The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 561 
Restrain all persons from unnecessary walking in the streets or fields. 
The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 564 
And is therefore the foundation of all subsequent American Sabbath 
laws. The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 559 


It is yet the basis of British and American Sunday laws. Sabbath Essays, 
by Wood 40 


Puritans—This is one of those names which, given in derision, have come 
to be. The World Book, O’Shea and Locke 4873 


The Puritan maiden Priscilla. Longfellow’s Poems, Ticknor and Fields 15 


What those brave, stern men and women were, as well as what they 
looked. The Sabbath in Puritan New England, by Earle 

That spiritual condition which God has bestowed, as a perfectly free 
gift. Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, by Hickie 208 

The Sabbath .... though generally observed on the first day of the 
week. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 

As to its origin. This lies in the example set by God, and his. The Pop- 
ular and Critical Bible Encyclopedia, by W.C.W. 

Tke Sabbath, like every part of the divine law, cannot be changed. Tract, 
“Who Changed the Sabbath,” by Pacific Press Publishing Assoc. 
Christians certainly find in the first day of the week a fitness for. Bae 

bath Essays, by Prof. Henry Lummis 
The Lord’s Day has what is known in affairs of property as the right 
Sabbath and Sunday, by Wm. DeLoss Love 75 
It is sufficient . to say, in general, that the will of God ust be. 
Moral Philosophy, by Josepk: Havens 50 
When we say that right and wrong are inherent, then, in the very na- 
ture. Moral Philosophy, by Joseph Havens 4 
Was the observance of the Sabbath a matter of natural or moral law. 
Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 98 


Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we see. The Analogy 
of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Napuncs by Joseph: 
Butler 


The ten commandments are not binding upon Ghictisne! because they 


are. Elements of Morality, by Whewell, quoted by Hessey 344 
The very law itself indicates, on the face of it, that the whole of its. The 
Abolition of the Law, by Whately, quoted by Hessey 344 
By regular divisions or periods, in which events or transactions are as- 
signed. Webster’s New International Dictionary 480 
Dr. Hales, in his work entitled, A New Analysis of Chronology and. 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible, by Young 210 
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In its enactment the Legislature kas given the sanction of law. The Day, 
by R. H. Martin 61 


Nature, experience, and observation suggest the propriety and necessity. 
National Reform Documents, by R. C. Wylie 


The Sunday law was not intended to compel people to go to church. 
National Reform Documents, by R. C. Wylie 9 


On the ground that a Sunday law requires no worship and so is not. 
The Sabbath for Man, by Crafts 


The moral element contained in the fourth commandment, viz. Sunday: 
Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, by Hessey 


They affirmed that the whole of their guilt or error was that. History 
of the Christian Church, by Hurst, Vol. I 167 


Assailed the Old Testament, the character of Jesus, and all the great. 
History of the Christian Church, by Hurst, Vol. I 183 


All assemblies of Christians were forbidden and churches were ordered. 
History of the Christian Church, by Hurst, Vol. I 17 


What is most important to remember, both in the solution adopted. The 


Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V 229 
The seventh day was one of solemn rest. The very name Sabbattu. 
Babylonian and Assyrian Life, by Sayce 245 


Tell me, why did not God teach those to perform such things who pre- 
ceded. The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Cox, Vol. II 298 


The edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the temple was in reality. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Vol. I SAE 
In Jewish communal life part of a day was at times reckoned as one day. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IV 475 
The most natural supposition of all is that by Babylon is intended. 
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